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GNOLE Mod. gnomus or gnome 
(‘earthdweDer’) and talpidae (mole). 
Dwarf-like, herbivorous mammal 
Bipedal and standing approx, thirty 
inches erect, the classification of 
gnoles among true Hominidae is 
pre^ntly disputed among anthro- 
polo^sts and zoologists. Gnoles are 
covered with soft, black, iridescent 
fur, with the exception of the face, 
snout, and palms, which have soft, 
pinkish skin. The head is large 
and well-nmnded to accommodate 
a hi^ify developed cerebrum. The 
physiognomic musculature is simi- 
lar to that of human beings, but 
with no recognisable chin. Neck 
and shoulders are heavily muscled; 
the snout is pointed and covered 
with tiny, raised papillae, which 
have a Ifigh density of nerve end- 
ings. The predse importance of die 
snout and the stimuli it detects has 
yet to be thoroughty documented. 
Possibly it acts as a teletactile 
receptor, detecting changes in air 
pressure and minute air currents 
by which the gnole m^ locate 
moving objects at some distance. 
The face and snout also have 
various vibrissae for detection of 
objects and c omp ression in air 
waves denoting movement within 
a 20-metie radius. The small, black 
eyes are forward-facing, heavity- 
lidded, and purblind - yet, in 
collaboration with stimuli ^m the 
snout, the gnole has keen percep- 
tion of its surroundings. The exter- 
nal ear, or pinrut, is large, fleshy, 
and sli^tty point^ at the top. The 
strong fossier forearms are heavily 
musded. The hands are extremely 
large and maturely developed, wnth 
fully opposable thumbs giving the 


gnole full digital articulation. The 
feet have evolved for uprig^it pos- 
ture instead of prehension (the 
non-opposable haflfix, or big toe, 
is a vestigial grasping digit, as with 
human beings). The short legs are 
heavily mu^ed, particularfy the 
calf, which (along wife fee gluteus 
maximud) holds fee Ixxfy erect 
The average life-span of fee 
creature is imknowm, and fee 
source of much speculation. How- 
ever, it is known feat gnoles are 
hib^atoiy, spending from early 
October through to fee end of 
January each year beneath ground 
in their ‘sets’. During this period 
fee body temperature dr^s to 
378° F and heartbeat reduces to 
approximately 10 beats per min- 
ute. Hibernation may be a con- 
tributory factor to the remarkable 
longevity of gnoles. “Fun^e’, fee 
only gnole ever in captivity, is 
considered middle-aged at one 
hundred twenty years. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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gnole nol n [fr. Greek gnomus earthdweller and 
talpidae, mole] i herbivorous mammal, dis- 
puted whether of the order Hominidae, Talpidae 
(mole), or Old World order now extinct. Short, 
furry, thickset, bipedal creature, tail-less, with 
strong forearms and crouched gait. Hibematoiy 
with deep layer of subcutaneous fat 2 adj 
unique, one of a kind 3 w to walk with a waddling 
gait gnoled happily along the sidewalk 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 







I Walker Between Two Worlds 


There are places on the earth no human foot has ever trod. 
Not many places, and they grow fewer by the hour, but some 
remain, scattered in isolated pockets across the globe: sealed 
caverns and floating islands, jungle floors overgrown and ripe 
valltys hidden by ringing mountains, they bask in unsuspected 
solitude, alone but not lonely. 

Around the earth whirl downward-looking satellites, silently 
mapping and photographing every square inch of cloud and land 
and even ocean floor. Godly peeping toms, the cold unsleeping 
eyes snap millions of photographs day after day. 

They see the forests, but not the trees. 

On the south-east face of North America is a kindly age-wrinkle 
known on human maps as the Appalachian Mountains. In the 
fcir south of that range, Fun^e the gnole slipped silently 
through the lush undergrowth by the gentle bank of a clear 
vall^ lake. Today was the autumn il^uinox, the only day 
of the year shared by summer and fall, and Fimgle was out 
among the riot of pink and purple rhododendron and azalea to 
collect special herbs and mushrooms for the dinner he would 
prepare tonight for his few friends who remained in the Valley 
of Smiling Water. 

The day was unnaturally hot - most \mreasonably unseasonal, 
Fungle felt. The seasons seemed all a-kilter these years, sum- 
mers hotter and thicker each time ’round, winters more long 
and deep. The green world’s struggle from the white seemed 
more difficult each thaw. Every winter his long and dreamless 
hibernation seemed to last a few days longer, and he awakened 
with thick pelt dulled and ever more sagging from the slow 
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dissolution of fat that sustained him through a sleep that lasted 
three full moons. 

This bright afternoon, however, Fungle’s sleek dark pelt felt 
imprisoned within his homespun outfit from the day’s leaden 
heat as he moved silently through thick green mountain laurel 
and choking kudzu along the riverbank. The silent blending 
with which he moved had become habit long ago. Like chanting 
protective ‘wards’ when he left his home or went to bed, moving 
quietly had become a daily part of life in a world that, lately, was 
changing faster than Fungle did himself. 

What’s on with the world, Fungle often wondered, when the 
seasons’re ah codswalloped up, swingin’ further one from t’other 
every year? 

Well, he reflected as he continued along the bank toward a 
particular plant he knew grew nearby, arguin’ with the weather 
only gets ya wetter. He stopped at a fat-tipped cattail bowed 
before him and knelt to examine it. His hand, thick-fingered 
wth nnls dark and hard enough to seem like claws, brushed 
fur. Fungle set his wire-whiskered snout against 
thought how he r. aght cook its 
oil or ™ saut^ed in a smidgen of walnut 

cattail 

S'™' y™ Mp that thee Jd I 
The air abow the cattail began to shimmer 

mind. 

up me carrot\soup'*ftr^tonfght 

and dear.’ ^ lofughl I m entertainin’ fnends near 
ns well. ^ to my pleasure 

ianc^c mto m""Ld bo’ I*'™"'”® 

y.np.P-s hehds traced a„“ icTe 
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he harvested a dozen cattail stalks and continued his culi- 
nary quest. 

Rubbing his snout with a furry cattail stalk as he moved 
quickly and quietly through dense thickets of rhododendron, 
Fungle reflected on the appetites of his remaining guesties-to- 
be. Ka, when he arrived for dinner in his loud and rowdy way 
- now Ka would want raw earthy things to eat; mushrooms still 
dirtied and earthworms wriggling. Moving to and fro in the earth 
as he did - being, after all, a gnome - his tastes ran a bit below 
the crust. But who could fault him that? 

Fungle stopped before a cluster of dog-roses, late-blooming 
and fragrant. 

And Neema, he thought. What would Neema want? It was 
hard to say, for Neema Cleverbread was aU rough-hewn woods 
and liable to leave splinters if handled improperly. She was the 
last of the Cleverbreads left in the valley, as Fungle was the last 
of the Foxwits, and so long as the generations-old feud between 
the Cleverbreads and the Foxwits over custodianship of these 
parts remained an issue, neither of them would leave if the other 
remained. Though Neema had been dinner guest at Fungle’s 
home before, and brought along her own incomparable acorn 
breads, she had done so mostly because of her fondness for 
Fungle’s father. Wisp, and his bottomless trove of stories from 
ancient times before the ‘You’re-a-peons’ had begun to settle in 
Americka. 

Fungle imagined Neema eating delicate and dainty, with 
bites small and savouring, wanting leafy things and sauces 
and crystalline sweets that dissolved on the tongue to make 
her wonder if she had even eaten them at all. 

Fungle smiled as he drank the velvet perfume of the dog- 
roses. Now, there was an absurd image: Neema Cleverbread, 
dainty! 

He pulled back from the roses, already fading toward winter, 
aiid looked at them sternly, ‘’i^adjer laughin’ at, then?’ he 
demanded. 'It’s a meal I’m plannin’, and plannin’ it takes, and 
I’ll thank ya to tend yer field and leave me to mine!’ 

But he smiled and blessed the roses, then stood to move his 
shadow so that th(^-^ could drink what light remained in the 
waning hot day. 
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into the thick plumage of the -wood. Hot and bright though the 
day might be, there were places in the forest the sun never 
shined. Canopied by the arching vault of intertwined branches 
of chestnut and oak, laurel and spruce, the dark wet ground of 
the deep wood was host to life that had no home outside of 
shadow, life that needed slime and wet to root. The air here in 
this dark rich place was its own perfume, a licentious incense of 
honeysuckle and foxgrape sootied with a tincture of leaf mould 
black and damp. It was here that Fungle came to look for special 
things: potent herbs for palate and potion, medicinal barks and 
roots for healing wounds of body and spirit, dew collected from 
tte petalled bells of flowers at dusk following a full moon, called 
m the ancient language of gnoles ‘tears of the stars’. 

But most special of all were what spread before him like a 
city of parasols in a miniature vallqr between the boles of trees 
- nmshrooms, stolid in rinp like models of the monuments 
erected by Fungle’s ancestors drowned continents ago. Some 
like large brown saucers over fleshy gills, others 
detp?ea7euS"'°^^ artificial-looking with skins luminous as 

‘Blessums!’ he murmured with pleasure. 

Sr w ~ 

it were g«“s?d if 

above his tell grefn cotecd can'SiSf branches 

wore from abelief that it funnelled gnoles, Fungle 

cosmos). consciousness nearer the 

jmapsack^S’e Wm,^FSgl^|f 

him, mirror to the h'fe and around 

curiously brittle with the poweT^arr^”’ J^^?kers felt 
claustral, dank cathedral rant charged the air of this 
roots. After ten dee^Io^rpTi? and 

feather atop his cap.^then said ‘sJrit ^ touched the wishing 
yer presence an’ gilnt me a boon^? ° mushroom, give me 

«niq« i„ nature Td “e„ ta dSr? ‘5^^' 

presence he registered in ^ ^he soft 

egistered m the dark clearing triggered odd 
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associations; moonlight, a smell of starch, a delight in decay. 
The spirit said nothing, which Fungle was accustomed to, but he 
felt its acknowledgement as he began to harvest the mushrooms 
he wanted, blessing each one before removing it from the earth. 
The poisonous ones he left for the turtles, who liked them. 

Breaking out of the forest’s cover on the way home, Fungle saw 
the sun about to touch the sawtoothed mountains, and he set 
down his bulging knapsack to watch his favourite time, when 
the ^e of dusk closes to loose the spirits of twilight that dwell 
in the ephemeral world conjoining night and day. 

Ail around him Fungle felt the changing of the light, the 
sun’s gentle alchemy that transformed the land. Spreading 
shafts splintered at the mountain’s edge to shatter gold against 
shivering leaves, bake dough-grey rock golden brown, glint 
quicksilver on a kingfisher splashing in the river. 

He closed his eyes and sM could see the setting sun, felt it 
burning out there immeasurably far away, felt the land on which 
he stood swinging ’round it, felt the turning of the earth beneath 
his booted feet Seasons an’ cycles, he thought ’I depends on 
rotation. Stars and planets, birth and life and death. He smiled. 
Even the stirring spoon that makes me gravies. 

In the air he sensed a bristling disturbance, small but sharp, 
like a ripple on a lake of winds. He felt a pricking in his thumbs, 
noted gnats gathered in scribbling frenzies above the ebony 
sheen of the lake. Most pekuliar, he thought. Rain tonight, or 
I’m no judge. Best beez on me ways. 

High in the sky was something like a cloud, but ruler- 
straight and gilded by the setting sun. It lengthened as Fungle 
watched with senses more subtle than sight. Fungle felt the 
hurtiing metal thing that drew the line in the sky He also 
felt fte sUent whirling thinp looking down from far above 
the sl^. But they were part of another world that had onlv 
recently begun to concern him, and he felt their presence 
the way he knew fte motion of crickets’ legs and noodling of 
womjs through dirt, knew the trees’ light drinking and patfent 

The sun touched the mountains 

“cn was why he was out here, after alL ^ 
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The sun lowered behind the mountains. Fungle opened 
his eyes. 

On this day when seasons met he watched the day bleed into 
night and thought, Well met. Above him the clouds, changed 
colour; gold to yellow to orange to cinnamon, a hundred 
deepening shades between each. The changing colour seemed 
to roughen their texture as they darkened. 

Was this something else that had changed? Fungle could not 
be sure, but it seemed to him that sunsets had not appeared so 
bloody forty or fifty years ago: not so much murky sienna and 
brooding brick-red. 

He sighed. But it’s all so gradjial and yer noggin’ plays a passel 
a’ tricks. 

The clouds edged toward grey. 

Fungle blessed the departed sun and lifted up his knapsack, 
bulging with mushrooms, grasses, pennyroyal, dill, and camo- 
mile. He threaded furry arms through the sturdy willowbark 
. steps, ben^eneath the knapsack’s weight, and descended into 
me vauQT. The mountain shadows lengthened toward him like 
tangs in a closing mouth. 

stopped. By his boots something 
glinted in the grass. Fungle bent and picked it up. A cylinder 

^ and blue dwign, a 
e^drop-shaped hole in one end. Fungle set his nose a|dnst 

ch^ScS?. of ale, but nas^th 

yet set foot in Fungle’s 
vaUey - he’d have felt it instantiy if one had - so twrlust 

‘“'^”6 e °“"' 

iJihmit StZoh bem to crush the container 

surronn^d uSXrPh? "“'SDSL'S.®' 


11 in his pack and conhnueJS iSenSr^S™.'”*"' 


came to think Tas’the^ ^ " encountered what he later 

to6e.hcrto»,toF„„gle.shom..a?p:l,^rdl’SLl7S 
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folk: woodland elves, a three-point buck, an imp, several rabbits, 
hobgoblins, foxes, and brownies, a fastidious raccoon, a sextet of 
surly dwarves, a well-mannered skunk, a couple of trolls, and an 
ogre. The latter, huge and imposing, was a reformed carnivore, 
and Fungle had glimpsed him a time or two petting rabbits with 
only the slightest hint of chagrin. A bluejay perched on his burly 
shoulder. 

Even as he hailed the group, Fungle felt a sense of the 
importance of their mission. Forest creatures dwell together 
in tacit communion, understanding their role in the great dance 
of life and death around them, but they rarely step out together. 
They halted on the path as Fungle approached them, and it did 
not escape the gnole that each face was as serious as a human 
being’s prayer book. 

‘Meblessins to ya one and all on this fine evenin’,’ said Fungle. 
‘And what sends yer grave selves slouchin’ toward me door?’ 

They glanced nervously among themselves. Fungle waited 
patiently, understanding that they had some favour to ask him, 
and that the asking of favours from a shaman came difficult for 
most creatures. 

After a bit of glancing about and some prodding expressions, 
it became obvious that one of the dwarves had been elected 
their spokesperson. Uniroyal, thought Fungle, remembering 
the dwarf’s name. Odd name for a forest creature. Then he 
remembered that the dwarf was a cobbler who had made an 
occupation of night-time sorties into the fringes of the Land 
of No in order to purloin rubber tyres, which he cut up in his 
workshop and used to re-sole boote. 

He did a roaring trade. 

In fact, Fungle recollected, about the only boot-wearing 
creatures who did not deal with Uniroyal the cobbler were 
gnoles. Traditionalists one and all, they still preferred w^ed 
hemp to protect their feet from nettles and briars, and sniffed 
at such a notion as ‘material progress’. 

Of course, the dwarf could have named himself Michelin or 
Goodyear, which were fine names, and for a while Firestone had 
held a certain allure. But Uniroyall What a ring, what grandeur! 
Uni: one, plus royal. ‘Royal one’ — who could resist? 

‘Ahem ahem,’ said the dwarf, raising a gnarled fist to his 
mouth to clear his throat politely. ‘G’devenin’, Mister Fungle, 
sir.’ 

‘A fine good evenin’ to yerself, Master Cobbler. 
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Umroyal seemed pleasantly surpnsed at toe hononfic. ‘Er, 
we all - that is, us here plus the creatures hereabouts wmch 
we represent, feel that we's bein’ subjected to mcreamly 
unendurable conditions froin the continuous expansion of the 

empire of the human beans.’ t j « xt 

•What he’s sayin’,’ interjected an elf, ‘is that the Land of No 

is steppin’ on our toes.’ x.- 

Uniroyal nodded. “Iliere ain’t a day goes by, he continued, 
gathering courage, Vhen one of our brethren ain’t uprooted 
from his home without a warning or a care. An’ fer what? he 
demanded. 

‘Mills,’ said the ogre. 

‘Malls,’ corrected a troll. 

The skunk looked down sadly. 

‘More acres than I got hairs, turned into flat hard stuff ya 
can’t dig or plant,’ said Uniro;^. ‘Streams not ten dobhops* 

> from here've become nothin’ more’n muddy piddles swimmin’ 
more with rubbish than with fish. Ya’d sooner gargle bees than 
drink from it’ 

The three-point buck hung his majestic head. 

‘They’s creepin’ up on ya, Fungle,’ said Uniroyal, ^ust wait. 
Spells or no spells, one day yer gonna wake up an’ fod one o’ 
them mall mills plunk in the middle o’ yer vall^, with big noiqr 
roads up on pillars everywhere you can shake a stick.’ 

The foxes solemnly shook their heads. 

‘It’s too much,’ said a troll. 

The other animals agreed, and vented their anger and frustra- 
tion. Fungle let it go on a moment because part of the reason 
they had come was to reveal their anger and its source, but when 
such words as ‘resistance’ and ‘revolution’ and ‘retribution’ 
began to surface, he held up his hands for silence. 

‘Me OTO family,’ he said, 'has lit’rally took flight from just 
such doings as yer describin’. They’s headed west to deeper, 
darker forests.’ 

^ ‘Well,’ growled the ogre, “we not so lucky to have Lunabirds 
like you gnoles.’ His sneer betrayed his salad days as a 
carnivore. ‘We stuck here. Room and time all gone.’ For 
an ogre this was nearly a speech of state, for most ogre 

• J digit = i” 10 mozaes = i wamble 

10 digits = I strider 7 wambles = 1 clobhop 
ro striders = 1 moizy 10 dobhops = 1 gnolethon 
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:onversations are as direct and eloquent as a bash on the 
lead with a club. 

Fungle frowned. ‘The protection o’ this vallq^ has long been 
my charge, and I’ve always gladly done my duty to them that 
live in it.’ 

‘But what about the world, Fungle?’ asked an elf. 

‘That’s a bit beyond me abilities,’ he said. ‘Me warding 
spells’ve fouled their diggin’ machines and confused their 
directions and bent their blades for some time now to help 
keep us hidden.’ He gestured helplessly. ‘But Wily Barktea, 
me old master, taught me that there ain’t a spell in all the 
world that’ll stop the tide. An’ what yer talkin’ about is a tide, 
a human tide. I stayed here while me own family left because 
this land is me passion and me life’s work. But b^ond what 
I’ve already done an’ what I already know, I have no solutions. 
Have ya not prayed to Molom an’ told him yer grievances?’ 

The creatures glanced among themselves. ‘We have, of 
course,’ said the dwarf. ‘But either Molom is unheeding, or 
we cannot reach him.’ 

‘Molom unheeding?’ Fungle was surprised. ‘I’ve never heard 
tell of him ignoring the plight of woodfolk.’ 

The dwarf shrugged. ‘Be that as it may, we’ve been forced to 
derive our own solutions.’ 

‘I would be glad to hear them,’ said Fungle. 

“You are our solution,’ said the dwarf. 

Fungle was puzzled. ‘But I’ve just told you 
Uniroyal pointed at him. ‘ Yom, Fungle Foxwit, well-read gnole 
of letters, mage and shaman o’er this valley, are as eloquent with 
words as the frog is in layin’ her eggs. You, dear sir, must be our 
ambassador.’ 


‘Ambassador?’ Fungle was not sure he liked the taste of 
the word. 

But Uriiroyal was nodding eagerly. ‘For our sake, you must 
undertake a diplomanic mission to the Land of No to meet with 
the King of the Humans hisself. Tell him -’ 

King . . . of the Humans?’ Fungle was looking a bit green 
around tlie gills. ‘Meet with the King of the -’ 

‘Meet \rith him,' continued Uniroyal, ‘and tell him to tend to 
his nshin , and we 11 tend to ours.’ 

Fungle looked from one sombre face to the next ‘But but 

"'^"tact rvith them long ago. The da^k ones’ 
the Cherokecs, were our fnends in these mountains - we traded 
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As the delegation turned away, the ogre picked up a bunn 
rabbit and held it close, stroking its sil^ pelt with big, wart 
fingers. ‘One day,’ he said, ‘won’t be no woods to run to.’ 

And they were gone, the tyre-tread soles of Uniroyal’s boot 
slapping the earth in dissatisfaction. 

The rest of the way home Fungle’s head swarmed wit 
impractical schemes of giant aiiy-plane arks to fly the fores 
creatures west, or powerful spells of invisibility around th 
entire valley, or treaties with the human beans acknowledgin 
the vallqr as sacred ground - 

{But what about the world, Fungle? asked an elf’s voice ii 
memory.) 

-but overriding aU such grandiose notions were those haunt 
ing last words of the ogre, words that made Fungle angry am 
filtrated and sad. He was their mage, and they had come t 
him for help. He could not let them down. 

Fungle swept up a handful of prickly nuts scattered beneatl 
an ancient beech tree. Prising free their sweet kernels to nibbl 
on occupied his hands while he pondered the day’s events thi 
rest of the way home. 

Home. 

Home for a gnole can be many things. Scattered acros 
the world when their ancestral land was destroyed eons ago 
gnoles learned to call many places home. Caverns and forest 
and desert sands; turmels and grass huts and trees. Whereve: 
they have planted their homes, legends of the Little People have 
taken root, be they the elves of Germany or the l^rechauns o 
Ireland. In Hindustan thty are the Buamanus; in Japan the3 
wear the name Ainu, the little men of Hokkaido. India know; 
them as Silvestras; to Ceylon they are Nittawo, the ‘little los 
people’. 

But thqr’re gnoles all the same. 

At a clearing by the edge of a circular lake, Fungle’s hands 
formed ancient patterns as he spoke: 

Winklum, Blinklum, Blindyouzbee, 

Release me spell of invisibility!’ 

Suddenly there was Fungle’s little coracle boat, water^''ofed 
fabric stretched over wicker hoops shaped like a gi? ^ 

shell. The boat had not been invisible before Fung ' 
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lis spell, nor had it simply not been there. The ward he had 
(laced around it was much like the one set to protect his house 
■ indeed, like the wards that protected the entire vallqr. It 
worked by leading the eye away from the object it protected, 
rhe little boat was there; you just wouldn’t look at it so long as 
he ward was in place. Fungle had learned the hard way that, 
vhere magick is concerned, simplest is bestest. 

Fungle unburdened himself of the hei.f'y knapsack and 
tepped gingerly into the centre of the coracle. He sat facing 
he shore and began to paddle towards the island dense with 
rees in the centre of the circular lake. 


If the lake was an eye and the island its iris, Fungle’s home 
vas its pupil, and from within the simple comfort of its confines 
le watched over the valley. 

At the island s bank he pulled the coracle half out the water 
and hefted his knapsack. His hands inscribed the air and he 
chanted to set the ward of invisibility again. 

FoHovdng a path no untrained eye could trace to the heart 
of the island s wood, Fungle approached the weathered stump 

“'J.f fT; the stump 

2 warding speUs relax beneath his 

grasped an edge of the stump and lifted, and there 
a doo^y opening onto a passage that led down 
into darkness. For Fungle s house was rn-nniniT 


Wismoldes^ 

so tigha™Sf 1 ^ and fitted 

not be SsSh® that the thinnest blade could 

eighty blocks 

and the vin si^ of represented the moon 

intuitiom another irnagination, prophecy, 

»i!h moss md 

was carved with suns and nether side, the secret door 

dwelling beneath. tncate whorls to fm^er protect the 

irounl before'going Sside^^^'^^ ^ 
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le loved the rain; loved to sleep to its patter and awaken to its 
leansing - but his satisfaction quickly turned to puzzlement, 
rhe clouds weren’t just amassing for a downpour, they were 
toiling like a thickening sauce. And they looked to be searching. 
'ungle’s face, happy even at rest, grew wary. He sensed a feeling 
n the clouds’ grey gravity, an intent. 

The storm, he realised, was coming in not from the north, 
;outh, east, or west, but from all four directions at once. The 
■oiling clouds edged towards a common centre as if a maelstrom 
vere draining the sky, yet for all their churning thty looked solid 
IS floating boulders. 

From four directions at oncel 

Fungle liked this not at all. Still - arguin’ with the weather only 
nakes yer wetter. What’s to do? Best go in and batten down. Got 
pjesties cornin’ and comefeastibles to fix. 

Across the liquid sky of lake, bats flew among the willows like 
iemented scraps of black rag. 

Fungle shut the door. Above him came the first shudder of 
thunder. 


Smells! Vapours! Pungent potpourri adrift on the air! If not for 
the rain dri-ving down the drifting melange aroma of Fungle’s 
cooking, that night you’d’ve found his home vath your nose 
alone, protective wards or no. 

In the kitchen you’da thought the King o’ the Gnoles hisself 


was coming fer grub, the way Fungle carried on. Combining all 
the best qualities of gourmet chef and circus juggler he scurried 
about gathering up utensils, pots and bowls, slicing and dicing, 
chopping and hopping, a master of impromptu inspiration. 

Lessee, what ll be, walnut soup r tansy pudding wt’ chestnut 
jelly, 0 why^ not both sez me? An’ howtafix them cattails? Steamed 
or fried, bailed or poached, sauteed with dandelion greens? I know: 
I’ll just set to ’em and let me hands make up me mind! 

Fungle’s hands fluttered like birds orbiting ’round his roly- 
poly body. He chopped wild onions and kneaded dough (remem- 
ber to heat the quince honey for that when it’s teacakes') one 
hand spoonmg juices into sauces while the other stirred’ and 
brought the wooden spoon to fussy lips that blew and tasted 
His brow furrowed for all the world as if vexed by theorems of 
^uniyeme No, no; more horseradish to fire ufi the gravy' His 
anus wmdmiUed into action again, ® 

His bulge-bellied clay stove became pregnant with newbaked 
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otherway^? ‘It’s some human mage’s hat, I’m swoni,’ Peapod 
would say, pointing out the runic hex affixed to the front. Peapod 
found the cap such a dangerously human thing that wearing it 
seemed an act of defiance. Naturally defiant himself, Peapod 
was rarely seen without the cap, though he took a terrible 
teasing about it. Fungle remembered offering once to prep^e 
his nephew a potion of lavender and rosemary for the restorin’ 
of fur, bein’ as he always wore that cap and Fungle could only 
reckon it were ’cause Peapod were getting all baldy-egged on 
top before his time. 

For his part, Fungle soon forgot Neema’s ^es upon him. 
Dreamy lost in his playing, Fungle considered himself eng^ed 
in a conversational concertina between himself and the spirits 
of the trees whose wood had gone into the making of his fine 
mandolute. Spruce and oak were inlaid and curved and carefully 
fitted, selected from the trees themselves by Fungle and blessed 
by him before their use. Often when he played he felt the essence 
of those trees, collaborators in a music of down-growing root and 
up-tumed leaf, and therefore a music of earth and of sky. 

Soon he felt the music carrying his hands along - for 
sometimes it was this way and not the opposite - toward an 
ending, and rocking with the lusty tempo he finally clenched 
the neck in his left hand, and witii his right windmilled four 
crashing crescendos that left the others still and gaping at the 
very passion the spilled notes contained - all the others, that 
is, but Peapod. He had got a pot from off an S-sbaped hook on 
the iron bar over Fungle’s hearth and danced round beating it 
like a bodhran. When the last notes of Fungle’s final chord had 
shattered upon the walls and died in the fire’s crackle, Peapod 
in his silly human cap still cavorted, banging about in metre 
wholly removed from the tempo of Fungle’s piece. Eyes closed 
he drummed and swayed. 

‘Peapod,’ Froog said mildly from his chair. 

Boom boom-boom bang! from Peapod’s hands 

‘UiTder ^e speU of ine playin’,’ observed Fungle, smihhg. 

shrink wiu. sudden seuZLotre s 
behind a hand, but her briaht 
shook his head and clucked faoSy 
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‘Let’s ’ave it over,’ said Froog. 

‘Have it over, Pa?’ Peapod asked innocently. ‘Have what 
over?’ 

‘Peapod.’ Froog’s face, usually so ready to smile despite a life 
of much calamity and hardship, had grown stem. 

Fungle hugged his mandolute. 

Peapod lowered his head until nothing could be seen of his 
face below the halfmoon bill and embroidered hex of, his human 
cap. Slowly he lowered Fungle’s pot to the floor and raised a 
hand to his ear. From it he pulled out a curious object, a sort 
of thimble the colour of flesh, with a cord leading down into 
his tunic. 

Beside her brother. Quince hung her head, clenched fingers 
playing nervously. 

Peapod drew on the cord until a box emerged. It was of no 
material that occurred in their valley, a dull black hard-edged 
mng all comers and knobs. Peapod held it a moment, reluctant 

o p^ with the thing, then handed it over to his father’s 
outstretched hand. 


Hie fire seemed to cackle at Peapod’s embarrassment, 

^and, Froog’s features 
^ his brother’s 

wmness and the years that hung heavy about his face. Froog 

suppose ya 

got tius from that no-good gnome,’ said Froog. 
iio-good,’ objected Peapod mildly. 

mole^Md wW’ his father. ‘But he’s a gnome and not 
gnole, and what s good fer him ain’t i..„_4. t » 



L- bylhTZ^ 



years?’ 


NeXet S fI!’' ashamed, 

loved wife had nounded'^^V^® Bedina, Froog’s wel 

propped h’alf-deZd agti^t hS* ”^^10*? h"d 

severed, and the chimn k j had been complete] 

Though h^Ul^tS cures " "^“^^himed £l re< 

Physick. But the finest hfi remedies, Fungle was n 

xmi tne finest healer among the gnoles, Chicor 
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Longpelt, had flown west years before with the rest of flie 
Longpelts after a single low-flying plane had buzz-sawed over- 
head, even though Fungle had assured them that the wards 
protected from above as well. So because Fungle was &e 
vallq^’s only shaman, albeit an imperfect one, the gravely sick 
and seriously iniured were brought to him straight away. In 
fearful haste Fungle had prepared potions and healing pastes 
for Froog, and he would not sleep or even rest until he was 
sure his brother would see the mom. When finally he had done 
all he could do and Froog slept deeply in Fungle’s bed, Fungle 
afforded himself the luxury of asking what had happened. 

'Standin' on a metal road, he was, Fungle,’ Bedina’d said, her 
breath dispelling the steam of a calming tea Fungle had brewed 
for her. 'It runs at the foot of the mountains, two metal lines 
stitched by planks beneath.’ 

‘I know the one,’ Fungle had said. ‘There’s an iron demon 
screams along it every other night’ 

‘Well this night it’s got yer poor brother’s leg.’ Bedina’s ^es 
had misted with the telling. ‘He was down there aU curious an’ 
’ookin’ about,’ she related. ‘Y’know how he is.’ 


Fun^e knew. At that time Froog had been all taken with 
ruman things. He’d collect their tools and boxes, and fix ’em 
ip to working (though what they actually did oiten stayed a 
mystery), or use their hard tools to fix up gnole things for 
others. He’d become quite the handyman - an odd’n ender, 
as gnoles called such folk - and the train tracks were a sore 
temptation to him, for beside them could be found many human 
things ferried by the shrieking metal ship on rails across the 
Lands of No. Fungle had long ago given up begging Froog not 
to venture down there. And now tht<;. 


‘His foot got caught betwixt the planks,’ Bedina continued, 
an’ he struggled an’ I pulled, but there was no gettin’ free Oh 
Fungle, it were like as if it wanted him itself, that road did' The 
iron began to sing beneath his feet and we could hear it cornin’ 
S away, ffis ankle was all turned an’ he was kickin’ like a 
topped rabbit, and the thing was bearin’ down all hot-breathed 
hke It’d been conjured with foul words an’ an' . 

his hroa,.-, ,e,. ss fte 
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under wing for a handle, Fungle heard his father s voice from 
the living-rooni. *An’ whose *at with the ’uman-hean anuner I 
see ’anging from ’is pant-loop, eh?’ Wisp slapped his knee and 

‘Tain’t the same, Pa,’ said Froog. In the kitchen Fungle 
smiled as the hot poker hissed into the ale. It’s a special alchemy 
of families, he reflected, that turns a worried father into a defensive 
son. He gathered up mugs. 

‘I tell ya true,’ continued Froog. ‘His generation’s different 
from the ones before. All abuzz with human words and arty- 
facts.’ He accepted a mug of ale from Fungle. ‘Ah, blessums, 
brother mine, an’ long may yer chimney smoke.’ He drank 
thirstily. 

‘An’ who was the little tyke of a gnole,’ asked Wisp, face 
all wrinkled amusement regarding his son, ‘what cried when 
’e broke ’is wind-up music box with the ’uman beans on top 
that danced?’ 

Froog fidgeted uncomfortably on his chair. His fingers played 
on the hanSe of his cane. ‘Don’t remember,’ he said. 

‘Don’t remember!’ Wisp hooted. ‘Yer ^es was leakin’ like 
April maples fer two days!’ 

Fungle hid his smile behind a sip of burnt ale, remember- 
ing his little brother dancing along with the tiny mechanical 
figures. 

‘Aww,’ said Froog, and sealed the issue with a long draught 
of ale. Done, he wiped his snout with the back of an arm. ‘Ey 
there, Neema lass!’ he called to change the subject. ‘When’re 
you cornin’ to yer senses and lightin’ out west with the rest of 
us all?’ 

There was a brief, awkward silence. Froog’d meant well, of 
course, but given the past conflicts between Cleverbread and 
Foxwit, and between Neema and her own clan, old feuds were 
suddenly made all too palpable. 

But Neema understood the good feeling behind the comment 
and did not choose to take it wrong. ‘When I’ve no more choice 
to make, I reckon,’ she said. ‘Right now I’ve berries to jell and 
rows to hoe, and I see no reason to leave my fields fallow ’ 

^ ‘Ah, poor Neema!’ Froog replied. ‘That’s all because you 
aven t seen what’s finally sent me out of here. Fungle didn’t 
tell ya what I seen?’ 

hifoS^^ariS*^^'^ atFungle. “What Fungle Foxwit tells or don’t’s 
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‘One minute there’s a forest; next Froog shrugged as if all 
were hopeless - ‘a town. And fulla people to boot.’ 

‘Humans,’ Neema muttered resignedly. 

‘Not fifteen clobhops away as I’m sittin’ here,’ finished Froog. 
‘Though to hear me brother count it, th^ may’s well all be 
crowded one against another on t’other side o’ the world, and 
us all happy-wappy in our little homes. Fahl’ 

‘I’ve never said that, brother mine,’ said Fimgle gently, 
remembering his little brother’s resentment when Fungle had 
been picked to be the new shaman of the clan, and aware that 
a tinge of the old jealousy could still colour his tone. ‘And no 
one here thinks ya anjrthing but sensical fer leavin’. But you’ve 
a family, Froog.’ 

Neema bowed down her head. 

‘You’ll sing a different tune about fairness when those devils 
pop up on yer own front porch,’ Froog said bitterly. ‘And th^ 
won’t knock afore bargin’ in!’ He laughed mirthlessly. ‘Like as 
not they’ll catch ya with yer snout in a book! It’s all well an’ 
good to deal with yer potions an’ pomes an’ puffs of purple 
smoke and vapour, but everyday doings’re a different matter, 
Fungle.’ 

‘That’s be as may,’ said Fungle. ‘But ’til then it’s me own front 
porch and this valley’s me wife an’ child both.’ 

Froog looked stricken. He struggled from his chair and leaned 
heavily on his cane, free hand fidgeting about his patched and 
threadbare coveralls. ‘Fungle, Fungle,’ he said, and Fungle’s 
eyes misted at the note of shame in his brother’s tone. ‘Before 
our pa and on our mother’s memory, I’m sorry’s can be fer what 
I just said. Wrong it was, an’ wrong I am, and I’ll say now that on 
that day when yer hearth falls sooty from the trod o’ strangers 
o’erhead, you’ll have a place beside our own. That’s a promise 
from yer brother, and none could make better.’ 

Fungle hugged his brother warmly. For a while they stood 
embraced before the fire, and this, then, was the true moment 
of their leave-taking: happy with each other’s love and sad at 
their parting, as all good leave-takings are. 

Not long after. Wisp rose to his tired old feet and said they’d 
best be on their way. So Fungle accompanied the rest of the 
Foxwits one last time to the shore of his little island. Again 
he embraced his brother. He gave his blessings to Quince 
md Peapod and bade them mind their father on their perilous 
joumty west. 
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in yer own land - trapped, in a way, inside yer veiy soul - are 
you a-certain you can leave here? This is home. 

‘Ah, enough of these thoughts,’ he said out loud. ‘Guesties 
soon this beastly night, and they’re cornin’ fer a feastin’, not a 
funeral! *7 ’won’t do atkll to taint such a meal with these dark 
thoughts. Not on Equinox night!’ 

He set to cleaning his already immaculate living-room, a 
whirlwind sweeping of carpets and dusting the mantel, lifting 
every animal-shaped bowl and vase to wipe beneath. He lit long 
beeswax candles and set them in lobster-shaped candlestick 
holders, then carried those to light incense sticks in burners 
shaped like tiny mice hunched in spotless comers. He dusted 
the old varnished box that held on velvet a flintheaded Cherokee 
arrow, peace token from a time long past. He microscopically 
straightened his ancient framed map on the wall above where his 
musical instruments were hung- wooden pipes, dtilcimers, bag- 
pipes, theorbos, and a sackbut. (The map, it bears mentioning, 
showed a continent in the Atlantic Ocean between Europe and 
North America, and had been drawn before pyramid bricks had 
set to baking in the Egyptian sun.) 

Out of habit Fungle ran his fingers along the door that led 
down to his library and felt the ward he’d set there gently deflect 
his hand. 

Thunder shook the house. 

In the dining-room Fungle practised his ‘willwalking’ ability; 
setting the table without touching any of the dining implements, 
but instead guiding them into place with the power of his 
mind. It actually required more effort than it would have 
to merely set the table by hand, but no ability stays sharp 
unless it is kept in constant use. He did drop a fork, but with 
everything on his mind this wasn’t anything to be ashamed of. 
^yway, it was a far ciy from when he had first attempted 
it, years ago: he’d decided to go ahead and have dinner on 
the floor, since that was where everything had ended up 
anyway. 

By hand he adjusted the needlepoint tablecloth an invisible 
fraction and readjusted the ornamental plates. Finally satisfied, 
he stepped back from the table and looked up to the ceiling. 
Even through the thick stone he heard the drum of rain. Fungle 
closed his eyes and breathed deep, and his mind filled with the 
image of the valley lidded with thick stormclouds drenching it 
like sponges squeezed over a bowl. The odd feeling brought by 
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‘Ahh, thankee muchly,’ said Ka, and wiped his enormous 
mouth with the back of a dirfy arm, leaving a smear very 
like a drawn-on moustache. ‘Long may yer chimn^ smoke, 
dear Fiuigle,’ he blessed. 

‘Another?’ offered Fungle. 

Ka stared at his empty mug in surprise. ‘Bless me - gone 
already!’ 

Fungle accepted the empty mug with a warm and knowing 
smile. 

While Fungle prepared another mixture, the gnome looked 
around the spotless living-room. ‘Ah, now it’s tiie nice thing 
about havin’ good friends as guesties that ya don’t hafta be 
cleanin’ and scrubbin’ to make ’em feel fhome,’ Ka observed. 

In the kitchen, pouring, Fungle blushed and kept a smile to 
himself. 

‘I’m givin’ apologies for being late,’ continued Ka, ‘’specially 
after yer kindly invite. An’ bless yer boots fer draggin’ a body 
in.’ Fungle glided into the living-room and handed Ka another 
fish-shaped mug of ash wine, which Ka accepted with a nod and 
athirsty widening of his small black eyes. ‘But on the way under 
here I ran into the fossilbones of an old beastie, y’see, and ya 
know how much I loves ’em. I tunnelled ’roimd it and got its 
shape and size, and turn me inside out if t’weren’t bigger’n 
yer own house! Fish, I think it were. Now how d’ya suppose 
a beasty-fish got up in these here moimtains long-ago times, 
Fungle?’ 

‘These here motmtains was under the sea long-ago times,’ 
Fimgle answered. ‘Just like the mountains of me people’s 
homeland’re a home to the fishes nowatimes.’ 

‘That’s how it is?’ Ka was plainly impressed. ‘Well, cheers to 
ya, then’ he said, and with that drained his ash wine in his 
usual single gulp. He wiped his mouth dirty with a smudged 
arm. ‘Well, I brought along abone in case yer stuck fer victuals.’ 
Ka patted the mesh bag near his enormous paunch. ‘Lessee now 
. . . Eh, where.’s me wits tonight?’ He looked up in chagrin at 
Fungle watching in amusement. ‘Musta dropped it knockin’ 
about. Shame; they make a lishious soup.’ 

‘No matter,’ said Fungle, ‘there’s plenty here to keep yer from 
missin’ a bone from a dead beastly beasty-fish. An’ there’s no 
need for apologisin’ neither, bein’s how Neema seems tardied 
by the storm.’ 

Ka belched. ‘It’s a storm afoot up topside, is it? Wondered 
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‘Tobacco Inn!’ Fungle grew stem. ‘Have you nothin’ better 
to do with yer time in the earth tiian squander it with such 
scoundrels as accumulate there? Like rot on old wet logs, they 
are, worse by far than . . . than . . He sputtered, unable to 
think of what Tobacco Inn’s patrons might be worse th^. 

But Ka paid no attention, staring ceilingward. ‘Now, give us a 
moment . . .’ he said. A hard hand pensively stroked the crusted 
layers of his numerous chins. ‘No, won’t do,’ he muttered. ‘That 
one? Ah, no; not to a friend. Aha!’ He slapped his thigh. ‘Got it: 
what patch has no stitches?’ 

Fungle could hardly believe his ears, for this riddle was 
older than the fossil fish his firiend had found earlier. But 
he appreciated the gnome’s effort to ease his worries, so 
he pretended to ponder. ‘A patch with no stitches?’ he mut- 
tered. 

‘Give up?’ snapped Ka, and before Fungle even had a chance 
to respond Ka bellowed the answer: ‘A cabbage ■patch\ Get 
it? Hoool’ And slapped his thigh again to aclmowledge his 
own wit. 

‘Not fair,’ Fungle sulked. 

‘Not fair?’ asked Ka, blundering into Fxmgle’s baited verbiage. 
“What’s not fair?’ 

‘A bear’s behind!’ Fungle riposted, closing the net on Ka, and 
went into a fit of high-pitched, self-satisfied giggles. 

‘A bear’s . . . be . . .?’ The joke bloomed in him then, 
and he started to laugh - to really laugh, an awe-fulsome 
tremor that occupied his whole gnomebody, starting with a 
trembling in his great paimch that built like a volcano about 
to blow until it shot out his enormous mouth in gleeful 
gales to match the downdrenching torrent outside Fungle’s 
house. 

'l^^en he could speak again Ka said, ‘A’right, here be a riddle 
that 11 logger yer noggin’. What colours would yer paint the sun 
and the wind?’ 

Fungle frowned, serious, for all the world as if asked to 
remedy the crying of wind or calculate the angle of the seven 
• ^ of Pleiades using only his head and no paper. He stared 
into the fire and ventured, slowly, “Well, the sun would be gold, 
out what colour to paint the wind?’ 

Ka could not hide a smirk, and Fungle knew that gold for the 
sun was wrong. ° 

The wind, mm, yes,’ Fungle mused. 
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Fungle laughing lifted Ka’s accompaniment off the stove 
From the living-room crashed a chord. 

Fungle, Fungle, all a-bungle, 

How's yer garden grow? 

H grows ’couse it’s cravin’ to, 

And that’s all ya needs ta know! 

Fungle’s laughter blew steam from off the water he pourec 
into fine-wrought cups, one an owl, t’other a cat. He lowerec 
rosehip teaballs to bleed into the water and carried tray and al 
into the living-room where Ka grinned smugly. 

‘Oh, bravo, really,’ Fungle said dryly. 

‘’Nother verse?’ asked Ka. 

Fungle handed Ka the handled cat, which gave steam] 
thoughts from off its kiln-fired head. ‘Oh, I thinks anothe: 
verse’d spoil how special the firstun was,’ he said. 

Kabeamed, then stopped abruptly. His expression slid towarc 
the floor. ‘Why, yer a curbludgeonly wit and only half a gnole 
Fungle Foxwit, which ain’t too much to start with!' 

‘That’s may as be,’ Fungle agreed, playing his teaball likf 
a fishing bob in a clay-owl lake, ‘but nothin's bungled uj 
me ears.’ 

Not offended, Ka stretched up to put the dulcimer back ir 
place. ‘I’ll have ya know that, put asides yer playin’, I make: 
better music after beany meisl’ He cracked his knuckle; 
happily. ‘Er, speakin’ o’ which, Fungle . , .’ 

‘Say no more, m’friend,’ said Fungle, for he had already madf 
up his mind. ‘Let’s put ourselves round an Equinox feast!’ 

‘Let’s have at ’er, then,’ Ka replied - from the dinner tabk 
where he sat a’ready, knife and fork in hand. 

Ka s fingers fidgeted near his fat belly while Fungle offered 2 
simphe prayer for the food and the nature’s plenty it represented. 
To Ka it went on longer than the seasons it was meant to thank, 
becxuse the mage thanked the seasons, the seasonings, and the 
.^ipirits of every' ingredient - including those of the trees whose 
wood iiad become bowls and forks and even the dining table 
Itself. But finally Fungle moved his hands in ancient patterns 
of biasing - and for the next hour all further conversation was 
held between knives and forks. They gossiped among puddings 
and laughed among pies, barbed the oyster mushrooms arid 
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Ka’s hand reached absently out to pilfer a piece of mapled 
pumpkin which he neatly tossed into the wrinkled cavern of 
his mouth. ‘Ah, Fungle, I’ll trade my tunnels for treehouses 
if ya’ve not outdone yourself a hundredfold. The taste o’ that 
meal be a sight fer sore ears is all I’ll say an’ say no more.’ ^ 
But Fungle saw the change that had come over his friend’s 
face. His enormous mouth no longer creased in smile but 
hangdog drooped; his face now sullen and gone all pouchy 
below the small dark eyes seemed serious as a bear’s nose 


at honey. 

Fungle’s brow beetled with concern. He was accustomed to 
Ka’s changes in mood, for gnomes are gone all moody at a shift 
in the wind, and their hearts grow cloudy from a weather more of 
spirit than of sky. ‘Tell us what’s bogglin’ yer noggin, old friend,’ 
he asked gently. 

Ka fidgeted a good deal, and occupied a fair amount of time 
rearranging more comfortably his augmented belly. But finally 
he spoke, and his tone was sharp. ‘Fungle, I’ve bin bitin’ me 
tongue all night - when I haven’t been pushing victuals past it - 
but now me throat’s well oiled and me pipes’re all het up with yer 
good muddy ale, and yes I’ll allow as somethin’s botheratin’ me. 
Somethin’ of what you’d call yer personal nature, I’d add.’ 

From Ka this was unusual directness, and as Fungle studied 
the old gnome’s face his black-jewel ^es flashed with momen- 


tary suspicion, for he wondered whether he wasn’t being primed 
for some artful verbal riposte that would leave him pie-faced 
and spluttering. But his good guestie’s brooding countenance 
betrayed no deviousness, and abandoning his wariness Fungle 
replied, ‘Me ears be all pecuri'ous, Ka, so git vocable about it.’ 

'You intendin’ on leavin’ the valley?’ Ka asked bluntly. 
‘Packin’ up home an’ hearth and abandoning yer friends?’ He 
spat the words like poison festered long within his heart. 

The question pierced Fungle like a needle, and for a moment 
he could only grope through a rubble of confused thoughts. This, 
ften, had been lurking here all night like a rat in a comer waiting 
mr die household to put to bed. ‘I’ll be havin’ to soon or late, 
Ka, Fungle finally said. ‘Me family’s away going on two full 
moons now, and I’ve heard nothing from ’em since. An’ then 
there s the Ukes o’ this.’ From a shelf he took down the metal 
container he d found m the grass at sunset. ‘I know you hanker 

P^ts hornets in 

me head. He held the object out to Ka. 
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'Got a hundred or two a’ready,’ the gnome muttered withoi 
much enthusiasm as he accepted the can from Fungle. ‘MaJ 
nice cups if ya tear the tops off. Thankee.’ He looked from tt 
can to Fungle. Tt don’t excuse yer taldn’ yer leave, though.’ 

Fungle sighed. ‘We been over it a time or two a’ready, Ka. 

‘And I don’t like it better every time or two,’ replied Ki 
‘First it’s Mugworts, then it’s Tansys, then Mold3nvarps, all u 
an’ gone, poof! like smoke. Then the Lightbomes light out, tli 
Sneedebenys sneak away, the Mugworts muddle off - even o 
Puddlefoot the hermit! ’Til aU the gnole folks is gone, fiappii 
west in their rickety loonybirds.’ 

‘Lunabirds,’ Fungle corrected for the how many-eth time. 

‘Whatever,’ said Ka; ‘thqr’s still off like so many geese fer th 
season. Only, geese come teck.’ He swung his head sadly. ‘Ar 
now yer gonna up and go all goosy on me, too, poof! I see it i 
yer ^es, and sad it is, too. You an’ that witch over at Rumbleloi 
Holler.’ 


‘Witch?’ asked Fungle, perplexed. ‘What witch?' 

‘What witch! Why, yer absent guest is what witch. Neem 
Ueverbread - her what lives alone and consorts with spirits!’ 

Fungle considered this. Neema Oeverbread, a witch? Th 
idea had a certain appropriateness, he had to admit. Still, thi 
w^ Karbolic Earthcreep making these claims, so Fungle askec 
Who says so?’ 

^^ssips at Tobacco Inn!’ die gnome said emphatically. 

Uh, oh. Well, then, it’s graved in stone, innit? Gossips a 
lobacco Inn say Neema Cleverbread’s a witch!’ Fungle mad 
a rade noise. ‘I’d’a been set to beh’eve ya, if ya hadn’t told m 
where ya’d heard it.’ 

^ squirmed like a worm revealed under a stone. He’d know 
bnngmg up Tobacco Inn would be a mistake; Fungle hai 

smoke-fiUed beerocracy oftei 
enough, ^rtain troU, Ka ventured, ‘rests upon his oath he’ 
Miss Qwerbread maldn’ devil signs up at the ful 
moon s face. He folded his arms in satisfaction. 

if ^ Oeverbread,’ said Fungle, annoyed. ‘An 

^ever one waved the moon huUo was on the devil’s side, we’c 


seen her gathei 

^ee^lipT ’^ meadows an’ spin it into spirits wit! 

So now ya pick flowers at the dawn and yer a conjurer!’ 
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But Ka had momentum now and continued undaimted:^ 
can harm folks by sticldn’ pins into a likeness made fr( 
bccswsx.' 

‘Ha! Now I know yer all codswoHop fer certain. If she 
stickin’ pins into likenesses fer mischief, you’d’ve felt a pr 
or six, I’m sure!’ 

Ka grinned slyly and his tone became all wily oil. Funny 
should mention that, ’cause of late me arthriticals been pla} 
up a bit. So there.’ His tone honeyed. ‘Anyoldhow,’ he croon 
‘methinks you he sweet on her, Fungle.’ 

Fungle laughed. ‘Sweet on her! Get bathed, ya sullied ea 
creeper! I’ve had you here in my home fer dinner more tii 
than I can count, and sure as eggs is eggs I’m not sv 
on you!’ 

“Faith, an’ I’m sure yer right, Fungle. We’ll say no more ah 
it.’ But still the grin stayed plastered across his ugly mug. 

Fungle gave a disgruntled grunt and collected F^’s mu| 
show he thought the matter closed. ‘One last tincture to ten 
yer blood an’ I’ll send ya on yer way,’ he said, and headed 
the kitchen. 

‘Ale’s for what ails me,’ Ka called after him, his voice g 
syrupy. ‘But sugar’s fer what ails you.’ He shook his head 
tsked. ‘Shame ya don’t get on better, considerin’ she’s the ( 
female gnole fer three thousand miles or so . . .’ 

Fungle made no reply, but Ka saw the arrow find its m 
He felt a little badly now, irriteasing his friend so, and aftei 
finest mealioreating feast of his life, too. Wanting to restore 
good humour of earlier in the evening, Ka called out as 
friend made mulled wine; ‘Mandrake the ole mystick wer 
t’other night to tell me a rare an’ iokular tale regardin’ hu 
beans.’ 

In the kitchen Fungle busied himself heating wine. 

“*Oh, didee now?”’ Ka replied to his own self, raising his \ 
and heightening its pitch to imitate Fungle. “‘Then pray c 
keep us waitin’ fer a goodun, Ka!”’ 

^ The gnome craned to see if Fungle were paying a1 


♦t, ^ then, sure I’ll tell it!’ Ka answered himself ‘S 
tiieres this human bean name of Enoch, y’see, an’ he’« 
moved houses, so his pal Eli asks him ’ow he likes it ' 
the house s a treat,” says Enoch, “but the fella 
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been taught, and having said as much he vras as good as on 
his way. 

When they disengaged, old Ea without any further adieu 
flipped back the rug and crawled headfirst down the hole by 
which he’d arrived, leaving Fun^e to tidy up after. 

Fun^e pinched out the candles and shuffled tired feet across 
the room. Anxious for bed he promised himself he'd wash dishes 
and dose up Ka’s hole tomo r row first thing. 

What a day it had been. A day of cusps, he realised. Today 
was a day between ttijjgs. At one and the same time I stood 
between summer and faU, between day and night, between fair 
weather and brewing storm, between a time of growing and a time 
of storing away, between home arJL leaving. ArA, firelly, the reason 
for that leave-taking: because at that very memeni I also stood at 
the shrinking edge of my larA and the growing edge of arether: the 
land of humans, the Land of No. 

With a poker he scattered embers in the Sieplace to die 
them off. 

A noise up the chimney stopped his hand. 

An eerie, lamenting moan prickled hair up his arm and across 
his back. 

Something trapped up there, he thought He remembered his 
brother’s words: ‘On that day when yer hearth falls sooty from 
the trod o’ strangers o’eihead . . .’ 

Again the throat of the fireplace let out another mournful bay, 
and Fun^e began to feel relieved because it was obviously the 
wind muttering in the flue, only that an’ nothing - 

Soot sprinkled down the chimn^ brick. 

Fungle snatched back the poker and went ti^t as a rub- 
ber ball. 

Scrabbling claws and a soft rustle. 

Fungie realised he was gr ippi ng ti^t the poker and lowered 
it. He knew words more potent than any cold iron ever could 
be - if there was time to say them. 

Without warning the hearth filled with a flapping black mass. 
Fungie drew a breath to chant, but the shrieking phantom lezpt, 
smothering him in its sooty cloak. He stagger^ bati and fell 
with a yell that let hot rough daws thn’~’~'’nto his mot^ 
Fimgle tossed his head wildly. Aroimd hK flutter^ 

in shrieking confusion. He struggled wi ' ’ that 

digging at the soft flesh inside his mout 
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Fungle looked into its eyes. They loomed sun-bright ai 
^monic above a snapping beak. Another talon gripped h 

vaSS'm? S' finely gripped the beast an 

^ P“ngle sat up and opened hi 

mouth to utter a powerful spell, but hampered^ soot ttiewrd 

h his hands he held a frightened owl. 

!»tt« 



Iintrip foW „ I ucttinre ceaseu Its strugglinean 

TOen he^S tte bS' ‘'”“f ‘t™Sbout ibBraL 

heckle >>'8“ *' 

Id oak on the island and foifnl ^ ^ ^ ^ 
eh! For, like the enLc^ t™s £l J.MhCk S00I3 

»cht^i:«„eteSf”*To^^ 

>otfrom its sineed ^ 



^ow ev’ry owl hereaboute 

W night, eh?’ He fed the owla mn.flr thii 

d set the heavy bird on a ‘m “^^read and watei 
»% filling his tone wS sw5„!'°"’ ^“"8 he sale 
5re huntin’ tonight’ With thp ^ be doin’ no 

ft neckfeathers® .Do* he stoked the 

fit n send you on "'8ht. and come momin’ 

s^shuttm ovw l>ad drooped 

ng-room^l£7rn top "S' pSS'^wT-^ 

“iii elSr ttilpS'deMn'g”®'’'- "’“'i's all 


I cleaning. 

SSSply““Sh''‘ '"a“- hie bettoom b 
de of a land drowned long ago^H^J^ complex grammar, thi 
5 g . He summoned forth a *enpi 
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wall’, a powerful fortification against perils of the ni^t, material 
dangers and spiritual ones too. Long ago he had learned the spell 
from one of the rare and cherished books he had scavenged; 
Proteckshuns and Wyrd Wards. He traced ornate signs in the 
air as he chanted, and gradually the darkness in his room 
grew watery with light. A pale, shimmering mist seemed to 
emanate from within Fimgle until he was enveloped in pale 
blue brightness pulsing outward in rings like those left by a 
leaping fish on a mirrored sheen of water. The blue Rowing 
mist flowed up the walls of Fxm^e’s room in rippling waves 
rmtil it occupied the whole chamber. 

Just before he sank into the uncharted territory of sleep, 
Fungle heard a distant scream. It razored the night from 
somewhere far beyond the valley, agonised and full of horror. 

Fungle listened, quickening inside. He knew that ni^t was 
a time of hunting and killing and eating, a time for ravenous 
fangs to snuff out tiny lives with nothing but a whimper or an 
abbreviated squeal followed by the splintering of bones. 

Fungle also knew his land by night: every flutter of batwing 
and digging of mole and vole, every maul and screech-owl call, 
all the pants and pads and howls of the wild wood - but in all his 
days he’d never heard anything so fully savage as this unearthly 
terrified howl. 

It was then that he remembered the sight of the soot falling 
down his chimney and thought of the old gnome saying: 

Jfyer chimney falls with soot. 

Sure as hell old Nick’s afoot. 

And this had been followed by the owl, to many an unlucky 
omen and death’s own messenger. And in his very living-room! 

But he’d set the wards to guard him safe through the 
geography of dreams, and with their light glowing softly about 
him Fungle’s head finally eased on his pillow. His limbs wound 
into a fetal ball and he fell asleep. With him went a remnant of 
that awful scream. 
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It looked at him, and the gaze was , like a rasp across his 
heart. 

Its left eye turned crystalline, crimson, with cunning facets 
that drank as much light as they reflected. 

The right eye swirled and became a world, gauzed with air 
above sky-blue ocean and dun of land. Flecked with clouds 
spinning toward night, it was achingly beautiful and frighten- 
ingly delicate within the socket of the face of the void. Yearning 
tears brimmed in Fungle’s eyes at the sight. 

The crystal eye glowed. 

The right eye smeared with ashen grey that shrouded the 
globe until it spun empty, cold, and dead. A wasteland. 

Leather wings settled across the universe. 

Glittering crystal and dead world gave way to yellow goat-slit 
eyes. 

Below them the leering mouth opened to reveal fangs in 
mountainous array. 

Fungle fell into the cavernous maw. 

Sulphur breath blew hot across him. 

Baphomet, whispered in his mind. 

The motmtains met as the mouth closed to swallow him. 
The void returned. 

Fungle fell - 

- to land with a thump on his bedroom floor. He awoke with 
a harsh gasp. His heart hammered like an echo of the impact 
of his fall. He looked about in confusion, taking in the pulsing 
blue light of the protective ward saturating his room. 

Directly overhead he saw a faint ripple in the pale-blue light. 
It lessened to nothing even as he watched. 

Fungle held his hands before him. Blez me. I’m shakin’ like 
a yearling’s first walk! His hands went to his cheeks and came 
away damp. What’s this, then? Why, I’m leakin’ like a goose, 
to boot! 

He looked about the quiet room. Stone jars stood as cool grey 
sentinels in the room’s protective light, holding within them cof- 
fee ground from roast acorns, barberry lemonade, gingerspice. 
A rack above the bed held medicines: emerald-coloured vials 
containing tinctures and tonics enough to ease the pains of an 
entire town. 

Shows me fbelieve old gnomish superstitions, Fungle thought. 
Medicines above yer head’ll draw the vapours while ya sleep abed’ 
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- heh! Me dreamin’-vapours tonight beez about as pleasant as a 


wospy uP fiosc. * 9 j j 

He shivered on the cool wood floor. Night frights ve turned mt 

colder’n a tear in a toad's eyeball. Now match that! 

He gained his feet and rubbed a furry knot above his tailbone 
Fell out abed! he thought in vague amazement. Like a fuzzy li’i 
kit, out abed an' thump! - with nothin’ inbetween. 

From off a hook shaped like a heron’s beak he lifted his 
manifold robe and gathered it rustling about him. He wounc 
the sash about his belly, still sweUed with feasting, and left th< 
breached sanctuary of his bedroom for the kitchen to brew i 
cuppa camomile tea to ease him back to sleep. Fight vapour, 
wi’ vapours, Wisp had taught him true. 

Ah, me fa, he thought forlornly. Where could ya be thi 


beastly night? 

The visiting owl was asleep on its perch and fidgetinj 
nervously. Absently Fungle blessed the nightflyer as he wen 
by, and fte agitated owl calmed and returned to sleep. 

The kettle was shaped like a fat cat upon its back. With i 
filled and protesting on the lighted stove, Fungle patted hi 
prominent belly and said, "Ere’s yer nightmares, y’ole gnole. 
He chuckled softly. 

The kettle began to mewl and Fungle lifted it off the flame 
A sharp pang shot along his arm and he quickly set the kettl 
down. He wrung his arm to ease the cramps and spoke a cham 
to loosen muscles. His arms - in fact, his entire body, now that h 
took stock of the larder of his Self - felt worn as a one-year boo 
on its thousandth day. He was sore abused for certain, whicl 
was only to be expected, given all the strainin’ an’ strugglin’ - 

No, hold on; that’s amiss. I did no more exercisin’ tonight tha 
cookin’ and eatin’. It was in me dream I couldn’t move me arm 
and legs, or even shut me eyes. 

Yes, that’s right. In the dream he’d been a kind of puppet, 
soft shell called Fungle worn by a leathery fist. And Fungle hai 
strained a^nst the inner steel grip of the puppetmaster ths 
had held him fast, but his exertions were all for nought . . . 

And shave me mth a rusty razor if me muscles aren’t all crampe 
an crimped a-cause of it! Which was all a-kilter, because eve 
held fast in a dream he should have thrashed in bed! Ho^ 
could something that held him in a dream grip him in hi 
bed as well? Even in the throes of a simple nightmare, th 
speU-ward he erected every night should have held him dee 
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in the heart of safety. Like his simple chant around the little 
coracle boat, like the ward that fortified his oak door, the 
protective tapestry Fimgle wove about himself at night worked 
by directing attention away from him. It was the strongest spell 
Fimgle dared use without defeating the spell’s piupose ^ calling 
attention to himself (for those there be who can locate spells like 
lighthouse beacons, if thqr’ve proper knowledge), and though 
the ward was effective, it was not infallible. Any body or thing 
determined enough to find him . . . 

. . . would. 

Fur prickled down Fimgle’s neck. 

He remembered that ripple in the ward near the ceiling above 
his bed. like the last trace of something splashing into water. 
Splashing in . . . 

Or dropping out? 

Fimgle waved his hands as if to banish smoke. Aw, this 
be nonsensical! he thought. A hunk o’ mouldy cheese gives ya 
nighty-frights, and here yer findin’ omenous portentions. Didn’t 
yer own pa tell ya that shadows o’ leaves at night ne’er form friendly 
faces a’cause yer mind ain’t lookin’ fer friendly faces at night? It’s 
the same with yer sleepin’-vapours, Fungle. There’s a storm afoot 
and friends adrift, and there’s no point in making a dream-Saying 
out o’ mouldy cheese! 

He nodded agreement with himself as he poured steaming 
water from his cat-shaped kettle into his feh-shaped mug. 
There’s all the vapours ya need, mate. Next ye’ll be lookin’ fer 
omens in the livin’-room mess! 

He smiled, sheltered by his surroundings, and thought how 
familiarity breeds content Reassured, he carried his tea from 
the kitchen through the cold living-room on the way to the 
bedroom. 

On the rug by the fireplace the soot where he’d wrestled with 
the frightened owl was spread in a rough five-pointed star. 

Fungle frowned. Now, that be most pekuliar! Absently his 
finger hobbled the teaball like a lure in the fishmouth of 
his mug. 

He looked to the' owl on its perch. Cool blue light from 
Fungle’s bedroom etched the bird’s feathery features in deep 
relief. Asleepin’ now, Fungle observed. But 01’ Mr Owl sure were 
stark unsteady when ye came out yer bedroom all ashakin’ and 
bestirred, now, weren’t he? 

As if sometiiing had awakened it. 
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Before going back to his bedroom, Fungle took a last look 
around. Living-room dark and quiet, stone-grey ruin of logs in 
the fireplace a monument to the cheer it had given earlier. 

For the first time in memory, a sliver of insecurity about his 
home edged into Fungle’s mind. Never before had he se^ed 
the comers for skittering things, or caught himself listening for 
foreign sounds. 

Fimgle felt invaded. 

This’s me home! he thought angrily. It looks out o’er all me 
valley, an’ now a something’s barged into me home and looked out 
through me! 

Fungle turned suddenly and looked at the owl. ‘Something's 
barged into me home . . .’ he wondered aloud. He cocked his 
head speculatively, looking a bit owlish himself. ‘Night-time’s 
yer nest, Mr Owl,’ he mused, ‘and them eyes don’t miss much. 
Have you been sendin’ me bad dreams then?’ 

^ He approached the owl. Extended a finger. Lowered it. 
at’ve I let into me house?’ he wondered. 

The owl slept on. 

Ah, well - can’t rightly boot ya out on such a night just ‘cause 
I fell out a’ bed. But tomorra yer on yer way back to whatever tree 
ya call yer home, and leave me to my own, thankee kindly. 

Bathed in the blue light of his bedroom once more he chanted 
to strengthen the wards. Sitting up in bed he drank his calming 
tea, gaze straying to the spot on the ceiling that had rippled. 

The spot was directly above where he’d landed beside his 
bed. 

‘W^, Fungle ol’ gnole,’ he said out loud, ‘yer no proper mage 
what ignores portents that beez plain as posted signs. Methinks 
first hght 11 see us crackin’ books and holdin’ a Savin’ fer Mister 
Dream.’ ^ 


He looked up at the ceiling. ‘An’ anything what makes itsel 
a guesbe m me own home’ll wipe its feet first on me mat - 1*] 
make meself assured o’ that!’ 

But his bravado rang hollow in his ears. It had, after ah 
been armed at someMng ftat had penetrated Ws most secur 
defences and played him like a puppet. 

tossing and turning while the strong tea began to hav 
as before”^ effect, Fungle went to sleep - though not so eager! 
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Kaitiolic Earthcreep tunnelled urgently under the lake toward 
Fungle’s house, cursing eveiy eartiiy inch of the way: Oh, it’s a 
foxy poxy Foxwit gndle what closes up me own fine holes afier’m 
gone! Livin’ in the middle o’ the lake like he’s an island all hisself— 
an’ the only door in the whole place standin’ smack out in daylight, 
too! All th^ roasiy sunlight bumin’ down fit to fry such a poor old 
gnome as me ’til’m gone all crispy ’round me edges. Ah, but it’s a 
trial sometimes, keepin’ friendsl And so forth, on and on as his 
mole-like claws scooped out earth at an impressive rate. 

Like Fungle, Ka had learned to lay low in his imderearthly 
wanderings, for in recent years those rumblings that attracted 
him were more likely to be the massive digging and pounding 
involved in la3nng the foundation for a new human building than 
thty were the joyful tunnelling of fellow gnomes. Ka had not 
encountered another of his kind in many years, and whenever 
he felt deep rambunctious rumblings in the earth, he used to 
hurry to find their source. But every time he located them, the 
old gnome broke into a huge pit crawling with machines that 
dug, scooped, hauled, or pounded the earth - and Ka, looking 
out from his hasty tunnel, would feel the splinter of loneliness 
drive a little deeper within his heart 


and not the lake. His hard, conical fingers scraped rock and he 
detoured slightly. Surface dwellers find their way by landmarks 
- left at this old tree, right at the light, stop at the blue house. It’s 
the same for gnomes, except their landmarks are the earth itself 
Ka recognised tastes and smells and kinds of soil, roots and 
rocks and earthquake fractures. So when his hands encountered 
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the taproot tip of a certain oak tree, he beg^ to dig strai 
Soon he was cursing loudly in his gravel voice, for serve 
’tween sandwichbread if that fleabit carpet weren t ngl 
where it’d been last night! 

Ka struggled his way into the living-room, and no 
there to help him this time. ‘Funglel’ he called, looking 
The living-room was spotless - except where he’d com 
course. You could eat off the floor if you’d a mind; Ka ' 
weren’t paitikuler. ‘Funglel Why, yer just a short an 
human bean, is what you are, an’ stooped ta boot, iffin 
all this way to find you out an’ about. FungleF 
Ka jerked toward a soimd: the door to Fungle’s dov 
room swung inward. From below, a blue glow lit the d 
and the first few downleading steps. Ka frowned. 

‘So are ya cornin’ down?’ rang from below. ‘Or are ya. 
o’ sculpture in me livin’-room?’ 

Ka glanced around. ‘Heh! It’d lend an’ air o’ class ab 
place iffin I was,’ he muttered as he headed toward the 
shut behind him of its own accord and Ka stepped dowi 
and twisty flight of wooden steps. The blue glow of I 
protective ward brightened as Ka descended, and the lo 
still dusting his gnomebody fair to crackled in the ener| 
Fungle’s magic made him uncomfortable and uneasy 
kinds of other un-words. 

Round one last bend Ka came upon Fungle at his str 
he stopped. 

The room was bathed in cool blue light. Thick roots 
down from the ceiling like living stalactites, and worme 
the walls like veins. Books were everywhere abundar 
in leather bindings on sturdy shelves, stacked in 
cantilevers on desk and table and floor, concertina-foh 
literary fans, tightly roDed in silk-bowed scrolls like rai 
in diamond-shaped racks. Books on parchment boui 
brittle leather, woodbacked books with hinges and tir 
- even (Ka was delighted to observe) a curling papeiba 
of human manufacture. Long ago Ka had found the pa 
when he bumped into it in a knot of buried trash (tr 
treasure’s one and the same to a gnome), and he’d p 
made a present of it to Fungle, knowing his old 
love of books however obscure. Over the years Fun 
painstakingly collected the largest library any gnole har 
since ancient times - nearly a hundred books. In add 
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those priceless books he had inherited from Wily Barktea, he 
had begged, borrowed, and bartered books from gnole cIms 
scattered throughout the vallq^. Those who would not part with 
theirbooks he persuaded to allow him to copy them in their own 
homes, lovingly lettering parchment for hours on end. 

Fun^e hunched before an enormous carved desk supported 
by a base of thick roots protruding from tiie wall like muscular 
folded arms. The desk was made from willow, wisest of woods. 
Its edge was carved with animal heads and gnole faces, intricate 
patterns and S5mibols, and ancient angular runes. Fim^e on 
a high stool peered through wire-fr^ed spectacles at an 
illuminated -book upon the desk. Opened, the book was half 


the gnole’s size. 

An owl perched on a root beside the desk. Ka eyed it wanly. 
‘Karbolic Earthcreep,’ said Fun^e, not looking up from the 
enormous andent tome before him. *Welcome to me Room of 
Roots.’ 

‘Thankee, Fungle,’ began Ka, ‘an’ well met we are, fer I needs 
to tell ya -’ 

But Fungle gestured him to silence, and Ka had to stand 
there shifting from foot to foot, itching with news and watching 
as the gnole looked upward as thou^ trying very hard to 
remember something. Fungle’s brow furrowed and his lips 
moved silently. 

Rememberisin’ a spell, he is, thought Ka, and felt a bit 
intimidated. It’s one thing to know your dearest friend’s a 
mage and a shaman - speUs and remedies light and white, mind 
you', -but it’s something again to see him in his secret chWber 
poring overbooks older than the memory of Americka. Fungle? 
The roly-poly gnoly what heats the most libatious ash wine this 
side o’ tire soil; Fimgle Foxwit, a sage an’ a shaman? 

Never good at being silent or still, Ka moved quietly about the 
room, making clucking noises at the back of his throat, aware 
of the intensity of Fungle’s concentration at the desk. He stole 
a glance at the book on the desk: the letters made no sense to 
him, and the drawings - a flaming sword, a devilish face with 
a jewel set in its forehead - gave him no great cheer. Of the 
dozen or so books stacked along the desk, the titles Ka could 
r^d were On the Origine ofAmerickan Evil, The Mage’s Booke 
oj (^oltsh ^«ms, Summonings and Banyshments, and Origine 
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Hmph. Heady stuff, that. Titles alone’d keep the covers 

While Fungle was occupied, Ka approached the rack of scrolls. 
Ka had an instinct for old things, and a love of them as weU, and 
he knew upon seeing the stacked scroUs holdmg wound wsdom 
in their racks that these were among the oldest handmade 
items he'd ever encountered. Delighted, he reached to snatch 


He stopped. He frowned. He held his hand up before him and 
wandered away from the rack. Near the entrance to the Room 
of Roots he found himself scratching his head. Here, now, what 
was I about . . .? Why, there's Fungle a-readin’ at his d^k! Busy, 
looks like. Well, I'll jess knock about the room 'til he’s time enough 
fer me, then . . . Hello, what's this? Scrolls! Lovely ol’ scrolls, old 
rolled scrolk, an' pluck me guts fer fiddlestrings if the rack itselj 
ain't least as old as they are! Like to have me a look at one of ’em, 
1 would. Sure Fungle wouldn't mind iffin I just . . . 

Near the entrance to the Room of Roots he found himself 
scratching his head. Here, now, what was I about . . .? Why, 
there's Fungle at his desk, a-grinnin' away like I ji st let out with 
a goodun! Why, mebbe I did. Seems like I’d remember something 
like a goodun, though . . . 

Fungle’s smile was gentle. When he spoke, his tired voice 
was amused, but not chiding. ‘No use rummagin’ among me 
scrolls,’ he told the befuddled gnome. “Ye’!! only end up badf 
on me steps scratchin’ yer noggin’ like y’are now.’ 

Ka snapped his fingers. ‘That’s what I’m about!’ he said 
triumphantly. ‘Havin’ a look at yer scrolls!’ He frowned. ‘Onlj 
. . . weren’t I just . . .?’ 

Fungle grinned wearily and took pity on the poor, confused 
gnome. ‘There’s a spell about ’em, K&,’ he said. ‘A spell o 
forgetfulness. Whoe’er tries to touch ’em gets all brainscumblec 
an’ forgets what he’s after. Haven’t y’ever gone to yer larder fei 
a bite and found yerself standin’ there, scratchin’ yer brains and 
wonderin’ what in Creation you’d come in there for?’ 

‘Got no larder,’ confessed Ka. 

‘Well, trust me, it’s the same feelin’, all bound up to protec 
me bound-up books.’ 

Ka accepted this, though Fungle saw he did not quite under 
stand it. The gnome stood nodding, and in a moment hii 
attention began to wander and he was staring about the roon 
again. 
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Fungle sighed. The bad side to his protective spell -was that 
it made a body forget what he was on about in general, and not 
just as regards pokin’ about a person’s libr’y. 

Fungle shut the enormous book and turned to face the baffled 
gnome. ‘Any news, Ka?’ he prodded gently. 

‘News . . .?’ 

*¥00 went lookin’ fer Neema, remember?’ 

‘Gadzooks, Fungle; so I did!’ And he feU to addlement 
once more. 

‘And?’ Fungle was tired from many hours of concentrated 
studies, and felt exasperated with his friend, even though he 
knew it was his own fault for not setting his spells more 
precisely. 

‘An’ what, Fungle?’ asked Ka. 

‘An’ what news of NumaV Fungle fair to bellowed. 

‘Ohl’ said Ka, remembering. ‘Ah! Right! I remember now!’ 
He snapped his fingers - then froze with a finger pointed 
ceilingward and mouth opened. Suddenly his expression grew 
alarmed. ‘Giblins! That’s what I came to tell ya! GibHns!’ 

‘Oh, I smells ’em a’right,’ said Fungle. 

Gnole and gnome gnelt behind a bramble bush. Ahead of 
them was an outcropping of rock, half covered with ivy and 
lichen and vines. 

Ka laid a crusty finger alongside his great proboscis. ‘Tole ya! 
This nose is never steerin’ me wrong afore. I could smell ’em 
’thout havin’ to step a foot inside!’ 

‘If it’s giblins been in Neema’s house, abody could near smell 
’em with his eyes' said Fungle. 

‘I hear tell even skunkies run afrighted when they smells a 
giblin,’ said Ka. 

‘I’d not argue it.’ Fimgle stood and hoisted his pack. ‘Well, 
let’s have a look, then,’ he said. 

Ka tugged at him, tiny eyes wide. ‘You gone loony? Them’s 
giblins in there!’ He sniffed pointedly. 

‘So there’s no point sneakin’ up on ’em, is there?’ asked 
Fungle. ‘Stealthy or stompin’, them lads’ll come at ya full-tilt 
cra^ no matter how you go about. May as well expect a fact to 
stay a fact and say a charm to help us act, eh?’ And he strode 
toward the outcropping bold as a frog at a fly parade. 

Ka gritted his jagged teeth. Showin’ his dainty hide to the 
sun and risking bein’ turned to stone were sacrifice enough 
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Ka looked smug. ‘Tole ya she’s a vritch,’ he said. 

Fungle nodded. ‘Could be,’ he said. ‘But there’s a way around 
a spellbound door for them that knows - as’ ea^ as countin’ 
flippers on a oliphaunt, too.’ 

ISa. grinned, ‘^ew I could count on yer, Fungle,’ he said. He 
frowned. ‘Only, what’s an oily-phant?’ 

Fun^e beckoned him to sUence, thumbing mental pages for 
the appropriate spell. Ah, got it! 

He found a fresh-dropped pine-cone on the ground and vraved 
it slowly in a circle before the outcropping as he whispered: 

Triejtdly pine, 

Friend o’ mine, 

Show an entrance 
To a friend o’ thine!' 

A slight rustle came from the vines as they shifted, parting 
like curtains to reveal a bay door. 

Fun^e thanked the spirit of the pine-cone and laid it gently on 
rich soil under the sun where it cotfld grow. And grow it did, over 
the course of many years, into an enormous father pine, solitary 
and strong, that would drop its cones upon a huge manicured 
lawn as all around men with iron rods whacked small white balls 
out over the crowded hills. 

But that day was many years away. Right now, Fun^e touched 
the door. The moment his fingers made contort, the stench of 
giblin sharpened like a razor slicing the inside of his nose. The 
stone yielded to Fun^e’s shaman hand a memoiy of having 
been forced open despite the protection of Neema’s spell, for 
anything forced retains a trace of the offence. 

Fungle prepared for the worst as he pushed on the edge of 
the patch of vines outlining the door. A section swung inward, 
easy as you please. It was a stone doorway, cleverly fitted and 
balanced so that, though it weighed a ton or more, a child 
could push it open with one hand - if she knew the right place 
to push. 

An almost tangible reek exuded from the small cave within. 
It smelled like a slaughterhouse filled with unwashed diapers, 
\rith a background hint of rotten eggs mixed with onion pulped 
right imder yer nose. Delightful - to another giblin. 

Without a backward glance Fungle stepped inside. 

Behind him Ka hesitated — imcertain which was the more 
frightening prospect: confronting giblins or breathing their 
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effluviiun. But Fungk’s already in there, and it's no good bein’ at 
yer friend’s back iffin his back’s someplace else, and the nearsighted 
gnole’ll probably need protectin’ iffin there’s brawUigerence a- 
brewin’. 

Ka took three deep breaths, held the last, and followed Fun^e 
into the cave. 


It was not at all dark inside the cave. In fact, it was surprisingly 
light and airy; windows in the rock were covered on tiae outside 
by cleverly an^ged vines that functioned like blinds. The rich 
sunhght was tinted by the filtering greenery, but all the more 
homqr for it. 

Fungle and Ka stood tense and wary as they glanced around. 
There was no evidence of giblins present, but proof plenty that 
ttere had been - for not only did their stench hang in the air, 
but Neema Oeverbread’s home was a shambles. Willow chairs 
^ on its side with stuffing spilled 

out hk^eblood (which stuffing is to a sofa, you know). Jars and 
vasM Neema’s larder had been smashed open, and their 
contents lay strewn everywhere. Painstakingly embroidered 
cu^s had been tom from the waUs and shredded, 
rungle felt alarmed and angered. 

Here, ^ve a look at this,’ Ka whispered tightly, trying not to 

PoUed^Smains 

*ied com. ’ ^ ^ 

Fungle shut his eyes and rested his fingers lighOv aeninst the 
dun. Into% he fell the taut greumtar uf the “ 

me of the spell s srmphcity, the wav one r^ter miVVit 

admire the elegance of another’s prose ^ ^ 

^O^^ously there was more to Neema Qeverbread than met 

breathed deep. The odour that 

the reek. ‘Sf-twS^fho^^f d v^"^ concentrations of 
than that ’J he said. ‘Much less 

we have ’ ^ hr here so long as 
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‘So who’s breathin’?’ Ka sputtered, peering around the vio- 
lated home. *What’s to do, Fungle? Go after’m?’ 

Fimgle nodded. ‘Easy enough to track a giblin,’ he said. ‘What 
I can’t figure’s why they took ’er at all. You ever hear tell of 
giblins abductin’ folks, Ka?’ 

The gnome shook his mottled head. ‘They skins ’em and eats 
’em then an’ there, and tosses out what they don’t eat,’ he said. 
‘Which ain’t much. Why, I once seen one o’ them brigands take 
after a poor little -’ 

‘That’ll do, I think,’ said Fungle. He narrowed his black 
eyes and glanced around. The deplorable mess hinted at what 
a well-kept and homqr place this had been, and how much time 
and effort Neema Cleverbread had invested to turn a cold cave 
into a warm home. 

"Elio!’ said Ka. ‘Here’s ’at music-box I give li’l Peapodl’ 
He held up a palm-sized box from which a flesh-coloured, 
thimble-shaped plug dangled on a cord. 

‘Froog didn’t want ’im havin’ it,’ said Fungle. ‘He musta give 
it to Neema afore thq^ all lit out.’ He touched the music-box, 
but all it gave him was a memory of a haunting, willowy music. 
Fungle had his own memories of the human-made box, longing 
memories of his nephew and his brother. 

A day jar lay broken among tom-backed books. Silverneedles 
spilled across stamped titles; Wycce Ways; The Book of Shadows; 
Rowings, Exhortations and Charmes; Healings, Mendings and 
Restorations. 

Wycce, thought Fungle. Wise-woman. Well, some people 
thought it meant witch . . . 

Ka’s muttering brought him from his sudden funk. ‘Daresay 
she useta ride this aroxm’ on Hallow’s Eve,’ the gnome was 
saying, holding up a broken-handled broom. 

Fungle touched the wood and straw, and let loose a memory 
of the broom’s blunt end poking toward a giblin’s eye, of being 
snatched from friendly hands and broken across a bony knee. 

Touching flayed curtains conjured images of being yanked 
from vine-covered windows and tom to strips wound tight 
around arms and legs. 

‘They tied her up,’ Fungle finally said. ‘Broke in an’ tied her 
up an’ carted her off.’ He shook his head, baffled. 

‘Never hearda no giblins takin’ prisoners,’ said Ka, looking 
more anxious than ever to get back to the relative safety of his 
tunnels. 
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‘Wouldn’t bother lessen they wants somethin’ from her,’ 
Funele. ‘Which means she’s likely still alive.’ 

d. bri^tened, ‘Say, that’s a goodly bit o’ deducm , Fun 
Then daricened again: ‘Wonder what thqr wants with er, 

brooded. , ^ . 

Fungle shouldered Ws pack. “Best we beez off to find ou1 

ouisdves,’ he said. 

‘Off?’ The u^ face grew hopeful again. ‘Now, that s a r 
good idear, Fimgle. I’ll pop in over to Tobacco Iim an’ rousi 
a good lot o’ lads to lend us a - 
But Fungle was already opening the door. ‘No time fer tl 
he said. ‘We got a piece o’ work ^ead of us.’ 

Ka hung back a moment, watching Fungle’s silhouetted ft 
hurrying away in the late afternoon light. *We?’ he mutte 
despondently. 

But he followed his friend out, leaving tiie word to hanj 
... the rancid air. 


When Ka caught up with Fungle, the gnole was sniffing the 
‘There goes our course,’ said Fungle, pointing east 
In reply Ka pointed behind them at the sun, no more than 
own diameter above the hills. 'There goes our light,’ he sai( 
‘(?«r light!’ Fungle exclaimed. ‘An’ since when did you beco 
a sun worshipper, Mr Gnome?’ 

‘Since me former friend lost his former wits an’ set out to 
giblins turn him into giblets,’ replied Ka. 

‘Piffle,’ said Fungle. 

They argued some more, heading east all the while. 


Following the awful smell like a trail of crumbs, Fungle and 1 
found the giblins’ camp sometime near midnight. They ere 
among the shrubs and trees until they saw firelight, then circl 
until thq' were directly downwind of the giblins’ camp (tactical 
smart but olfactorally smarting). Slowly thgr edged closer im 
thq? had a clear view. 

Four giblins sat on their bedrolls round a small fire. Th^ we 
ugly even for giblins, which is about as ugly as a thing can g 
without having been dead for a long while. One giblin had a wit 
warty head with bulging eyes and looked like a toad. Across h 
knees was a well-made dub of light wood with human lette 
engraved into the shaft. The second was a hunched-over soi 
with a leering face and spines along his back like a porcupin 
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i a thong around his neck he wore a disk that refracted the 
slight in rainbow colours. The third lifted a shiny coffee-pot 
human manufacture with a ragged-gloved hand and poured 
ck black coffee into a metal cup which he lifted toward his 
ig, narrow, ratlike snout. He passed the coffee-pot to the 
irth giblin, whose crow-like face split with a greedy grin as 
manoeuvred the coffee-pot beneath his beakish nose to pour 
rectly down his gullet. 

‘Ahh! ’At’ll poach me eggs, it will, it will,’ said Crow, setting 
s pot back on the fire. 

‘Not hot ’r strong enough, y’ask me,’ grumbled Porcupine. 
‘Didn’t,’ replied Crow, and grinned as Toad and Rat chortled. 
Toad reached behind himself and produced a colourfuUy 
Jelled bottle. He bit off the cap and spat it beside the fire, 
lere it rolled against the white-picked bones of small forest 
imals. The bottle-cap had not stopped moving before Toad 
d drained the bottle and swabbed its frothy insides dry with 
3 long thin tongue. 

‘Hey-hey-hey,’ said Crow, half rising off his bedroll. ‘You been 
Idin’ out on us!’ 

‘’Ave not,’ Toad replied. ‘Y’drank yer share a’ready.’ He 
ilched loudly. 

‘Goodun,’ observed Rat. He pulled off his gloves to warm his 
inds by the fire. 

‘Thankee,’ said Toad. He bit the neck off the empty bottle 
id began crunching contentedly. 

‘Iffin I drank me share a’ready,’ Crow demanded suspiciously, 
ow’s come I don’ remember doin’ it?’ 

Toad swallowed. ‘Fact you don’t remember,’ he said philo- 
phically, ‘is proof ’ow much y’drank.’ 

Porcupine and Rat giggled behind their hands while Crow 
ive this serious consideration. 

‘M starvin’,’ said Toad, changing the subject. 

Ya just et!’ said Porcupine. 

Toad gestured at the tiny bones by the fire. ‘That ain’t eatin’.’ 
e held up the remains of his beer bottle. ‘Neither’s this.’ His 
ok grew sly. He glanced left and right as if checking for 
ivesdroppers, and leaned closer to the others. ‘Don’t see 
hy we can’t divvy up that plump little gnolie now,’ he said 
Jnspiratorially. ‘I hear they’s good eatin’.’ 

They is,’ said Rat. He began unlacing his crepe-soled hiking 
Jots. ‘But we’s s’posed to bring ’em back to Vixen so’s she can 
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call up the Old Codger, an’ bring ’em live an’ whole.’ He pul 
off the boots and set them near the fire. You could almost ! 
waves of odour emanating from his feet; even the flames seem 
to lean away as he wriggled his toes. 

‘He only wants one of ’em,’ argued Toad. ‘We could fi 
another.’ 

•What if he wants this one?’ countered Porcupine. Tou si 
all them magick books an’ spellers at her place. She could 
what the Old Codger’s lookin’ fer.’ He toyed with flie refracti 
disk depending from his neck. It glinted firelight like a peculi 
signal mirror sending rainbow patterns. 

‘I’ll tell you true,’ said Crow. ‘I’d not lose me hide over r 
belly’s rumblins.’ 

Toad frowned, pondering. Suddenly he perked up. ‘How "bo 
just a leg then?’ he asked hopefully. ‘A piece fer tte li’l gible 
back home, eh?’ 

^ Beneath Toad, the bedroll wriggled like a giant inchwon 
\ Toad casually picked up his club and slapped it against the b& 

1 ^ roll. You best stop yer muckin’ about,’ he warned, ‘or I ’H raise 

knot on yer noggin so big, yer head’ll look like a Imot beside it 

The bedroll grew still. 

Fungle and Ka looked at each other, aghast. Neema vn 
wound up in the bedroll! 

Fungle gestured a retreat from the giblins’ camp, and the 
crept away. 

‘It’s you an’ me, Ka,’ whispered Fungle. ‘We’ve got to get he 
outta there.’ 

‘Four o’ them an’ two of us,’ the gnome complained. ‘Don’ 
much like the odds.’ 

‘Nothing to be done about it,’ said Fungle, ‘since four’s al 
they got!’ 

Die gnome threw back his head to hoot at Fungje’s fojy wit 
but &e gnole clamped a hand around his friend’s mouth. Ks 
nodded and the hand came away, 

Fungle shrugged off his pack and began rummaging inade 
Here now, complained Ka, ‘if ye’ve aboojum fer every occasion 
in yer sack, why dontcha just puU out a big ol’ hole and set it fer 
yon gibhns to fall in?’ 

Because if I c^ed a big enough hole in me pack,’ Fungle 
relied reasonably, me pack an’ meself ’d fall into it first’ 

Ka was not sure if Fungle were having him on. He narrowed 
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his tiny eyes. ‘If yeVe a plan, Fungle Foxwit,’ he said, ‘you be 
tellin’ it to me now, yTiear? A friend’s more inclined to fight at 
yer back if he don’t trip over no surprises.’ 

Fungle nodded. ‘True as water’s wet,’ he said. ‘But ya’ve 
backed me into a comer, Ka, fer I confess I’ve no plan at 
all A bloke finds solutions with the things he’s got,’ He grew 
thoughtful. ‘An’ witii what his adversary’s got, come t’think of 
it’ This cheered him somewhat, and he leaned toward Ka to 
whisper, ‘An’ here’s what thty’ve got , . .’ 

Crow kept trying to trade one of his human-made cigarettes for 
one of Toad’s beers, but Toad would have none of it. He bit off 
another bottle-cap and spat it to ring beside several others. 
‘Nails in yer coffin, them things are,’ Toad said self-iighteously. 
T’ll have nuffin’ to do with ’em.’ He drained his beer and bit off 
the neck. 

‘I’ll take one,’ said Rat. 

Crow bared his long teeth. ‘You do an’ you’ll be scratchin’ 
yer tail with hooks instead o’ hands,’ 

‘Oh I will, will I?’ Rat stood and brandished a rusted machete. 

Crow stood across from him. ‘Yes, ya wiU!’ He p\illed a 
black handle from his belt and shook it, and suddenly it vras 
a switchblade. 

‘Gents, gents!’ hollered Toad, struggling stark unsteady to 
his feet. ‘I^t’s settle this jabberment right and square!’ He 
grinned, bulging q^es bright in the firelight, and rubbed his 
hands greedily, ‘l^at say we resolve our differences like 
civilised folk over a delicious leg o’ gnole?’ 

Just then an eerie cry arose from die woods. 

The giblins whirled as one, all business now and bickering 
forgotten. Say what you may against giblins, they are nothing 
if not professional. 

"Whassat?’ whispered Porcupine, whose hearing was the worst 
of the four. In his hands was a Wham-0 Wrist Rocket slingshot 
with a half-inch steel ball already fitted into the leather cup 
attached to rubber surgical tubing. 

‘Sounded like spooks to me,’ said Rat. 

Pffh! Crow sneered. ‘Never met a spook I didn’t make 
meseU,’ he boasted. 

The unearthly wail rose again. 

^Behind them, around the campfire, objects began to move. 
The coffee-pot lifted itself head-high and turned its stem like a 
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nose toward the giblins. Two botfle-caps floated in front of it . 
eyes. The ragged grotmdsheet lifted to wrap cowl-like bdow 
coffee-pot The ^oves and boots Rat had removed glided i 
place as hands and feet for the eerie figure. 

As the ^ostty wails from the woods held the attention of 
four giblins, the disjointed figure began to move toward th 

‘Oooog/Afi-B>ooooo.^ In the woods, Ka hooted and cried a frigh 
caterwaul. From the clearing he could hear the giblins’ voi( 
^Whassat? 

‘Sounded like spooks to me.' 

‘Pjfh! Never met a spook I didn’t make meself.’ 

Ka grinned at his own performance. He peeked out fi 
behind a bush to see if all were going accorrhng to plan, S 
enough, there was Fungle, sneaking toward the campfire beh 
the distracted giblins. His face was tight with concentral 
\ as he maintained the ‘willwalking’ spell that animated 
. ' hodgepodge figure even now approaching the giblins. 

(i ' kS threw back his head to howl again. ‘Ah-wooooh! Ah-v 
glkP His throat rasped and he began to cough. 

From the clearing came the giblins’ voices: 

‘Iffat's a spook, it’s got a coW 

“At’s no spooft, ya lummox! Whatcha think, Buford:” 

‘Sounds like a gnome ta meP 

Tipe,’ said Ka, and he began to dig. 

Rat, Porcupine, Toad, and Crow confronted the darkness beyi 
the clearing’s edge. Behind them Fungle untied the bed 
that held Neema, while unnoticed beside the giblins stood 
hodgepodge figure, steam rising from its inquisitive nose a 
regarded them blankly with bottle-cap eyes. 

Crow hefted his shake-knife. ‘I think I’ll go an’ have a lo 
he said. He glanced to his right at the figure beside him. T 
mind the camp while I - gaaahP 
For the hodgepodge was in their midst 
The gibbering giblins scattered. Porcupine aimed his sli 
shot at the invader, stretched back, and let fly. The steel 1 
punched through the groimdsheet and hissed into the foreh 
of Porcupine’s friend Toad. 

Toad looked mildly vexed. He lowered his baseball bat < 
brought a hand to Ms head. ‘Well,’ he said matter-of-factly, t] 
crumpled like a sling-shot giblin — wMch in fact he was. 
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Rat confronted the hodgepodge spectre with his machete held 
high. The figure came toward him and Rat swimg. The machete 
sliced the pot below the spout and hot coffee bled on him. ‘Got 
him!’ hollered Rat ‘Got him, got him!’ 

‘You idjit!’ snarled Crow. He stepped past Rat and snatched 
up the sheet ‘It’s a coffee-pot!’ He saw motion out of the comer 
of his and turned to see Fungle helping Neema out of the 
bedroll. 'GnolesP he bellowed. ‘GnolesF 
But the others had run away. 

The hodgepodge collapsed into a heap as Fimgle’s concen- 
tration was broken. Fungle and Neema ran - but Neema had 
been boimd in a bedroll the entire day and moved with great 
difficulty. Fvmgle glanced back. 

Crow ran toward them, waving a thirty-two-inch Louisville 
Slugger bat appropriated from the recumbent Toad. His fur was 
up and his black ^es were wide. He was large, frightening, and 
mad as a bee in a broiler. 

Fungle urged Neema along. If they could make the wood they 
could hide. Gnoles are particularly good at hiding. Only twenty 
or thirty paces and thqr’d be among the thick growth. 

From the pounding footfalls nearing behmd them, they 
weren’t going to make it. 

A spell, a word, a charm, a rock to throw - anything! But 
the effort of the willwalking and the distraction of running and 
helping Neema muddled his concentration. 

Fungle glanced back. 

Three paces behind them, Crow swung the bat. 

Then he dropped. 

And kept dropping. 

Fungle halted, and he and Neema hurried toward the hole 
the giblin had fallen into. Below them, experimentally hefting 
the bat, reclined Ka. ‘Right good nog^n-knocker, this is,’ the 
gnome observed. 

There was no sign of the giblin. 

There was a moment of quiet - then Fungle and Neema began 
to laugh. Thty laughed until thq^ had to sit down, and laughed 
some more upon the ground. When finally Fungle could speak 
again, he gave a hand up to his friend Ka. ‘It appears,’ said 
Fungle, ‘ya brought yer own holes with yer!’ 

Ka grinned. ‘A hole’s where me heart is,’ he said, which only 
set the gnoles to laughing harder. 


>e good cheer of Neema and Ka at their belated feast in the 
ning-room high above was cold comfort to Fung^le as he 
ooded down in his Room of Roots. Certainly he was happy 
Neema’s safe return. But after they had all trudged back to 
m^e’s home by the greying of dawn, then slept the whole day 
rough, Fungle had awakened with maiw niggling- questions 
bbling at him. 

This evening Neema performed culinary saucery over the 
tovere of I«t night’s feast, and she and Ka had sat to stuff 
emselves, I ate fer ya last night,’ Ka explained, ‘so it ain’t 
:e ya missed yer feast.’ 

I suppose tonight yer eatin’ fer yo«?’ Neema wanted 
know. 

^^ad looked puzzled. ‘Well ... yer here nowl’ he’d 

F^gle had not joined them. Heading pressing duties and 
ologismg profusely, he insisted that they make Ms home 
sir own. 

^ wise-willow desk, oblivious to the 
» reaching down from his guests in 

jtSs- pondenng the events of the last twenty- 

An unnatural storm. 

invading nightmare. 

4n omenous owl, 

Siblins abducting Neema. 

have been temaikableby 

pile o?dX ® ‘P”"’ 




But if design it was, it was too large or obscure for him to 
erceive. He needed to step away in order to observe the big 
icture. He needed advice - sage advice. And who better' to 
rovide it than a sage? 

He needed Molom. 

Not one to deliberate after a decision is made, Fun^e began 
) act First he dimmed the mag&-Ii^t throu^out the room, 
;ducing it to a sin^e halo illuminating his desk to make it an 
land of concentration. Next he retrieved an ancient leather 
ook from the shelf that had vexed Ka yesterday. The ward 
un^e had set to protect the invaluable books had no effect on 
ungle as he carefulty slid the book from its place and brought 
; with great dignity to his carved desk. 

Fun^e placed his pahns against the cover. He shut his eyes 
nd concentrated on his breathing to clear his mind of stray 
Noughts and distractions. Not until he felt as if his attention 
rere a clean canvas upon which to paint did Fung^e reverently 
pened the book. 

This was a grimoire, a book of spells. Its language and its 
are were long lost to the world, drowned beneath Atlantic 
raves millennia before the Romans had begun to conjugate 
heir verbs-to-be. Its archaic rtmes had been lettered by a hand 
low dust, upon vellum from an animal vanished from the earth, 
•repared with special rites and acts of devotion. 

There were spells for protecting possessions and divining 
he length of a person’s life; spells for finding objects lost 
n childhood and for losing objects that persisted through 
idulthood; and spells so volatile that to even describe them 
vould be to effect them, so we must regretfully refrain. 

Among the many kinds of spells were Summonings. 

Among the Smnmonings was one that called forth Molom 
xom the vasty deep. Not only was Molom the entity most 
ikely to be helpful to him, but Fungle had a clue or two that 
he Elemental spirit had had a hand in at least some of the 
;oings-on of late. The forest creatures revered Molom, who 
IS Lord of Trees and Spirit of the Wood was their protector. 
Molom was said to have owls as his messengers and could read 
the travellers’ tales sprm by the roaming wind. 

Before he studied toe words of toe Summoning itself, Fungle 
scrutinised toe precise instructions. Tonight was the harvest 
moon, and that was good. Yes . . . Unsullied water was ea^ 
enough (though not as easy as it once had been!). Twelve acorns 
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with ash from a fire burned in good-wiU, mixed with hme 
bound in a bag of wholeclofia. 'Well, acorns was easy enc 
and Fungle’s hearth burned with nothing but good-will. L 
Seemed there was a sack of lime in his gardening closet v, 
he kept seed and loam ... . „ „ 

He turned his attention to the Summomng itself. More 
merely the words had to be recited properly. Every inflecti 
every syllable, and even the length of silences betoeen phi 
had to be performed perfectly, lest Fungle accidentally 
the door of the earth upon a savage world - literally 
chaos and horror. Not only that, but his performance o 
Summoning had to be utterly sincere, for to invoke the i 
if an Elemental with the emotional depth of a bored school 
reciting a monotonous poem would be to invite the wrath t 
Elemental upon him. The passion behind the words was < 
bit as important as the words themselves - which is true i 
things in the slippery world of words. 

Fungle closed the grimoire, and resting one palm on it an 
other upon the willow desk he thanked it for its wisdom b 
returning it gently to its place on the spell-protected shel 

‘Fungle!’ Ka exclaimed. ’Bout time ya came up from yer j 
hole! Yer gonna turn into a gnome down there if jr’ain’t car 
He slapped his knee and hooted. ‘Now ’ow ’bout let’s 3mu ai 
have a go at a jig, eh?’ Ka jumped up and grabbed Fungle’s 
as he appeared rubbing his eyes at the top of the stairwel 

Fungle stood still as the gnome began to jump and kicli 
dance before him. ‘C’monl’ called Ka, looking around the r 
■Where’s music, now?’ 

There was no music and Fungle would not dance. 

The jollies fell from Ka’s face. His final jump left his 
n^ed to the floor and his sharp-fingered hands on his 
hips. His broad, lipless mouth formed a tight line. He let a 
exasperated breath out his nose. "What’s on with yer, Fungh 
serious-like an’ melancholeric ever’ day now, seems to me. I 
be a body got ^ merry an’ inspired just bein’ in yer comp 
sharp-nailed feet. ‘Bloody depressin’, it i 

Ka. Neema’s calm voice came from the kitchen. 

The gnome looked at her, a bit chagrined, like a child ca 
with a hand in the sweetbin. ‘Well, ’m speakin’ fer us all, oi 
I thought,’ he said defensively. 

Leave him be, Ka,’ said Neeraa, looking not at Ka b' 
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Fungle. Ever since arriving at Fungle’s house Neema had 
a bit reticent - not ungrateful, Fun^e thou^t, but peri 
bit embarrassed at having needed to be rescued. 

She held out a gunnysack. *1 put this together fe: 
she said. 

He acc^ted it from her and peered inside. A flask of 
and a drawstring bag holding a dozen acorns, ash and lii 
Fungle looked at Neema in gratitude and surprise. 

She held out another cloth brmdle tied with a red ribboi 
o’ acorn bread,’ she explained. ‘Nothin’ special, really.’ 

Fungle took the warm bundle and placed it in his pad 
look told her it was special indeed. ‘Neema,’ he began, ‘i 
ya know what . . .? That is to say . . .’ Exce^ he dito’t S5 
sometimes around Neema his tongue got all fumble-fin 
and his fingers got aU tongue-tied. 

‘Don’t have to know a body’s business,’ Neema said. Jc 
to know their needs.’ Something in her tone told Fun^ 
this was aU the explanation he’d receive. 

‘Be back late in the night,’ Fxmgle told them. ‘So no use v 
up. Time bein’, I beg you all keep inside until I know m 
what’s afoot in our valley. An’ me larder an’ bath an’ line 
good lessens they’re used, so don’t have a thou^t about 
He headed for the ladder that led to the tree-stump dooi 
With a foot upon the first rung he paused. ‘Neema,^ K 
said, making a sign as he spoke each name. “Me blessin’s 
both, an’ keep ya safe here in me heart an’ home.’ And 1 
they could respond he scurried up the ladder and emerge( 
the dungeon-dark forest of his island. 

Harvest moon was one of Fun^e’s favourite times. He kne 
moonlight was reflected sunlight, but this kind of knov 
did not diminish its power to him. Indeed, it added to 
the stm’s gold healed and smoothed, while the moon’s 
sharpened and transformed. So far away, the moon perfc 
a special alchemy; transmuting gold into silver. As the sui 
the plants from out the earth, so the moon sweUed the wa 
the seas. 

The fuU moon’s light turned the vall^ into an unc 
ter kingdom. Waving branches became undulating sea-fi 
bushes hu^ anemones. Shadows sharpened and quicksi] 
animals slipped like mercurial fish among tiger stripes o 
and dark. , 
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Fungle set out through the monochromatic landscape of hi! 
island. In patches of sky between arching trees he glimpsed thi 
grinning face of the Gnole in the Moon, always a cheering si^t 
In fact, it would be difficult to say whose face mirrored whosi 
as Fungle smiled up at the harvest moon beaming down. 

The wood was a patchwork of indigo and molten silver. 
Guided not by tr^ or even seirses so much as by a deep an< 
instinctive knowledge of the island, Fungle soon emerged inb 
a clearing. 

Against the riot of shadows stood Old Man Tree - the starl 
skeleton of awithered oak, bereft of bark or even fungi. Torture* 
limbs spindleshanked from its ruined bole to divide and dividi 
again into disfigured fingers of branches vainly clawing at th^ 
distant stars as h making a last desperate clutch at light and life 
From topmost twig to shank of root the tree was scarred an* 
marred from a lightning bolt - stroke of death for a tree, am 
a signature of magical potency shunned by bird and bat, was] 
% and caterpillar. Nothing would settle upon its deadened wood 
Old Man Tree stood imique in the lush and vital forest, an* 
Fungle loved him dearly. Any tree was abridge coimecting eart] 
and sky, but in Old Man Tree all four elements converged. Soli* 
in the earth his branches grabbed the air, while his trunk devas 
tated by li^tning anchored far-spreading roots that probed th 
lake that ringed the island. Earth, air, fee and water: all wer 
met in this ancient being. 

Fungle set his pack near the twisted roots of the old oak. H 
cleared dead leaves and branches from the ground around th 
tree, then sat crosslegged upon the bare earth with his bac 
against the crumbling flesh of Old Man Tree and made a simpl 
supper of Neema’s acorn bread. To all appearances he was 
lone picnicker, enjoying the modest pleasure of a plain meal i 
the out-of-doors. And that he was, yet — as with many thing 
concerning Fungle - there was more than met the eye. As h 
ate contentedly he emptied his mind of distractions and let th 
earth around him saturate the smoothed-over spaces. It was ver 
much like the dear state he attained when stucfying the grimoii 
m his Room of Roots. Soon there was nothing but the night an 
Fungle, moonlight and Old Man Tree. 

He^ finished the delicious acorn bread and sent a siler 
blessing to Neema. Carefully he folded the cloth that ha 
contained it and placed it in his bag. Before attending to hi 
preparafaons, Fungle allowed himself a moment to simply b 
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aware of himself alive against the wondrous ruin of this old, 
old tree. 

The world is so beautiful, he thought and time so slow. 

It was a moment he never forgot, and never shared. It 
was his. 

Then it was time to begin. 

Karbolic Earthcreep surfaced among nettles, scattering spiders 
from their lament wheels. He pulled cobwebs and fly husks 
from his face, shook dirt from his head, and glanced around. 
He was near the top of a moonlit knoll. In the near distance was 
' that creepy ol’ tree, and in front of it stood a moonlit gnole. Ka 
kept low and made sure he was downwind. Wouldn’t do at all to 
setFungle’s gnose a-twitchin’. Ka could see a good deal farther 
than that myopic gnole, but Fungle could smell morning breath 
on a mosquito. 

What he saw was Fungle sowing acorns around the base of 
the dead oak, intoning words Ka couldn’t hear. When the seeds 
were gone Fungle opened a bag and began to scatter birdlime 
with his bare hands, and when that was gone he sprinkled water 
from a flask, murmuring aU the while. 

Ka were perplexed a-plenty. Fretiful and worried 'bout Fungle, 
he was. Plantin’ by the full moon’s sensical enough, but leavin’ 
behind good cheer and what few friends remain to ya in order 
to do it - not even askin’ ’em to lend a hand an’ their good 
feeling tp speed the -seeds on their way - that simply addled 
Ki Fungle’s too much alone nowatimes, Ka thought, to take 
friends so lightly. I should know, bein’ alone so much myself. 
Ya’d not cateh me gardenin’ dead trees ’neath the moon when 
there’s friendly fingers pickin’ lovety music in me Irvin’-room! 

Now Fungle was drawing on the damp soil with a dead stick 
fallen from the oak tree like a fingerbone from a skeleton. 

Ka shook his head. Right sad it is, he thought. 

Fungle stands before the tree. Barefoot, his toes like roots taste 
clean wet upon the ground. Curled, his fingers like branches 
reach toward the moon. Smooth, his fur like bark is caressed 
by nourishing air. His roots are in earth fed by water, his rIHti 
agamst wind drinks air. Tree and Fungle, Fun^e and tee, flesh 
wim leaf and time transfixed. Sap of blood flows slugmsh in the 
vems of wood in his body. 

He raises outstretched twigs of hands and chants: 
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The brightening moon descends. Its pockmarked face grows 
smooth and silver as it spreads to fill the s^ imtil every crevice 
of Fun^e’s brain is ablaze with brilliant li^t 
His hearibeat pauses. 

The universe is a void of white moonli^t. 

Black lightning cracks the sky. All around him shreds and 
rains away to reveal an unadorned landscape upon which Fun^e 
sits - a green grass clearing that simply . . . ends. The horizon 
is a hundred feet off in every direction, where the earth sheers 
away to endless white void. There is no wind. No song of bird, 
no cry of auiintd or insect hum. Only this small stage of grass 
like a featureless terrarium lidded shut by the swollen face of 
the moon. 

Fungle waits. 

Ka didn’t quite know what to do. Fungle was talkin’ to abloody 
tree! The Uttie gnole stood in the clearing below him, hands 
outstretched, dianting rhythmically. 

Ka began to pace fretfully, back and forth upon the small hill, 
no longer caring whether or not Fun^e saw him. What to do, 
what to do? Fungle’s lost all the nuts from his noggin’l 
Ka and Fungle went back quite a ways together. Gnole and 
gnome were about as different as two creatures could be, but 
between them thqr had forged a friendship no amount of 
difference could breach. They accepted one another’s quirks 
without question - for Ka were fair certain he had near as 
many qmrks as Fimgle did. Ka knew Fungle communed with 
the spirits of trees -with spirits of every other thingin the valley, 
for that matter. He’d seen Fungle at his spells and potions - even 
been helped by a few, come to think of it. But this drawin’ in the 
dirt by full moon’s light an’ lettin’ off old poetry to dead trees 
were a bit much! It be the kinda murlqi' malarky the juggins 
mouth off down at Tobacco Inn, the kind that - when it concerns 
a friend, leastways - makes a body laugh fair to screamin’. Yet 
here be Fimgle, before Ka’s very own two eyes . . . 

Only, Fungle wasn’t 

Ka stopped in his pacing-tracks. Where the clearing had been 
below him was now a perfect sphere perfectfy black. like a 
hole punched in the world where Fungle had been. No tree, 
no clearing - and no Fungle, neither. 

^ sat down and hugged Ws homy knees. 

Well, he thought This changes things, it do. 
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in your world and a wing in mine. This owl I have sent as m} 
messenger to you, but - he sighs deeply - he is a capridou 
vessel at best, and easily muddled. Yet we are Mends,’ he say 
with faint mdancholia. 

You sent a message to me, great Molom?’ Fungje ask 
meekly. 

T have tried through my envoy the owl. I know of you 
attempts to summon me, good mage, just as I am aware o 
the plight of my forest and its children as thqr confront th 
terrible onslaught of those naked monkq^ whose hands hav 
grown more dever than their brains. But there is brewing wa 
among the shadow realms and it has been perilous to revea 
m5rself.’ 

‘War?’ Fimgle feels a chill. 

Molom nods slowly. His great arms sweep wide. ‘I have mad 
this frail place bqrond that we may meet for a brief tim 
outside of time. It is dangerous and I cannot maintain it long, bo 
it is crudal that we unite, and without possibility of discovei 3 
Our worlds are at crossroads, Fun^e, and the path you choos 
here can affect the destiny of both.’ 

‘Me!’ Fungle is alarmed. 

‘The echoes of this impending conflict are being felt in you 
world, Fungle, for as above, so below. The wind, the rive: 
the owl - I listen and taste and see the land, and know it i 
besieged by demons. And because within yoTir heart lies th 
land, little gnole, 1 know that you are besieged by demoni 
dreams. Foremost in your mind is a word that is the k^ to whs 
ails and disturbs you enough to accept the danger of invokin 
me. Yes?’ 

Fun^e nods. 

‘And the word, brave gnole?’ 

‘Baphomet,’ whispers Fun^e. 

'Baphomet' echoes Molom. ‘An old word.’ He pauses, and i 
that lull Fungle senses entire histories of memory rmplaying i 
the incomprehensible mind of Molom. 

You have summoned me and are a mage,’ continues Molon 
You are leam’d in the lore of that sunken land from whenc 
your people are dispersed.’ 

Unsure whether he has just been adced a question, Fung] 
says, ‘I have some small knowledge of them.’ 

‘Know you the story of the dark stone Baphomet, the stor 
with a soul?’ 
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le bows his head and recites; ‘Only this legend, grral 
; there was once a war in the astr^ planes above the 
k great battle for dominion raged between the armies 
; and darkness. The dark Adversary and his rebellious 
s were defeated and cast out from the astral plane 
the conflict, an angel with a flaming sword struck the 
jf the Beast, wherein was set the lapis exilis - the crowr 
Saphomet", blacker than the heart of the Beast who won 
1 from its dasps by the blow, the stone fell through th( 
:destial rings beyond the immeasurable ab3rss, even as 
; dark Adversary dutching after it, until &e shadow} 
landed upon the earth, embedded like a hungry blads 
doomed land of my forefathers.’ 
gle hesitates. So much lore, so many conflicting scroUi 
Lstories that branch out beyond this point! ‘After that 
is uncertain. I know that the stone was found ly the race 
pie there and put to use, but the histories are partial anc 
, as if some great effort was made to erase the memoi} 
t time.' Fungle looks up to Molom. “What more I know ii 
[listories kept predous, but conflicting and confused, sc 
whole and dear picture does not form.’ 
it is a legend from before the time of my kind,’ replie: 
a. ‘And no one can now avow its truth. But it is no matter 
ave knowledge. Now you will have truth - for the two ar< 
ways one and the same.’ And with that he erttends di( 
id twig of a finger and slowly inscribes a drde in th< 
tween himself and Fungle. With the circle’s completion i 
i air turns whoUy dark. Soon images begin to form withir 
i Fimgle watches a forgotten history of a drowned lane 
— ....J before him. 

Ka slipped trepidantly down the hill. Of all the ridiculosity h( 
could imagine, running headfirst into a giant hole full o’ nothinf 
that useta be a loony friend a-talkin’ to a tree had ’em all bea 
quite a sight. 

He stopped behind a bush and peered out from behind it. 

Where the clearing was now stood a circle black as a lake o 
ink. 

It s at creepy oV tree, metkinks, Ka felt certain. Past times ir 
his tannelling he’d dug down by teat tree, for, despite its ancien 
wteered rot. Old Man Tree’s roots were term and deep and solid 
Cunous, Ka had once dug down to see how far they reached 
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He’d never learned, because all day he had dug straight down, 
and still the roots continued, until finally he’d had to give up, 
exhausted. 

An' trap me fer a gopher if that selfsame creepy oV owl what 
Fungle took in t’other night ain’t the very one what likes to roost 
in that selfsame tree! Oh, it’s a bad sign, that is. 

Cursing Fungle’s foolishness, Ka edged out from behind the 
tree. His heart became a lump of ice caught in his throat as he 
approached the edge of the black circle. 

There was nothing there at all. Ka looked out upon the face of 
absolute Nothing, as if Death embodied had claimed the clearing 
for its own. At I^’s feet the grass sheered off neat as you please, 
as if it had been cut from the world with a pair of scissors. 

Ka squatted at the edge like an ancient man wondering what’s 
beyond the rim of the world. Now he wrestled demons of his 
own: did he go in there after Fun^e, or not? 

The black disk in the air between Fungle and Molom fills with an 
image of crs^tal facets poking from the earth. A man out walking 
trips over it, brushes dirt from it, then begins digging with his 
hands. He wears the gold-tiimmed robes of a white mage. 

‘Theverat,’ comes Molom’s whispered voice from behhid the 
disk in the air. ‘Advisor to kings and mage of the Great Court’ 
The stone is finalfy revealed as a coffin-shaped crystal, red 
and gating and cold. Its facets spark reflections in the eyes of 
ffie white mage Theverat as he examines it He hides the crystal 
in the folds of his robe and hurries on. 

The image wavers like the surface of a lake, then smooths to 
show the palace of the mage Theverat Within is a dark room 
locked by spells and bolts, and inside the room is Baphomet, 
glittering upon a pedestal inscribed with runes and protective 
^ttems. Day after day the mage Theverat studies ancient books 
before the oystal. He lights braziers and moves in ceremonial 
patterns as he performs incantations before the stone. 

The scene ripples again, then clears to show an enormous 
temple of marble. The tenebrous c ry s t a l pulses at the heart 
of this temple. Around it the dfy is an immense centre of 
commerce and scholarship, a thriving hub of li^t and power 
m which great affairs are enacted beneath a slgr filled with 
flitting conveyances. Huge ships glide like swift dolphins to 
and from ffie ports, where massive cargoes unload themselves 
upon the docks. 
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Fuelling all of this is the great jewel Baphomet 
Deep in his chambers Theverat conjures and studies ai 
invokes. His heart is grown faceted, sharp and cold and hung 
like the stone that has tainted it. 

Before the Great Court of kings and advisors Theverat ran 
)ut his schemes to tap the most hidden energies of the stor 
i is ejected. By night Theverat appears before the power! 
ne in the marble court, and with his followers perforr 
idowy rituals. The stone’s heart pulses with black light, ai 
: lines of force that radiate from it grow dark and chargt 
Bh malevolent power. 

Ihe circle ripples, and Fungle looks in despair upon t] 
tedUuvian city. 

Taken from the forest, their intelligence enhanced by genel 
rgery, chained gnoles toil under the lash of man to build 
mple to house the stone. The littered streets are fraught wi 
sease and starvation. Now the majestic fijdng ships bear t] 
jil of the Priests of the Black Crystal and take to the air on 
spy on the fearful populace below. 

On his obsidian throne the new King Theverat broods aj 
hemes the stone’s increase - and with it his own. He is a pa 
ladow of the good shaman he once was, and though he st 
ears the robes of the white mage, his heart wears a dark 
irb. Alone in his great chamber he toys with a globe of tl 
irth, greedy fingers brushing the great lands. His own islai 
mtinent is too small to contain his ambitions and the sto! 
aphomet. He must have more. 

A final time Theverat approaches the stone in its temple. ' 
s grim ceremonies he attempts to unleash the full energies 
aphomet as a great and terrible weapon with which to 3?ie 
)ininion over all the globe. But Theverat is too frail a vess 
i channel such power, and he is destroyed in the cataclrrsm 
s own unleashhag. 

A fireball splits the land. 

The ocean itself recoils. 

Fungle looks in horror at the destruction of his ancestr 
jme. 

With but hours before the deluge consumes the land, tl 
lute magjaans, the prophets and their initiates the gnoles, fl( 
»oard la^e reed boats powered by wind and not by the tenib 
lergies that have suddenly reshaped the world. To all coas 
ey scatter, blown east and west to jEgypt and the Americka 
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Atlantic waves lap at the shattered Temple of Baphomet - but 
the temple is empty, the stone gone from its pedestal. 

The disk turns black once more before Fungle’s q^es. Molom’s 
finger traces its outline, and the disk disappears. 

Molom regards Fungle in silence as the gnole absorbs what 
he has seen. 

‘And now you have truth,’ the Elemental finally says. 

Fungle feels a trembling fear deep inside. This is an enormous 
and ominous business, larger and more portentous by far 
than any unnatural storm or invading nightmare or abducting 
giblin, reaching far beyond any advocacy for the Parliament of 
Personages. By invoking Molom he has opened the lid on a great 
and terrible burden of knowledge. 

A part of him resists: No, oh no, I am too small to contain 
this! 

But the wise mage long trained in him knows an even greater 
and more terrible truth: opened lids that let forth knowledge 
cannot be shut again. As a more carefree gnole of but a few days 
ago had uttered. Arguin’ with the weather only gets yer wetter. 

So Fungle invites the remainder of the burden by asking 
Molom, ‘A^at became of the stone Baphomet?’ 

‘It was taken,’ replies Molom, ‘during the great panicked 
flight from the simdered land and innocently brought, with 
many other artifacts of wisdom and power, to Americka.’ 
‘Americkal’ Fungle exclaims. ‘The stone is here?’ 

‘Your histories tell you of the great library deep within a 
mountain cavern containing all the knowledge and artifacts 
rescued from the drowned land.’ 

Fungle nods. Discovering the location of the legendary 
Library is one of Fungle’s greatest desires. All the original 
books, all the lost knowledge of ancient scrolls, are said 
to be contained there, a million keys waiting to unlock a 
niilhon secret doors. The dream of a lifetime - of a thousand 
hfetimes! 

Library is but a fragment of the great treasure stored 
there by the dying mages,’ Molom continues. ‘The stone was 
placed there by their servants the gnoles, who had absorbed 
much of the knowledge of their masters.’ 

Fungle looks glum. 

^ set great spells to guard the cavern,’ continues Molom, 
^d remained behind in these lands while the mages, depleted 
y disease and weakened from journeying, travelled south 
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in search of more hospitable climes in which to settle. T 
the faithful gnoles they left behind - your first ancestors 
Americka - never received word from the mages, whose fr 
is uncertain, though their stone relics remain throughout f 
southern Americkas.’ 

‘And Baphomet?’ Fungle asks. 

‘The stone remained sealed in the cavern with the boo. 
and relics. Because the great raages-in*exiie never retume 
over the generations your people’s abilities waned. Fungi 
^or as a race of mages they were merely apprentices to tho. 
whose relics they had remained behind to guard. The gnol 
fpread throu^out the mountain lands and handed down amor 
heir generations many stories of the drowned land and tl 
^at exile. Unfortunately through the years those stori; 
were diluted, and there arose some confusion as to what vr 
oiowledge and what legend, and the hidden "a hecan 

lumbered among the latter. Its location is wh , ’o ma; 

rarcied dorwn by no rune or word of lore. The ; ’ 

• the world that hints at its location is a sto 
; - the forgotten Mound of the Dead. On the / 

■’ only the proper spell unlocks their tongue' 

The %ht (^s and brightens again as the si 
i^des across the moon. 

‘ ‘This is the story,’ says Molom, ‘unchangc 
low.’ 

“What is changed?’ asks Fun^e, not sure , 

‘An unnatural storm, an invading nig>?. > ; 

^lins,’ chants Molom. ‘The spirit of the } , ' .' 
oose in your land.’ 

‘Theverat! But I saw him destroyed in the , . } 

nreated!’ ^ .V- 

‘In flesh and blood,’ agrees Molom. ‘But his 
itrengthened ly the ^storting powers of Bap‘ 

;.and of the Undead. Now he is become a < 
hat heinous place, obsessed with recover 
mleashing its power.’ 

“But why now?’ Fungle wonders. ‘He h^'^^ I 
rears in which to search the 'iworld. "Why do: 
ralleynow?’ . 

In answer, Molom reaches deep into a ; 
indent body and withdraws a wooden obje 
o Fungle. 
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Fungle turns its curved carved shape in his hands. It feel: 
very old and looks vaguely familiar. 

‘While Baphomet was locked from memory and view withir 
the heart of the mountain cavern, there was no finding the 
stone,’ continues Molom. ‘But something has changed. The 
very world is altered. The naked monktys own the earth 
now. Throughout their history they have changed it to suU 
themselves, with little thought of consequences or effects. They 
have forgotten the world as a shared thing. Thty no longer 
imderstand the earth as an intricate web with strands so tightly 
intertwined that to disturb one strand disturbs others. It is as if 
amongst themselves they have made a pact against Arkadia, the 
Garden-that-was. They have betrayed us, Fungle; they are atwrar 
with us. How I hate them.’ The caverns of his eyes narrow. 'The 
humans are relentless and indiscriminate in their dedmation, 
and their campaign sends resonances along the web of being. 
And Theverat, sensing that the humans are blindly performing 
his work for him, has awakened to take matters into his own 
hands.’ 

Molom holds a withered hand up high. ‘But I feel those 
resonances, too. I know that the stone is near to being brought 
to light. I know that Theverat searches desperately.’ The hand 
lowers. ‘He seeks out gnoles because they were the guardians 
of the stone and may give him some clue to find it. But twisted 
as he has become, he can no longer see and hear and move 
through the life upon the sunlit earth, and by day sends his 
instruments to do his work. Giblins, goblins, farrriliars from 
the shadow realms. Yet the night is Theverat’s own, and if he 
is Summoned, or gains entry through the magick of another, he 
travels in it freely.’ 

Molom clenches both hands into wooden fists. ‘The very 
traits that have caused the humans to wage their war a^nst 
the Garden-that-was have also brought them near to bringing 
Baphomet into the world again.’ He points to the carved wooden 
shape in Fungle’s hand. ‘That is a leg of the pedestal that used 
to hold the crystal Baphomet.’ 

Fungle suddenly feels he has picked up a branch only to find 
it is a viper. 

‘The emergence of this object from the eartt,’ continues 
Molom, ‘has alerted Theverat that Baphomet’s time is nigh. It 
was unearthed by human dig^ng machines - w'capons of theit. 
war — and found by a forest spirit named Conker, fortunatc^\ 
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ally of mine. He found it near the foot of a mountain not three 
days’ travel from your valley.’ 

Ka paused in Ms careful drding around the perimeter of 
the blacfoiess. Had he heard something? A cracking twig, a 
crunching leaf - a footfall? 

He stilled Ms breath and closed his eyes to listen. Nothing. 
Pity Fungle ain’t here; his vision may be worse’n a turtle’s, but 
he could sniff a candle burning on Ae sunl 

\^en no sound was forthcoming, Ka continued around 
the edge of the blackness, looking for a way into , the cir- 
cle short of merely stepping on in like a fox into a hole. 
That smelled too much like jumpin’ off a cliff fer no good 
reason. He’d already poked in a cautious hand, and while 
his fingers had encountered nothing, the border where the 
blackness began was freezing cold down to the marrow of 
Ms bones, and he’d 3 ranked his arm back after only a few 
seconds and slapped it against Ms side to get the feeling back. 

\ No, thankee. 

He stopped again. Weren’t no sound tMs time, but a smell - 
one he’d recognise if Ms nose were stuffed with rags and sealed 
with vrax. 

Giblins! 

Qose by and all around, from the growing stench of ’em. An’ 
me here tippy-toein’ roimd abigball o’ nothin’ without so much 
as a rock in me idjit hand! Oh, Fungle! Iffin we survives tMs I 
may kill ya meself ! 

_ He glanced around. Where’s to go? Me hole’s ’way up yonder 
hill, oh, dandy. Bushes’re too far away and hardly comfortin’. 
Noplace down to dig because of - 

- the black Nothing before him. Oh, he didn’t at all like the 
thought that unfolded its desperate petals in Ms mind. Devil’s 
in front o’ me, an devils behind, Ka thought. Afay’s well take the 
■plunge. 

He took a deep breath and got ready to jump into the 
blackness. 

The moonlight flickers. 

Fungle looks up to see black cracks spread across the face of 
the sky. 

liWe gnole,’ sa)^ Molom, ‘as your will grows tired that 
sustains this fragile place whereii| we meet, I can give you only 
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knowledge to aid you in yoiir mission before we must return to 
om- own realms.’ 

‘My mission?’ asks Fun^e. 

An ancient gnarled finger points at him. *¥00 must seek out 
the hidden cairn near the Mound of the Dead, and unlock its 
spells to find the lost Library of your people. You must find the 
stone Baphomet before the humans uncover it, and certainly 
before Theverat does.’ 

•But . . . but 


‘Baphomet would be the ultimate and final weapon in the 
humans’ arsenal, Fungle, for it is the history of the naked 
monkeys that they destroy with their hands before th^ under- 
stand with their brains. If the humans find the stone they will 
destroy the earth, by intent or incompetence.’ Molom sighs. 
‘If they would only wipe themselves out without harming 
anything else I would count it a victory. The forest would 
dance on their grave and no scarce animal would mourn up 
at the moon at their passing.’ He looks mournfully at the 
slqr. ‘The work of countless centuries in rain forests v/ould 
not vanish in hours; the age-long unfurling of the stone v/aves 
of mountain ranges would no longer be gouged and blastsd 
level to provide their homes with a better view of the lard 
below that has been ploughed away and poured vdth stare 
to make way for houses that look nothing - knof^' frrr 
clench - ‘like the world around them, as if to anrcimcs. 
Kerc' we are! The naked monkeys! ArA the rest of yc* .5.^ 
away, if you know what’s good for you! Behave, and lie Ibr. 
and perhaps you will find a niche in our world, lining on onr 
garbage.’ 

Fungle is startled by Molom’s vehemence, 

‘Yet if Theverat finds the stme it chaJl be worse hr 
Molom continues. ‘For he was Eaphomet’s past 
he will wield it with a malevclerit precisior. rc 1,^1 

equal. He wiU own and suhjugat* the world and 
he can conquer. Human and gnole alike wuL ^ ^ 
beneath his lash. Your nightmare wa.-: a Tssinn ^ 
a vision of the world under Theverat. You 
Fungle.’ Trf* 1 

Fungle stares in astonishment. 'is<hs hun J 
he blurts. -~~ 

‘And you will net pcssess it’ renlier, ^ ' ' 

not strong enough to wield or des,.^ 
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hidden from me, and from these realms I am unable to 
search for it. Theverat rages throughout the planes invisible, 
and my efforts to find Baphomet would only alert him. No, 
yoM mmt find it, little mage. Like the wind, l^e the river, 
like the owl, you will be my eyes and ears in the world 
while I use my powers to thwart Theverat in mine. Knd 
the stone, Fungle, then summon me forth, and I will destroy 
it By so doing we shall halt the humans’ plunder of the 
Garden and defeat the demon Theverat in my world and in 
yours.’ 

Molom’s spread branches and roots grow misty and glowing, 
slowly unravelling the way they had formed, ‘fii this mission 
none in my world may help you, clever mage.’ 

The glowing filaments of Molom’s branches and roots begin 
to unravel his trunk like a skein of yam turned the colour of 
the flickering moon above. 

Little remains of Molom now. His voice comes from dispersing 
mist drawing upward. ‘Good mage, ready your knowledge 
and your pure-in-heart, for thqr are your only trae armour 
now.’ 

The grass at Fungle’s feet turns brown and withered. 

‘My blessings on you and your quest,’ comes tiie last faint 
thread of Molom’s voice. ‘For the price of a deed is often a 
companion to the deed itself, 

‘Dear gnole. Poor gnole.’ 

And gone. 

A quiet interlude upon this stage between worlds. 

Fungle’s heart resumes its beat. 

Everythmg around him shreds: sky of moon and floor of grass 
are tattered as the forces held back by Fungle’s draining energy 
collapse the fragile bubble his will has maintained. The moon 
receded and grew pockmarked once more, until it was returned 
to its orbit in the sl^. Old Man Tree stood silhouetted against it, 
Fungle’s pack leaning against the trunk. 

He felt exhausted. The Summoning had taken from him every 
last scrap of energy he had carefully built up in preparation. 
Home, he thought, an’ a warm bed to collapse in, and no thought 
of stones and demons ’til I’m awake againl 

But before he could even think of leaving, he had to coOect his 
energy and his thoughts. His physical return to the world was 
only part of the process; he had to complete the mental voyage 
as well. So he remained in meditation posture and breaWd 
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deeply to let shine through him the deep-core radiant Self that 
was Fungle and nothing else. 

Deep in meditation, he was entirely unaware of the fury about 
to descend upon him - for clobhopping ungainly toward him 
across the clearing was Karbolic Emihcreep, and close at his 
heels was a motley crew of giblins. 
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What in the name of all that’s utterable is Fungle doing? K: 
wondered as he stumbled madly toward his friend. For Fungh 
sat still as a twin of Old Man Tree, staring vacantly at Ka anc 
the giblins blunderbooting behind him. 

The breath of giblins was hot on Ka’s heels. His feet fioppec 
like flounders, for a gnome out of earth is a fish out of watei 
indeed. 

Fungle didn’t so much as blink. Just squatted there, grasping 
something like a chair leg in his hands. Kh. felt sudden reassur- 
ance bom inside himself, confident ttiat his friend the' great 
mage Fungle was concochirating some intricate crafty spSl to 
rid the world of this pes^ gbhn blight once and fer all. An‘ 
good riddance to bad rubbish, sez I. 

‘Give it to ’em, Fungle!’ croaked Ka as he neared. He grinned. 
‘Let ’em ’ave it!’ 

Fungle’s eyelids fluttered open to reveal only the whites of his 
eyes, and Ka realised that the gnole was still emer^g from the 
Wherever it was he had gone. Fungle had no idea his friend was 
loping toward him, or that a slavering pack of giblins whooped 
close behind. 

From on high there came a screech. 

Fungle was shaking his head and blinking furiously. Ka 
readied himself to pick up Fungle, even though he knew that 
the delay would put the giblins on them like wet on a fish. 

A hurled beer-bottle hissed past his ear, spraying froth 
from its bitten-off mouth. It was immediately followed by 
an assortment of heavy bones from various animals, and a 
saucepan lid. 

• ‘Urk,’ Ka urked. 
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potion of camonule and crabapple cider from tiie medicine ia< 
^ove Frame’s headboard. ‘Now, there’s a wise mage,’ observe 
Ka, indicating the vials of tinctures nnd tonics. ‘“MedicuK 
^ove yer bed’ll draw the vapours from yer sleepy head.”’ 

Neema made a pass above Fungle’s head wift a smoldi 
vial of her heated potion. Tah,’ she said, not looking at K 
‘Superstition. Gnomes’re a superstitious lot’ 

Neema’s bluntness always put Ka off a bit - perhaps becau; 
he was so blunt himself - but he reco^sed that it was simp 
her way and tried not to let it dim his view of her. After a 
if your view of someone grows dim enough, you can’t see tl 
person for all the murk. 

Ka looked at Fungle, unconscious and clutching the curb 
wooden shape he’d held when the ball-o’-nothin’ had be( 
replaced by the clearing J^ain. Neema had tried to remove 
from Fungle’s grip, but on touching it her hand jumped back 
f bitten. “Well,’ she’d huffed, ‘that be most pelmliar.’ Anyho 
rven rmconsdous, Fimgle would not let it go. 

‘Well, what’s wrong wi’ Fungle then?’ wanted to kno 
Here I’m poimdin’ toward ’im wi’ them dogs o’ war as do 
m me behind as a pair o’ britches, and him havin’ his own 1 
picnic!’ 

Neema held the vaporous vial before Fungle’s pale face. T 
thick white steam streamed into the sleeping gnole’s nostrils 
he inhaled. ‘Oh, he’ll be a’right,’ Neema replied. Fungle cough 
and croaked, the kind of dmigerous deep nunble that puts t 
grin on a death’s head. 

‘So’s I see,’ Ka observed. 

But in a moment Frmgle’s colour began to improve. ‘It’s t 
Summoning,’ said Neema. Ifll drain a body like an upend 
hourglass.’ 

Ka smirked, remembering the gossip from Tobacco Ii 
concerning Neema, and began to ask her just how she mig 
be in the way a knowin’ what a Summoning’ll do to a bodji 
but Neema straightened from the bed and tamped a stopper in 
the vial. 

Perched on her shoulder was a bedraggled owl. 

‘Gllk!’ Ka exclaimed, sounding strangled. 

*Why, an’ what’s the matter wi’ you, then?’ Neema demande 
‘Whuh, whuh, where’d that come from?’ he managed, a 
pointed at the owl. 

Neema glanced at the owl as if it were the most natural thi 
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in the world there on her shoulder, then looked back at Ka wh 
a bemi^ed expression, as if Ka had just pointed at her own hea 
and said. What’s this, then? 

‘Came from an egg, I should imagine,’ she replied. 

‘Owls,’ said Ka, pronouncing the word like a sentence. ‘Creep 
ole owls.’ 

‘I’ll have you know that this creepy ole owl is the reason yt 
standin’ in fronta me this evenin’, an’ not decoratin’ a dinne 
table fer Mr an’ Mrs Giblin an’ their little giblets!’ She stroke 
the owl’s neckfeathers with a finger. 

Ka qred the owl uncertainly. ‘Well . . . wh 3 ^s he look s 
roughled an’ scruffy-like? He ^ mangy?’ 

Neema grew even sterner. ‘Seems he had a bit o' dispute w 
some giblins,’ she said. ‘Unlike certain other parties what ru 
off an’ hid like a rabbit’ 

‘I didn’t run off! I was rescuin’ Fungle from the giblins!’ K 
squinted his eyes at the owl in suspicion. ‘Say, who told ya tha1 
anyways?’ he demanded. 

Neema only glanced at the owl, then assumed a toleran 
expression that Ka knew meant she wasn’t going to tell hie 
any more than she already had. ‘Best we leave Fungle to sleep, 
she said, ‘an’ see what we can fix up fer you.’ 

Ka allowed himself to be led from Fungle’s bedroom and fet 
from Fimgle’s kitchen. 

Kept things close in, ole Neema did. 

'lutched by the sleeping hand of a mage gnole: anci xlls q 
:ad grey wood. Carved by hand of mage now dead in but it 
ving spirit raving. Artisan and artifact: robbed of I nfectet 
allegiance to a dark power beyond the capacity ..And o 
iterial. 

Ancient cells of dead grey wood. 

Relic. 

Lightning rod. 


raw beneath the full moon’s fury, five searchiiij 
ped ?' ' They stood like nightmare statues ir 

rom louts high and nostrils wide. 

nnr. 

td - a fraction to glance at For- 
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in the world there on her shoulder, then looked back at Ka with 
a bemused expression, as if Ka had just pointed at her own head 
and said. What’s this, then? 

‘Came from an egg, I should imagine,’ she replied. 

‘Owls,’ said Ka, pronouncing the word like a sentence. ‘Creepy 
ole owls.’ 

‘I’ll have you know that this creepy ole owl is the reason yer 
standin’ in nronta me this evenin’, an’ not decoratin’ a dinn er 
table fer Mr an’ Mrs Giblin an’ their little giblets!’ She stroked 
the owl’s neckfeathers with a finger. 

Ka eyed the owl imcertainty. ‘Well . . . why’s he look so 
roughled an’ scruffy-like? He all mangy?’ 

Neema grew even sterner. ‘Seems he had a bit o’ dispute wi’ 
some giblins,’ she said. ‘Unlike certain other parties what run 
off an’ hid like a rabbit’ 

‘I didn’t run off! I was rescuin’ Fungle from the giblins!’ Ka 
squinted his eyes at the owl in suspicion. ‘Say, who told ya that, 
anyways?’ he demanded. 

Neema only glanced at the owl, then assumed a tolerant 
expression that Ka knew meant she wasn’t going to tell him 
any more than she already had. ‘Best we leave Fungle to sleep,’ 
she said, ‘an’ see what we can fix up fer you.’ 

Ka allowed himself to be led from Fungle’s bedroom and fed 
from Fungle’s kitchen. 

Kept things close in, ole Neema did. 

Clutched by the sleeping hand of a mage gnole: ancient cells of 
dead grey ’iscod. Carved by hand of mage now dead in body but tn 
roving spirit raving. Artisan and artifact: robbed of life, infected 
by allegiance to a dark power beyond the capacity of mind or 
material. 

Ancient cells of dead grey wood. 

Relic. 

Lightning rad. 

Beacon. 


Sagtag and raw beneath the full moon’s luiy, five searching 
giblins stopped as one. They stood like nightmare statues in 
the monochrome forest, snouts high and nostrils wide. 

Sssomeihinnng . . . 

Rat moved his black eyes a fraction to glance at Por- 
cupine. 
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in the world there on her shoulder, then looked back at Ka with 
a bemused expression, as if E[a had just pointed at her own head 
and said. What’s this, then? 

‘Came from an egg, I should imagine,’ she replied- 

‘Owls,’ said Ka, pronouncing the word like a sentence, ‘Creepy 
ole owls.* 

‘I’ll have you know that this creepy ole owl is the reason yer 
standin’ in fronta me this evenin’, an’ not decoratin' a dinner 
table fer ifr an’ Mrs Giblin an’ their little giblets!’ She stroked 
the owl’s neckfeathers with a finger. 

Ka eyed the owl uncertainly. ‘Well , , . why’s he look so 
roughled an’ scruffy-lflce? He ^ mangy?’ 

Neema grew even sterner. ‘Seems he had a bit o’ dispute wi’ 
some giblhis,’ she said. ‘Unlike certain other parties what run 
off an’ hid like a rabbit’ 

‘I didn’t run off! I was rescuin’ Fungle from the giblins!’ Ka 
squinted his q^es at the owl in suspicion. ‘Say, who told ya that, 
anyways?’ he demanded. 

Neema only glanced at the owl, then assumed a tolerant 
expression that Ka knew meant she wasn’t going to tell him 
any more than she already had- ‘Best we leave Fungle to sleep,’ 
she said, ‘an’ see what we can fix up fer you,’ 

Ka allowed himself to be led from Fungle’s bedroom and fed 
from Fungle’s kitchen. 

Kept things dose in, ole Neema did. 

Clutched by the sleeping hand of a mage gnole: ancient cells of 
dead grey wood. Carved by hand of mage now dead in bady^ but in 
roving spirit raving. Artisan and artifact: robbed of life, infected 
by alleg^nce to a dark power beyond the capacity of mir.d or 
material. 

Ancient cells of dead grey wood. 

Relic. 

Lightning rod. 

Beacon. 

Ragtag and raw beneath the full moon’s fury, five searching 
giblins stopped as one. They stood like nightmare statues in 
the monochrome forest, snouts high and nostrils wide. 

Sssomethinnng . . . 

Rat moved his black eyes a fraction to glance at Por- 
cupine. 
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in the world there on her shoulder, then looked back at Ka with 
a bemused expression, as if Ka had just pointed at her own head 
and said, Wh^’s this, then? 

‘Came from an egg, I should imagine,’ she replied. 

‘Owls,’ said Ka, pronouncing the word like a sentence. ‘Creepy 
ole owls.’ 

‘I’ll have you know that this creepy ole owl is the reason yer 
standin’ in fronta me this evenin’, an’ not decoratin’ a dinner 
table fer Mr an’ Mrs Giblin an’ their little giblets!’ She stroked 
the owl’s neckfeathers with a finger. 

Ka eyed the owl uncertainly. ‘Well . . . whjr’s he look so 
roughled an’ scruffy-hke? He all mangy?’ 

Neema grew even sterner. 'Seems he had a bit 0’ dispute wi’ 
some giblhis,’ she said. ‘Unlike certain other parties what run 
off an’ hid like a rabbit’ 

‘I didn’t run off! I was rescuin’ Fungle from the giblins!’ Ka 
squinted his eyes at the owl in suspicion. ‘Say, who told ya that, 
anjnvays?’ he demanded. 

Neema only glanced at the owl, then assmned a tolerant 
expression that Ka knew meant she wasn’t going to tell him 
any more than she already had. ‘Best we leave Fungle to sleep,’ 
she said, ‘an’ see what we can fix up fer you.’ 

Ka allowed himself to be led from Fungle’s bedroom and fed 
from Fungle’s kitchen. 

Kept things close in, ole Neema did. 

Clutched by the sleeping hand of a mage gnole: ancient cells of 
dead grey wood. Carved by hand of mage now dead in body but in 
roving spirit raving. Artisan and artifact: robbed of life, infected 
by allegiance to a dark power beyond the capacity of mind or 
material. 

Ancient cells of dead grey wood. 

Relic. 

Lightning rod. 

Beacon. 

Ragtag and raw beneath the full moon’s fury, five searching 
giblins stopped as one. Th^ stood like nightmare statues in 
the monochrome forest, snouts high and nostrils wide. 

Sssomethinnng . . . 

Rat moved his black eyes a fraction to glance at Por- 
cupine. 
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potion of camomile and crabapple dder from the medicine rack 
above Fungle’s headboard. ‘Now, there’s a wise mage,’ observed 
Ka, indicating the vials of tinctures nnd tonics. ‘“Medicines 
jbove yer bed’ll draw the vapours from yer sleqjy head.”’ 

Neema made a pass above Fun^e’s head with a smoking 
vial of her heated potion. ‘Pah,’ she said, not looking at Ka. 
‘Superstition. Gnomes’re a superstitious lot’ 

Neema’s bluntness alwa3rs put Ka off a bit - perhaps because 
he was so blunt himself - but he recognised that it was simply 
her way and tried not to let it dim his view of her. After all, ■ 
if your view of someone grows dim enough, you can’t see the 
person for all the murk. 

Ka looked at Fun^e, unconscious and clutching the curled 
wooden shape he’d held when the ball-o’-nothin’ had been 
replaced by the clearing again. Neema had tried to remove it 
from Fungle’s grip, but on touching it her hand jumped back as 
v if bitten. ‘Well,’ she’d huffed, ‘that be most pel^ar.’ Anyhow, 
even unconscious, Fimgle would not let it go. 

‘WeU, what’s wrong wi’ Fungle then?’ Ka wanted to know. 
‘Here I’m poundin’ toward ’im wi’ them dogs o’ war as close 
on me behind as a pair o’ britches, and him havin’ his own li’l 
picnic!’ 

Neema held the vaporous vial before Fungle’s pale face. The 
thick white steam streamed into the sleeping gnole’s nostrils as 
he inhaled. ‘Oh, he’ll be a’right,’ Neemareplied. Fungle coughed 
and croaked, the kind of d^gerous deep rumble that puts the 
grin on a death’s head. 

‘So’s I see,’ Ka observed. 

But in a moment Fungle’s colour began to improve. ‘It’s the 
Summoning,’ said Neema. ‘It’ll drain a body like an upended 
hourglass.’ 

Ka smirked, remembering the gossip from Tobacco Inn 
concerning Neema, and began to ask her just how she might 
be in the way a knowin’ what a Summoning’ll do to a body - 
ft ^ straightened from the bed and tamped a stopper into 

Perched on her shoulder was a bedraggled owl. 

‘Gllkl’ Ka exclaimed, sounding strangled. 

my, an’ what’s the matters’ you, then?’ Neema demanded. 

Whuh, whuh, where’d that come from?’ he managed, and 
pomted at the owl. 

Neema glanced at the owl as if it were the most natural thing ‘ 
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in the world there on her shoulder, then looked back at Ka with 
a bemused eiipression, as if Ka had just pointed at her own head 
and said, What’s this, then? 

‘Came from an egg, I should imagine,’ she replied. 

‘Owls,’ said Ka, pronoimdng the word like a sentence. ‘Creepy 
ole owls.’ 

‘I’ll have you know that this creepy ole owl is the reason yer 
standin’ in fronta me this evenin', an’ not decoratin’ a dinner 
table fer Mr an’ Mrs Giblin an’ their little giblets!’ She stroked 
the owl’s neckfeathers with a finger. 

Ka eyed the owl imcertainly. ‘Well . . . whjr’s he look so 
roughled an’ scruffy-like? He all mangy?’ 

Neema grew even sterner. ‘Seems he had a bit o’ dispute wi’ 
some giblins,’ she said. ‘Unlike certain other parties what run 
off an’ hid like a rabbit’ 

‘I didn’t nm off! I was rescuin’ Fungle from the giblins!’ Ka 
squinted his eyes at the owl in suspicion. ‘Say, who told ya that, 
anyways?’ he demanded. 

Neema only ^anced at the owl, then assumed a tolerant 
expression that Ka knew meant she wasn’t going to tell him 
any more than she already had. ‘Best we leave Fungle to sleep,’ 
she said, ‘an’ see what we can fix up fer you.’ 

Ka allowed himself to be led from Fungle’s bedroom and fed 
from Fungle’s kitchen. 

Kept things close in, ole Neema did. 

Clutched by the slewing hand of a mage gnole: ancient cells of 
dead grey wood. Carved by hand of mage now dead in body but in 
roving spirit raving. Artisan and artifact: robbed of life, infected 
by allegiance to a dark power beyond the capacity of mind or 
material. 

Ancient cells of dead grey wood. 

Relic. 

Lightning rod. 

Beacon. 

Ragtag and raw beneath the full moon’s fury, five searching 
giblins stopped as one. They stood like nightmare statues in 
the monochrome forest, snouts high and nostrils wide. 

Sssomethinnng . . . 

Rat moved his black eyes a fraction to glance at For- 
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Hunched, spiked, pop-eyed, Porcupine leered. Moonlight 

glittered coldly from his insane eyes. 

Their leader, who looked a bit like a famished vixen, sniffed 
the air. The tip of her snout quivered. She dosed her eyes. 

. . . Sssomethinnng. 

She opened her mouth. ‘Down,’ she breathed. 

Smooth and silent as flowing oil, the remaining gibtos 
dropped to all fours. Their snouts lowered to a worm’s height 
above the ground and they snuffled like frantic dogs. 

Vixen firmed her grip on her hatchet. Oh, the hunt, the hunt, 
I love the hunt! Track ’em, chase ’em, stuff ’em in a bag! Tickle 
’em with yer teethies so they squeal weee! weee! weed all the way 
home. But more than this I Ime - 
The four giblins went rigid as trained pointers, aU facing the 
same direction. 

- finding them. 

‘Hunt,’ she said, and raised a bent calloused ragged-nailed 
ger toward an island set in the middle of a moonht lake like 
a pupil in a gUttering eye. 

The giblins raised their heads toward the moon and howled a 
blissful cacophony, a triumphant discord shattering enough to 
stop a timid heart. 

Fimgle’s pulse quickened. 

He gasped and sat upright in bed. 

His mind was vague and numb from a fading dream of 
screams. 

Something writhed in his grip. 

Startled, he looked down and saw that what he held was only 
a piece of wood. Just a carved leg . . . 

. . . from the pedestal that had supported Baphomet in 
Theverat’s lair, eons ago, in a continent now mud-caked on 
the ocean bed. 

Memory flooded in; Summoning Molom; the histoiy of the 
crystal Baphomet and its inextricable link to the fate of Atlantis; 
Theverat seeking out gnoles to find the stone in its ancient, 
hidden cavern hold; the nightmare vision of a world endarkened 
if the crystal were brought to light 
And a mission: 

‘You must seek out the hidden cairn near the Mound of the 
Dead, and unlock its spells to find the lost library of your people. 
You must find the stone Baphomet before the humans uncover it, 
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and certainly brfore Iheverat does. Find the stone, Bungle, then 
summon me forth, and I will destroy it. By so doing we shall hall 
the humans’ plunder of the Garden and d^eat the demon Theverat 
in my world and in yours.’ 

Tf he can be defeated,’ muttered Fun^e in bed. 

Only one way to find out, Fungle lad, and it ain’t by siltin’ 
home abed. 

He threw back the covers and stood. Was it only two nights 
ago he’d fallen from a dream in this selfsame bed? Oh, how the 
years of a life can change in but a few capricious seconds! 

He Fallen from a dream . . . What if this whole thing 

- Molom, giblins, an andent, evil crystal - had been nothing 
more than an accumulation of bad dreams, the result of too 
much food? Certainly since the Equinox feast his noggin had 
felt knocked and knackered. Could it all have happened in his 
head last night? 

The carv^ leg writhed in his hand. 


Neema and Ka were in the living-room. Ka was sweeping the 
floor and muttering to himself while Neema looked on. Her 
posture was stem, but Ka’s head was hung low and he ccnidr.'t 
see Neema’s fond smile. 


The smile vanished' when she saw Fungle wafenmg tnsin 
from the hallway. Tungle Foxwit, yon gs: yerneif casur aned 
this instant!’ She headed toward hii._ 

“No time, Neema,’ said Fun^s. ‘n mtirr asaxi cerdn an 

sooner’s better.’ . ^ 

Neema put her hands on her hfe. ‘ire wntrmr 
easy fer me to be the unchallenged yraro y .snu^en. 

It was thf* firsrf Hmp nlfi clan feud b2C ft'-eTuesn — . 
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Hunched, spiked, pop-eyed. Porcupine leered. Moonli^t 
glittered coldly from his insane eyes. 

Their leader, who looked a bit like a famished vixen, sniffed 
the air. The tip of her snout quivered. She closed her eyes. 

. . . Sssomethinnng. 
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The giblins raised their heads toward the moon and howled a 
blissful cacophony, a triumphant discord shattering enough to 
stop a timid heart. 

Fungle’s pulse quickened. 

He gasped and sat upright in bed. 

His mind was vague and numb from a fading dream of 
screams. 

Something writhed in his grip. 

Startled, he looked down and saw that what he held was only 
a piece of wood. Just a carved leg . . . 

. . . from the pedestal that had supported Baphomet in 
Theverat’s lair, eons ago, in a continent now mud-caked on 
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Dead, and unlock its spells to find the lost library of your people. 
You must find the stone Baphomet before the humans uncover it. 
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and certainly before Theverat does. Find the stone. Bungle, then 
summon me forth, and I will destroy it. By so doing we shall halt 
the humans’ plunder of the Garden and d^eat the demon Theverat 
in my world and in yours.’ 

Ti he can be defeated,’ muttered Fun^e in bed. 

Only one way to find out, Fungle lad, and it ain’t by sittin’ 
home abed. 

He threw back the covers and stood. Was it only two nights 
ago he’d fallen from a dream in this selfsame bed? Oh, how the 
years of a life can change in but a few capricious seconds! 

He stopped; Fatten /rwn a dream . . . What if this whole thing 
- Molom, ^lins, an ancient, evil <nystal - had been nothing 
more than an accumulation of bad dreams, the result of too 
much food? Certainly since the Equinox feast his noggin had 
felt knocked and lackered. Could it all have h^pened in his 
head last night? 

The carved leg writhed in his hand. 

Neema and Ka were in the living-room. Ka was sweeping the 
floor and muttering to himself while Neema looked on. Her 
posture was stem, but Ka’s head was hung low and he couldn’t 
see Neema’s fond smile. 

The smile vanished' when she saw Fun^e watching them 
from the hallway. ‘Fungle Foxwit, you get yerself back abed 
this instant!’ She headed toward him. 

‘No time, Neema,’ said Fungle. ‘I must head north, an’ 
sooner’s better.’ 

Neema put her hands on her hips. ‘Are ya tiyin’ ta make it 
easy fer me to be the unchallenged warden o’ tins land, then?’ 

It vras the first time the old clan feud had ever been mentioned 
by either of them out in the open, and Fim^e felt awkward. His 
face got hot 

‘Ya’ve not recovered!’ Neema insisted. ‘Ye’ll get three dob- 
hops distance an’ ye’ll keel over like a poleaxed gnole.’ 

‘Or a gnoleaxed pole,’ quipped Ka. 

Fungle ignored him. ‘No time fer walking, neither,’ he said. 

‘Gonna fly, I s’pose?’ inquired Ka, leaning on the broom. 

Fungle nodded seriously, and Ka and Neema exchanged a 
glance. 

Well,’ remarked Ka, ‘this’s turned into quite a day.’ 

‘Molom has given me a mission,’ Fungle continued. He 
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me there’s dark things lootin’ the night to find me. To find 

**^The remnant of Baphomet’s pedestal twisted slowly before 

their eyes like a shed lizard’s tail. 

In Fungle’s Room of Roots, while prepamg Fungle’s Lraabird 
)T flight, Neema insisted on accompanying him on his journey 
orth to find the Mound of the Dead and the stone cairn that 
eld the secret of Baphomets location. Though a:^uing with 
leema about the danger of a journey could prove as dangerous 
s the journey itself, Fun^e insisted that his mission was sueih 
. risky undertaking he would have to go it alone. He told Neema 
le would take her to Ka’s, where the gnome could look out for 
ler until his return, and he would hear no more about it. Plainly 
leema was unhappy with this, but arguing with Fungle was like 
tying to outstubbom gravity. 

There was nothing to do but help Fungle collect books and 
icrolls and delicate ancient maps. finished sweeping upstairs 
md came down to help. He and Neema scurried 5)out the 
:ramped room, searching out items called out by Fungle as the 
ietermined gnole assembled his Lunabird. 

Cmrying found items to Fungle’s willow desk, Ka glanced 
mxiously over his shoulder at fte delicate arches and fronds 
md straps of the Lunabird. ‘Yer not really takin’ t’the air in 
hat thing, are ya, Fungle?’ 

‘Sfmm,’ said Fungle, tightening the rickety craft’s beak strap. 
‘I mean, that is, well . . . ya taow it ain’t my way ta butt in 
vhere I ain’t wanted, y’unnerstand, but . . .* scratched his 
read uncomfortably. ‘Truth be, Fungle, I seen billion-year-old 
rird bones more airworthy than that thing.’ 

^ ‘Mmm,’ said Fimgle as he reverently removed the silk wrap- 
ring from around a rare variefy of magnetite crj^stal, then deli- 
ately slipped it into place in the wooden beak of the Lunabird. 

•Why, a good wind’d turn ’er into kindlin’!’ Ka was on a roll 
row. ‘Rain’d waterlog ’er heavier’n a pregnant cow, and just 
IS fiy^le*. An’ if ya altercated with anything thicker than a 
ir^onfly’s wing an’ more solid than dandelion fur, why, it’d 
ust be Fungle all over, now wouldn’t it’ And a shame it’d be, 
;oo! One moment flyin’ along like a bumbly-bee, an’ the next 
re brought his hands together -poofl The best cook in all the 
ralley, failin’ outta the sky an’ leaving his only friends alone to 
jrow all sickly an’ underfedded.’ 
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‘Mmm,’ said Fungle, grasping the magnetite and closing his 
eyes to feel the magnetic patterns embeddedwithin. He adjusted 
the stone within its housing to align it with the magnetic currents 
of the earth itself. For the earth is an enormous magnet, and 
most creatures are attimed to its lines of force: migrating birds 
read its map, insects swarm to its m3reterious music, whales 
swim magnetic currents, and without distuibing or depleting 
the earth at all, Fxmgle’s ancestors and their masters had 
tapped into this flowing energy as readily as the hawk glides 
mountain thermals. With it they powered ships of sea and air, 
lighted cities, predicted weather. Their knowledge and instincts, 
dfluted though Molom might claim they were, had been handed 
down to Fimgle, and in his mind these lines of force resonated 
like the hum of a hornet in a bottle. 

‘An’ what’s to become o’ yer bestest friend Ka, eh?’ pressed 
Ka. He leaned closer and whispered. ‘An’ leavin’ a Cleaverbled 
to look after the valley!’ 

Fungle hesitated. How could he explain that it was more 
important to keep Neema safe because, even if he succeeded 
in his mission, he might not come back, and someone would 
have to oversee the v^ey’s safety. If not him, who better than 
a Qeveibread? 

But before he could say any of this, Neema set a bundle of 
scrolls on Fimgle’s desk and blithely said, ‘Didn’t he tell ya, 
Ka? We’s flyin’ with him!’ 

Ka said no exactly one hvmdred and thirty-seven times. 

The Limabird was ready by the time he stopped, and Neema 
and Fungle had loaded it up with books and scrolls and maps, 
then wheeled it to the hidden chamber beneath the earth some 
distance away from (and just as cleverly camouflaged as) the 
entrance to Fungle’s home. 

Ever3rthing was ready. 1 

' Everything but Ka. 

Fungle went back for him. The gnome huddled against 
Fungle’s desk in the Room of Roots, shaking like a puppy in 
a thunderstorm. Fungle hesitated at the pitiful sight A hand 
strayed to the ancient pedestal leg at his side. It writhed like a 
snake now. Close, they’s so close When his flesh touched the 
tainted wood, Fungle could sense the giblins’ snuffling, their 
hunger, their greedy need to find him. 

‘Ka,’ Fungle said gently. ‘We’re ready.’ 
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s^engthen the wards protecting the entrance to his home, to 
his Room of Roots, to his library and cherished belongings. His 
heart gave a small, heavy shudder. So much to leave behind. So 
many risks to take now as he began his long quest. 

But no. Hadn’t his mission actually begun only a few nights 
ago, when he’d taken a journey without distance beyond the 
walls of sleep? 

We all begin a journey when we are bom, he thought, so I’ll not 
feel burdened now. He was merely continuing a voyage begun 
many years ago, an excursion that was its own path diverging 
from the twined roads of his father and mother. Steps an’ stops 
on the WheelofLife, he Hiought. An’ right now I’m spinnin’ toward 
Baphomet, so best beez on me way. 

He grasped the oars and positioned them. 

He glanced over his shoulder. Ka was a gnome-shaped 
silhouette in the dim mage-light. TReady?’ Fungle said quietly. 

‘Ready,’ said Neema, 

Ka waved the carved pedestal leg. ‘Away with ya, a’ready!’ 

In front of Fungle hung a rope. It dangled from the earUien 
ceiling, and Fungle had positioned the Lunabird directly under 
it so that it would be accessible when the time came. Now 
he steadied the Lunabird’s oars and grasped the rope in his 
right hand. 

Deep breath: Life all around, blood a rushing river in me veins, 
bee buzz of magnetic currents in veins of the earth, giblins above, 
friends behind. Exhale: And I am the centre; I am centred. 

Now, he thought 

’NowF he called, and pulled the rope. 

The ceiling collapsed, 

‘Hold./’ 

The giblins halted in mid-snuffle. 

The harvest moon had long ago set and left the night 
unlit The wood of Fungle’s island was a convention of indigo 
and black. 

^^en stood with the other giblins in a small clearing. The 
twisted shape of her wretched body showed only as a starless 
patch like a coal sack against the night sky. Deep witlun her 
bilious heart she felt the turning of a worm, the squirming 
of an ancient piece of tainted wood as it vibrated on a dark 
crystalline frequency to which all unearthly things nocturnal 
were attuned. 
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‘Hold tight,’ was all Fungle said. 

The giblins headed toward them, brandishing axes, pikes, 
hammers, knives. 

Neema looked up from the pit. The stars looked very far 
away. 

Tbe Lunabird creaked and shuddered and made a prolonged 
cracking soimd like a splintering beam - and lifted! 

And stopped. 

Neema peered over the side. 

A ^lin resembling a porcupine had hold of the left-hand 
wheel. He grinned up at Neema, wild eyes rolling. His hot 
breath made her gag. 

‘I’ll suck yer marrow before tomorrow,’ wheezed Porcupine. 
‘It’s sooo good!’ 

Neema’s mind filled with hot lead. ‘Fun-gle,’ she heard 
herself say. 

The Lunabird listed to port as it struggled against the grip of 
the giblin. 

Fungle swatted down with the port-side oarleron. 

The other giblins were within reach now. 

A piercing whistle sounded from within the chamber. ‘Hey- 
hey-hey!’ called a gruff voice. ‘Gibh'ns! Over ’ere, ya smelly 
jellies!’ Ka stepped into view, waving the pedestal leg. "Ere’s 
yer Barfomet!’ 

The ancient wood writhed in Ka’s grasp. 

‘Whew - I never saw such hidjuss creatures!’ the gnome 
taunted. “Ya look like ya feU from an Ugly tree an’ hit eveiy 
branch!’ 

The giblins turned toward the gnome, drawn riot only by his 
taunts but by the inexorable pull of the dark energy emitted by 
the pedestal leg. 

Ka stuck out his tongue, hopped up and down, and made rude 
noises. 

Fungle swung the port-side oarleron one more time, and 
knocked loose Porcupine’s arm. 

The Lxmabird righted itself and nosed eagerly into the air. 

Four giblins screamed after Ka. 

The fifth, who looked like a tall misshapen fox, whirled a 
spiked ball on a chain and loosed it toward the Lunabird. It 
wrapped around the tail and bit fast into the wood. 

Vixen hurried to a wooden bracing protruding from the edge 
of the pit and hooked the free end of the chain around it. 
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‘Hold tight,’ was all Fungle said. 

The giblins headed toward them, brandishing axes, pikes, 
hammers, knives. 

Neema looked up from the pit. The stars looked veiy far 
away. 

The Limabird creaked and shuddered and made a prolonged 
cracking sound like a splintering beam - and lifted! 

And stopped. 

Neema peered over the side. 

A giblin resembling a porcupine had hold of the left-hand 
wheel. He grinned up at Neema, wild eyes rolling. His hot 
breath made her gag. 

‘I’ll suck yer marrow before tomorrow,’ wheezed Porcupine. 
‘It’s sooo good!’ 

Neema’s mind filled with hot lead. ‘Fun-gle,’ she heard 
herself say. 

The Lunabird listed to port as it struggled against the grip of 
the giblin. 

Fungle swatted down with the port-side oarleron. 

The other giblins were within reach now. 

A piercing whistle sounded from within the chamber. ‘Hey- 
hey-hey!’ c^ed a gruff voice. ‘Giblins! Over ’ere, ya smelly 
jellies!’ ICa stepped into view, waving the pedestal leg. "Ere’s 
yer Barfomet!’ 

The ancient wood writhed in Ka’s grasp. 

‘Whew - I never saw such hidjuss creatures!’ the gnome 
taunted. ‘Ya look like ya fell from an Ugly tree an’ hit every 
branch!’ 

The giblins turned toward the gnome, drawn riot only by his 
taunts but by the inexorable pull of the dark energy emitted by 
the pedestal leg. 

Ka stuck out his tongue, hopped up and down, and made rude 
noises. 

Fungle swung the port-side oarleron one more time, and 
knocked loose Porcupine’s arm. 

The Lunabird righted itself and nosed eagerly into the air. 

Four giblins screamed after Ka. 

The fifth, who looked like a tall misshapen fox, whirled a 
spiked ball on a chain and loosed it toward the Lunabird. It 
VTapped around the tail and bit fast into the wood. 

Vixen hurried to a wooden bracing protruding from the edge 
of the pit and hooked the free end of the chain around it. 
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giblin as he put a hand on the spiked iron ball biting into the 
Lunabird and began to tug. 

The giblin went crazy: an explosion of flailing arms and 
frenzied groping and flying spittle. The chain bit deeply into 
her flesh and her eyes bulged as she strained toward Fungle. 
She was killing herself to get to him. 

The giblin’s hand clamped his. Its flesh felt like the skin of a 
turtle, but cold. The giblin screeched triumphantly as it pushed 
Fimgle’s palm against the sharp spikes of the steel ball. 

Fungle looked into the creature’s demented eyes. 

The giblin grinned, showing fangs and the broken nubs of 
blackened teetii. *MaderP she called, ‘0 my Master! 

- By my blood I invoke thee! 

My heart, my hair, my eyes, my brain, my soul - 

My Master% all!’ 

The air grew chill. Qouds thickened high overhead. 

’Ey the ancient names I invoke thee, Theverat! 

Astaroth, Asmodeus, Astarte . . 

Around them the cold air began to shimmer. Fungle struggled, 
but the giblin’s grip had the berserk power of singlerninded 
obsession behind it. His heart grew stony at the thou^t of the 
Presence the giblin was Summoning. 

Suddenly the giblin’s gnarled hand contorted. Tendons stretched 
as her fingers cmled in pain. She screamed and snatched back 
her hand as if burned. Fungle tugged, and the spiked ball tore 
loose from the wood and gouged a furrow down its length as 
the Lrmabird shot from the pit like a flushed quail. 

Tunnngle!’ shouted Neema. 

Fungle dove for the Lunabird’s tail. The air whuffed out of 
him as he slammed up hard against it, but he held on. 

The earth dropped away beneath him. 

Fungle clamped his legs around the rear fuselage. Straddling 
the rickety craft he watched the dwindling form of the shrieking 
giblin struggling to free itself from its chain. 

‘Fungle?’ Neema called in the calmest voice she could muster. 
‘Think ya could get yerself up this way? I duimo how ta fly 
this thing!’ 

Fungle inched backward toward the front of the ascending 
Lunabird. Always somethin’,^ he thought When he reached the 
passenger seat he dropped in and turned around, then leaned 
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out to grab the oarlerons from Neema in much the same fashion 
she had taken them from him. 

‘Climb o’er me an’ strap in!’ Fungle called. The rushing cold' 
night wind chilled his face. 

Neema used Fungle as a ladder to return to her seat. 
Fungle levelled off and headed north as Neema strapped 
herself back in. 

The cloudy night was swirling dark and beautiful. Below them 
the valley spread, lush and alive. Fungle sent a silent blessing 
down to Ka. He spotted the distinctive she 5 )e of his island, below 
and behind them. Back soon, he promised. 

But it was not to be. 

Neema!’ Fungle yelled over his shotilder. ‘Why d’ya suppose 

it giblin let go? Had me like a fly in a web.’ 

He glanced back just as Neema was pulling a silver needle 

3m the hand of the little giblin-doll she’d been making when 

i had returned with Fungle. 

‘Thought that might come in handy,’ was all Neema said. 


[i, it were a merry chase indeed! Two of ’em had fallen back 
I far they wasn’t even sport no more, but t’other two? 

Ah, t’other two! 

Ka dug in a wide loop, scooping dirt like a happy duck 
iddfeg water. He broke through and emerged into a tunnel 
:’d just dug, then backed off, dug down just enough to hide 
s body, and waited. 

Porcupine and Rat went screaming past. 

Ka emerged into the shaft and ran back the way the giblins 
id just come. At his side the ancient piece of wood was hot as 
vered flesh, and twisted about most disconcertingly. 

‘It’s like a beacon in the night to ’em, Ka,’ Fungle’d said. ‘They’ll 
Ilow wherever it leads.' 

And Fungle had grinned. 

Hurr3nng dong the tunnel, Ka grinned with the memory. ‘Ah, 
IS be nch. he said. He veered into one of his older tuimels 
one that headed away from Fungle’s island and ran beneath 
e lake. 


The quicker gibhns’ howls filled the tunnel well behind him. 
ley were back a ways, all right. In his haste, however, Ka had 
loijotten about the two slow giblins, and he rounded a comer 
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Why have you Summoaed me? 

‘Oh, my Master! were here! The gnoles; thqr were here! 
We got ’em! - we had ’em! - oh, Master, I woidd lick your feet 
to cool them! The gnoles -!’ 

Where are tb^ now? 

‘Now , . . ? Why, now thq^re ... up! Up, up, up! Oh, Master, 
I love you, please, free me to do your will! I would give my pelt 
to make a blanket to keep you warm. I would — ’ 

You have summoned me where I cannot maintain my form, 
yet they are not here. 

‘Yes . . . No! There! They’re up therel Free me; I will find 
them! Bring them to you in a net, in a tangle, blooded, trussed 
up for your table, oh -’ 

I feel diem. F^dng. 

‘Yes! Flying high up- in the sky, -way up where the birdies 
fly!’ 

J will take them Grom the air. And you . . . You -will be there 
when they hit the ground - 

‘Yes! 'V^en they hit, when th^ hit, when they hit!’ She sang 
with insane glee. 

-or I will turn you inside out 

If Ka had not been so bu^ congratulating himself for evading 
the two quick giblins, he would have realised he -was right about 
to stumble into the slower two, for in the cramped contoes of his 
turmels in the earth, their stench carried fartiier than any cry. 

But he had been busy congratulating himself, so here he was: 
facing two bristling slobbering bloodthirsty giblins in a deep 
slick dripping tunnd -with nowhere to run but back the way he 
had come. 

Two pairs of giblin eyes gleamed hate in the dimness ahead 
of him. Their huge twisted shapes swelled as thqr advanced 
on him. Faint phosphorescence glinted from a machete and a 
Bowie knife. 

Ka turned to run back the -way he had come - and saw four 
more blood-red giblin eyes hurrying toward him, narrowed in 
hate. The faster giblins had caught up with him. 

Cold -water dripped onto Ka’s head. 

The tunnel filled -with a smell that would curdle wood. 

Water ... 

Wood . . . 

Ka glanced around desperately. The soil of the tunnel was 
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Or, she reconsidered, it’s a’ ancient dark beast that sleeps in 
everybody, an’ eats fear and danger fer its bread an’ butter. 

The child or the beast, she wondered; which is it? 

The Lnnabird jinked left and dropped like a stone. Neema’s 
stomach hit the top of her skull, it felt like. Fungle struggled with 
the oarlerons. In the carved beak of the Lunabird’s prow, the 
magnetite crystal glowed as it fought the mounting electricity 
of the storm to hold onto the tangled lines of power that would 
lead it to Ka’s. 

A black shape emerged from the swirling gr^ clouds and 
flapped toward them. 

Neema gasped at the winged figure liirmed against the clouds. 
She called out to Fungle, but her voice was lost in the howl of 
the wind. 

Corpulent clouds swelled. 

Lightning flared. 

In the electric flash the colour of mage-light, Neema saw that 
the thing winging toward them was familiar; she recognised it 
as Molom’s harbinger and envoy. 

The owl. 

It cut through the violent air like a knife in water, this 
marvellous living creature that accomplished without effort or 
volition what the finest spells and craft could barely maintain. 

The owl glided close by the Lunabird. Fungle caught sight of 
it, and stared as if seeing an impossible thing. 

Impossible, an owl in the air! What could be more natural? 
The owl pulled ahead of the Lrmabird and banked right to 
slowly circle away. Fungle fought to hold his course. 

Lightning split the air. 

In a moment the owl returned, leading the Lrmabird, and 
banked right again. This time Fungle followed. The owl straight- 
ened, then descended until the roiling storm was a grey carpet 
overhead. It banked left, resuming their northward course, and 
Fimgle followed. 

Neema relaxed in her seat. The owl was leading them through 
the storm. It would be all right. 

That was when lightning struck the Lunabird and it broke 
apart and fell. 
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the storm now pouring on their heads, Ka had apparently busied 
himself with taking care of Neema before awakening Fungle, for 
a rickety makeshift lean-to of fronds ftom the wings kept the 
rain from her face, which was slack and sallow. Her left leg was 
splinted with saplings bound with vines. 

She was awake. 

‘An’ ta think I’d just got to likin’ flyin’,’ she said wryly as 
Ftmgle approached. Pain creased her face, but she refused to 
let it bleed into her tone. 

‘Oh-hoo, ftyin’s grand, it is!’ agreed Ela. ‘An’ even the failin’ 
part’s a hoot an’ holler. It’s ’at sudden stoppin’ what puts me 
off me puddin’.’ He chuckled. 

Frm^e stared down at the wet groimd. Suddenly he didn’t 
know what to do with his hands; felt big and heavy and 
stupid hanging there useless at the end of his arms. ‘Neema . . . 
I’m so sorry; I feel terrible stupid about -’ 

‘Figures you’d blame yerself, Fun^e Foxwit; yer so responsible 
fer everything!’ Neema said crossly, ‘Well, no one strapped me 
in that seat but me. /broke this here leg as sure as if I jumped 
off a cliff, an’ I won’t hear another sound about it, thank you 
very much,’ She looked away. 

‘Told ya she was sweet on you,’ whispered Ka, 

Fim^e blushed. He fovmd sanctuary in action: ‘Er . . . best 
we salvage what we can from the Lunabird, then camouflage 
it We got to get Neema outta here an’ safe away. How far’s yer 
place ^m here?’ 

‘Not a couple o’ dobhops,’ the gnome replied absently. He 
was staring at the wreckage of the Lunabirf with much the 
same combination of bafflement and wonder a man might have 
if he attended the larmching of a spaceship made of papierm&chi. 
‘Rather stop a chargin’ giblin with a handfulla briars than fly in 
one a these things,’ he muttered, toeing a broken wooden spar 
to emphasise his point , 

‘Spealdn’ a gibUns,’ said Fungle, ‘how’d fare with em. 

Ka turned to Fungle with a tragic look. ‘A sad ® 

said, shaking his head. ‘Killed me an’ ate me, th^ i'd. Ended 
up as giblin fbdns just a-cause I helped a friend 
nonsensicahstic loony moonin’ 'bout flyin’ in the sky. He snooK 
his head again and clucked. ‘A sad, sad story.’ 

‘Ka.’ Fungle’s tone was warning. 

The gnome grirmed. ‘Well, whadja 
charm: I carried ver wrieglin’ stick, ai 


think? It went f 
1’ they follered I 
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In a year pumbered 1934 on some human calendars, tl 
Kentucky Ifining Corporation sank shafts in a promising regie 
of Southern AppalacUan moimtain country. An entire natic 
was hrmgry and poor: its people needed jobs and food, ar 
an insatiable beast named Industry needed fuel. The Kentud 
Mining Corporation had every reason to believe there wei 
thousands of tons of bituminous coal buried beneath the roc 
like soft black treasure waiting to be plundered and bume 
to satisfy the growing maw of a nation that, for more tha 
seventy years now, had dumped ton after ton of carbon ini 
its unsullied air. 

They plxmdered. 

They burned. 

Before the first patch of dirt could be removed, thougl 
an entire town had to be built. Tens of thousands of tret 
were ripped from the earth and transformed, by a kind < 
unsympathetic magic, into shabby shacks and dreary dayroomi 
a cheapjack community to house a labouring army, a planne 
ghetto meant to keep a miner down. 

The shapes of the mountains themselves were forever alterec 

Coal they found, but not in the hoped-for amounts. Worker 
died in tunnel collapses after contractors skimped on lumbe 
costs by keeping bracing to a minimum; thQ^ breathed in silico 
dust, and their bodies, stiff as the coal \hcy so earnestly duf 
were brought home on a wagon pulled by two mules and left 0 
the front porch along with a hundred dollars for burial e:q>ense 5 

Workers were cheaper to replace than mules. 

Above the miners’ swinging picks and sweating bodies, thei 
sons bloodied their fingertips working as breaker boys, sepa 
rating slate and rock from moving screens conveying coal tor 
from the land. 

The land. The anguished land. 

Smelters spewed poisonous lead into the topsoil where chil 
dren played. Noxious runoff from blast furnaces and smdter 
blackened rivers and eliminated fish. Around the green hillsides 
steam shovels flayed the skin of the earth in search of coal jus 
beneath the surface. , , 

Slowly, sxirely, an entire mountain’s heart was hollowed o] 
miles of honeycomb shaft. Workers died, new workcre came 
and coal was hewn from the body of the earth until there wa. 
no more to find. 
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He tripped on a rotted crosstie. 

Neema drew a sharp breath as her weight fell momentarily 
her broken leg, but she kept the pain inside. Because he 
IS holding her, Fungle felt an echo of the white-hot jolt that 
jbbed up her leg. 

Ka stopped moving. ‘Hold on,’ he said, and cupped a hand 
his ear. 

•What is it, Ka?’ asked Fungle. 

‘Shhh.’ Ka held that pose, brow furrowed. Ka’s sense of 
aring was like Fimgle’s sense of smell: if Fungle could smell 
oming breath on a mosquito a clobhop away, Ka could hear 
e tunnelling of worms in other countries. 

Soon Fungle and Neema could hear it too: something between 
roar and a hum, dim and distant, eerily echoing, growing more 
stinct as it neared. 

Neema squinted. ‘There,’ she whispered, and pointed down 
e turmel the way they had come. 

Dim lights winked in the distance. 

Fungle glanced at the rusted iron rails and remembered 
e night Froog had lost his leg. ‘Ka,’ he began nervously, 
'e best -’ 

‘It’s a’right,’ said Ka. ‘Just wait an’ see.’ 

They waited. Thty saw. 

It emerged creai^g and clanking from the darkness, ^ 
aright figure of metal built in the shape of a man. Its idiotic 
5ad bobbed up and down as it pumped a lever to drive a flat 
letal sled along the rusted rails. 

It drew abreast of them, squeaking and creaking. Ka hopped 
1 and fiddled with the metal man’s back, which bent and 
raightened before him as if the strange figure were silently 
cklish. In a moment the metal man stopped moving and the 
atcar rolled to a stop. 

Neema and Fimgle gaped. Ka grinned and folded his^ arms. 
"What the bloody blue — ’ Fungle glanced at Neema. Er . . • 
hat is that thing, Ka?’ . 

‘It’s me mechanical man, Fungle!’ explained Ka, to 
nlightenment ‘I calls him Girmojo. Got ’im 
le Mossman in trade for a buncha rocks all _ 

tuny lines.’ He chortled and clapped his hanck- j. ^ 

iis lever I just tripped sets off his mechanali^®' loaded 
omes to this spot from wherever he be! Somehto 
'P with all sorts of good stuff, and I use him to w*" 
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fronts, and rods and curved shining shapes like silver but 
reflective as mirrors. There were wires and glass bulbs and 
metal and materials completely foreign to their ejqierience. 
They didn’t understand much of what th^ saw, but any 
human would have recognised vacuum tubes and doorless 
refrigerators, Philco and Bakelite radios and pitted chrome 
bumpers, hubcaps and mannequins and toilet seats. A cracked 
mirror on a bent brass stand reflected a dozen bedraggled wet 
gnoles who echoed Fvmgle’s moves exactly. A large sheet of 
some kind of glossy paper, tom and tattered, was affixed to the 
rocky wall. Fungle could barely make out a faded depiction of a 
human bean with black hair holding an instrument vaguely like 
a mandolute. Below the picture of the man were remnants of 
lettering, abbreviated left and right by tom flaps bowing from 
the wall; 


LVIS PRESLE 

tarring in 

IVA LAS VEGA 

And everywhere Fun^e looked, he saw more of the kind of 
flimsy metal container he had given Ka on Equinox night 
Hundreds of them. Tens of hundreds! Thq^ were stacked in 
pyramids and cut in odd shapes to use as containers; some 
were unroUed flat with the tops and bottoms removed and 
tacked to furniture for unfathomable reasons. Standing upright 
near one roclgr wall was an entire reconstracted skeleton of 
some fearocious long-dead beastie. Ka had completely wrapped 
the bones with unrolled metal from red-and-white containers. 
Fungle found them a wonder: how could someone craft so many 
completely identical metal cylinders, and why? 

The cavern was so crammed with artifacts that it no longer 
seemed like a cavern at all. Fungle had never seen so many 
straight lines, right angles, and reflecting surfaces in one place 
m his entire life. It was a fairyland: scintillating, comscating, 
miraculous - proof that the whole can be greater than the sum 
of the parts, for these parts were all junk, and not even good 
^nk, really, but instead the useless rinds of hmnan culture, 
^t assembled here thty had acquired a life, a charisma, all 
their own, each piece interdependent and connecting, leading 
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His fingertips sensed the echo of the beat of Neema’s heart. 
With every drumbeat flexion her leg throbbed hotly. The break 
was like a beacon signalling her body’s healing armies to rush to 
the site of a battle, a corps of cellular engines already repairing 
a breach. Through his fingertips, behind his closed eyelids, 
Fungle felt the resonance of the break like a broken strand in 
a tight-woven web. 

He nodded slowly. From the bag he alwa}^ wore around his 
neck because he was a shaman, he removed a small knot of 
curling moss. It was stiU fragrant and fresh, for he replaced it 
every morning at first light, gathered with a blessing and mixed 
in his spirit bag to take on the tinctures of potent healing herbs 
and powerful fetishes. Fungle held the clump of moss before him 
and spoke to it in the language of moss, a language of damp and 
velvet life, of sun-drinking trees and dark invigoration, summer 
rain and autumn dark. This single knot of moss was an emblem 
of growth in the world, of the gentle healing carpet of unkempt 
hair atop the land. Fungle spoke to the moss and the Spirit of 
Moss that had produced it, then laid the grey strands across 
Neema’s broken bone, bidding the Spirit of Moss discharge the 
qualities of healing and growQx into Neema’s leg that the bone 
might knit quickly whole and clean so that in later life, during 
the long cold slumber of gnoles in winter when moss sleeps 
brittle beneath a frigid blanket of snow, no memory or pang of 
injury would trouble Neema 

He wrapped the moss in place with a strip of roughcloth from 
his bookbag and looked at Neema. 

‘Thankee, Fungle,’ she said. 

‘Pleasure’s me own,’ Fungle said. He fidgeted and looked 
away from her. 

‘Can I tell you something, Frmgle?’ 

Neema’s tone made him wonder if he wanted to hear what 
she had to say, but he turned toward her and nodded. 

‘I know you think I don’t show proper respect fer you,’ 
she said, ‘you bein’ the valley’s mage an’ shaman right an’ 
proper -’ 

‘I’ve never said that,’ he objected. 

Never had to. Anyways, I just wanted ya to know it’s not 
cause of all that’s gone ’round and ’round betwixt yer clan an’ 
mine, or because I think yer not a good mage. It’s just -’ Now 
Neeina grew uncomfortable. ‘Well, I can remember when you 
an little Froog useta get the wild critters to singin’ away late 
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Under a blue ring of mage-ligbt Fun^e pored over brittle pages 
gone all wavy after tbey bad dried. The painst ak i n g calhgrapby 
of gnoles thousands of years dead had been salvaged to tiie be^ 
of Fungle’s ability with unerasing spells and meticulous care. 
Luckily, those who had transcribed ^em loved books every bit 
as much as Fun^e did himself, and thqr had placed charms on 
the fabric of the books’ construction so that they would better 
hold the memory of the information they contained in case of 
just such disaster as had befallen them the ni^t before. The 
beautiful illuminated words and fastidious illustrations were 
streaked and smudged and blurred - but still legible. 

But not under the light of Ka’s cavern. The g^lass bulbs and 
tubes Ka used for illumination belied that very word, for Fun^e 
had found they illuminated less than they bleached. The harsh 
white lights sucked the concentration out of his tyes, blurred his 
vision siter a few hours’ dose reading, and left hhn ^ headachy 
- the latter a phenomenon rare to Fungle’s esqperience. 

Candlelight was insuffident; the heaxth-in*a-box was a poor 
jest No, nothing would do l&e mage-light blue-white pure, 
scholarly and sanctifying, and gentle on the q^’eballs. So after 
giving up on Ka’s hmnan-bean lights, he could now hunch for 
hours and wander the petrified forest of resurrected words, 
lost in languages millennia dead and happy as a flea on a 
clawless dog. 

Carefully he studied the andent maps compiled by the geo- 
mancers among his forefathers as they had journq^ed across 
the eastern face of Northern Americka, following magnetic 
patterns embedded' in the land: ley lines, patterns as old 
as the world itself, lines of energy the gnoles called ‘snake 
power’. Fungle listed all the information given him hy Molom, 
and painstakin^y compared it to his books of history and lore. 
Finally, after two days of intensive detection and paring away 
of possib^ties, Fungle isolated the very spot that had to be 
the location of the Mound of the Dead. There he would 
find the cairn in which a voice lay locked in stone, a voice 
ttat, emandpated, would tell him the location of the rry c tal 
Baphomet 

Ka and Neema were at the other end of the cavern, endlessly 
stanng at something Ka called a ‘ghost machine’. Fungle had 
mund the ghost machine too distracting to work near, so he had 
dragged a patched human-bean-bag cushion and rolled a huge 
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‘Saw somethin’,’ Fungle admitted. Had Ka somehow tapped 
in to the human Realm of the Dead? Such places were best left 
undisturbed. 

But Ka beamed. ‘Saw somethin’, ol’ Fungle did! Hahl’ To 
Neema he confided: ‘Y’know, Fungle kin summon demons from 
the vasty deep.’ 

Fungle snuled knowingly. ‘Why, so can you, Ka, or so 
can anyone.’ He winked. ‘Trick’s gettin’ ’em to come when 
ya call.’ 

Ka patted the top of the ghost machine as if it were a fireside 
dog. ‘Sometimes this thing gets whole ghosties, like as if they 
was standin’ in front o’ you dear as you’re in fronta mel’ 
‘How do ya know thgr ain’t?’ asked Neema, 

Ka’s ears fell as he pondered this. ‘Reckon I don’t,’ he 
conceded. 

Seeing that Fungle was eager to tell them something, Neems 
indicated the scroll in Fungle’s hands. ‘Whatcha got there. 
Fungle?’ 

‘Hmn?’ Fungle was staring at the ghost machine. Something 
hypnotic about it made him feel like a bunny before a viper. 

‘I said, Whatcha got there, Fungle?’ 

‘Oh!’ Fungle tore his gaze from the ghost machine. ‘Figur« 
I’ve found tte Mound of the Dead,’ he said. 

‘Well, bully fer you.’ Neema sounded only a little enthused 
‘Where is it?’ 

"Bout three da}^’ hike from here.’ 

‘Three days,’ said Neema. ‘Hike.’ She shook her head and 
looked down at her broken leg. 

‘That a map?’ Ka wanted to know. 

Fungle nodded. ‘An old map of the north-east coast o: 
Americka. The first gnoles to arrive here drew it, and it wai 
copied by geomancers for generations. Me great-grandad drevs 
this’n.’ 

‘No foolin’?’ Ka was impressed. ‘Let’s ’ave a look, then.’ 

In the flickering light of the ghost machine Fungle unrolled 
the ancient scroll. It would have looked a little odd to a humai 
bean, because the ancients - who knew the earth was a sphere 
ages before Columbus sailed across the watery graves of theii 
forefathers — drew their maps with the east on top, since tha 
was the direction in which the earth spun. Always heading east 
that’s us. 

Fungle’s finger traced a broken line of mountains. ‘Here’; 
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ain’t there, marker stones gone, new freeway’s runnin’ through 
here, valleys different, no hills where hills useta be, an’ new 
hills where God never set ’em!’ 

Fungle remembered Molom’s words; The very world is altered. 
The naked monkeys own the earth now. Throughout their history 
they have changed it to suit themselves, with little thought of 
consequences or effects. Something has made them forget the world 
as a shared thing. How could that be?’ he demanded, 'How can 
ya change a place so’s a map won’t recognise it?’ 

Ka slugged. ‘It’s just the way they is, Fungle. Yer gonna 
need someone ta take 3^ across. That there stretch you can 
lay yer finger on is a great big dyin’ Kingdom fuUa changes 
an’ dangers no map’d warn ya ’bout Ya need someone who 
knows ’em.’ 

‘Not you, I take it’ suggested Neema. 

‘Oh, no no no,’ agreed Ka. *1 don’t venture that wa3rs, not 
this ol’ gnome. There’s all manner a sudden combustibles there 
that’d t^e me fer granite iffin I was to get singed by one of ’em. 
No, no, abovegroimd’s outta the question no matter what 
tunnellin’ that vny's a frightful task ’cause of the oodumps.’ 

‘Oodumps?’ Fungle asked. 

Ka nodded. ‘Stic^ slimy oozin’ horrors what live beneath the 
Land of a Thousand Smokes an’ come up outta the ground to 
chew a feller down past his essentials.’ 

Neema glanced at Fungle, who looked more speculative than 
worried, 

‘Outwittin’ giblins may be easy as throwin’ scraps to a dog,’ 
Ka continued, ‘but this ol’ gnome just ain’t equipped to deal 
with such as oodumps. Fungle needs a expert.' He turned to 
face Fungle, brilliantined the swarming aura of the ^ost 
machine behind him. Tfa needs to look up Musrum the Mossman 
at Tobacco Inn,’ he said. 

It was with a troubled heart that Fungle sat down a final time 
to study his ancient books and scrolls. Molom had said that 
the humans were dose to discovering Baphomet themselves. It 
was possible th^ might discover it before Fungle could. And if 
the humans got to it before he could, then so might TheveraL 
Fungle was racing the clock, and he had no idea under what 
drcumstances he might finally (if at ^!) encounter BtphomeL 
He was supposed to summon Molom to destroy the awful stone, 
but what if he codd not? What if he were injured, or if there 
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ain’t there, marker stones gone, new freeway’s runnin’ through 
here, vall^s different, no hills where hills useta be, an’ new 
hilk where God never set ’em!’ 

Fungle remembered Molom’s words: The very world is altered. 
The naked monkeys own the earth now. Throughout their history 
they have chang^ it to suit themselves, with little thought of 
consequences or effects. Something has made them forget the world 
as a shared thing. TIow could that be?’ he demanded. ‘How can 
jra change a place so’s a map won’t recognise it?’ 

Ka shrogged. ‘It’s just the way thq?^ is, Fungle. Yer gonna 
need someone ta take ya across. That there stretch you can 
lay yer finger on is a great big dyin’ Kingdom ftiHa changes 
an’ dangers no map’d warn ya nbout. Ya need someone who 
knows ’em.’ 

‘Not you, I take it,’ suggested Neema. 

‘Oh, no no no,’ agreed Ka. ‘I don’t venture that ways, not 
this ol’ gnome. There’s all manner a sudden combustibles there 
that’d take me fer granite iffin I was to get singed by one of ’em. 
No, no, aboveground’s outta the question no matter what, an* 
tunnellin’ that way’s a fri^tful task ’cause of the oozlumps.’ 

‘Oodumps?’ Fungle asked. 

Ka nodded. ‘Stic% slimy oozin’ horrors what live beneath the 
Land of a Thousand Smokes an’ come up outta the ground to 
chew a feller down past his essentials.’ 

Neema ^anced at Fun^e, who looked more speculative than 
worried. 

‘Outwittin’ giblins may be easy as throwin’ scraps to a dog,’ 
Ka continued, ‘but this ol’ gnome just ain’t equipped to ded 
with such as oodmnps. Fungle needs a expert.’ He turned to 
face Fun^e, brilliantined by the swarm ing aura of the gjiost 
machine behind him. ‘Ya needs to look up Musrum the Mossman 
at Tobacco Iim,’ he said. 

It was with a troubled heart that Fun^e sat down a final time 
to study his ancient books and scrolls. Molom had said that 
the humans were dose to discovering Baphomet themselves. It 
was possible they might discover it before Fungle could. And if 
the humans got to it before he could, then so might TheveraL 
Fungle was racing the dock, and he had no idea under what 
drcumstances he might finally (if at all!) encormter Baphomet 
He was supposed to summon Molom to destrc^ the awful stone, 
but what if he could not? What if he were injured, or if there 
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ain’t there, marker stones gone, new freeway’s runnin’ through 
here, vall^s different, no hiUs where hills useta be, an’ new 
hills where God never set ’em!’ 

Fungle remembered Molom’s words: The very world is altered. 
The naked numkeys own the earth now. Throughout their history 
they have chang^ it to suit themselves, with little thought of 
consequences or effects. Something has made them forget the world 
as a shared thing. ‘How could that be?’ he demanded. ‘How can 
ya change a place so’s a map won’t recognise it?’ 

Ka slugged. ‘It’s just the way thqr is, Fungle. Yer gonna 
need someone ta take yz, across. That there stretch you can 
lay yer finger on is a great big dyin’ Kingdom fuUa changes 
an’ dangers no map’d warn ya ’bout Ya need someone who 
knows ’em.’ 

‘Not you, I take it,’ suggested Neema. 

‘Oh, no no no,’ agreed Ka. ‘I don’t venture that ways, not 
this ol’ gnome. There’s all manner a sudden combustibles there 
tiiat’d teke me fer granite iffinl was to get dngedby one of ’em. 
No, no, aboveground’s outta the question no matter what, an’ 
tunnellin’ that way’s a frightful task ’cause of the oodumps.’ 
‘Oodumps?’ Fungle asked. 

Ka nodded. ‘Sticky slimy oozin’ horrors what live beneath the 
Land of a Thousand Smokes an’ come up outta the ground to 
chew a feller down past his essentials.’ 

Neema glanced at Fungle, who looked more qwculative than 
worried. 

‘Outwittin’ giblins may be easy as throwin’ scraps to a dog,’ 
continued, ‘but this ol’ gnome just ain’t equipped to ded 
with such as oodumps. Fungle needs a expert.’ He turned to 
face Fungle, brilliantined by the swarm ing aura of the gbost 
machine behind him. *Ya needs to look up Musrum the Mossman 
at Tobacco Inn,’ he said. 

It was with a troubled heart that Fimgle sat down a final time 
to study his ancient books and scrolls. Molom had said that 
the humans were dose to discovering Baphomet themselves. It 
was possible th^ might discover it before Fungle could. And if 
the humans got to it before he could, then so might Theverat. 
Fungle was racing the clock, and he had no idea imder what 
drcumstances he might finally (if at all!) encoimter Baphomet. 
He was supposed to summon Molom to destroy the awful stone, 
but what if he could not? What if he were injured, or if there 
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for festivals and gnolidays and chance cordial but awkward 
meetings, and especially Neema’s love for bis father, Wisp, the 
old ridiculous feud between the Forwits and the Qeveibreads 
had been a veil between them. Now that he had gained ^impses 
of what lay behind the blimt front Neema set between herself 
and an admittedly harshened world, Fungle found himself, and 
his heart, intrigued. 

And that was the true reason why he was relieved that she 
would not be going with him on his dangerous way. 

Fun^e left behind his books and scrolls, and charged Ka 
vdth caring for the magnetite crystal he had rescued from &e 
Lunabird. He did not insult his friend’s selfless nature ^ asking 
him to take care of Neema^ he only asked him to bring her a 
fresh dump of blessed moss each morning for her wrapping, 
and asked him to try to keep her out of trouble after her leg had 
healed - meaning, of course. Don't let her come after me, Ka! 

As he shouldered his pack and set himself to bless them and 
bid them well, Neema struggled to stand before him. Fungle 
had the good grace not to protest that she should stay off her 
feet. She presented him wi& a beautiful briar rose, a blood-red 
bud so tight and lush it looked as if a good squeeze would make 
it drip. ‘For luck,’ Neema said. ‘An’ I’m expectin’ ya to give it 
back to me when yer done chasin’ all ’round the countryside.’ 

Velvet perfume rose beneath him. His fingers closed around 
its thom-shom stalk. ‘I’ll keep it near me heart,’ he said. ‘An’ 
give it up when I see ya again.’ 

She nodded. For a moment they looked at each other - really 
looked, in a rare unguarded way people can seldom bear - and 
this time it was Neema who turned away quiddy. 

Ka had Gizmojo, tire McManical Can, cart him and Fungle 
back through the abandoned mineshafts. Ftmgle tried to ignore 
its blank smiling idiot face as Kakept up an echoingpatter about 
Tobacco Inn all the way: be careful how 3ra go in, Fungle. Be 
c^ful while yer there, Fungle. Be careful how ya leave, Fungle! 
It s a wild an’ row^ place, Fungle, an’ a careless word’s as good 
as a thrown stone to them folk. Keep yer wits an’ mind ver 

HriT^lr TT T-%_ ti . 


^ink, an tell ol’ Musnim that Karbolic Earthcre^ sent ya. 
He’s a tough’n to get to, an’ even tougher to bareain with. He’c 


rte s a tough n to get to, an’ even tougher to bargain with. He’s 
a decent codger at his core, but his core’s buried under a lot of 
■ ■ ■ Still, I’ve faith ye’fl hold ver 
bOTt^’ raaldn’ meself thirsty just tellin’ ya 
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Not until he was several clobhops on his way did Fungle stop 
to wonder if the old clan feud was truly what had kept Neema in 
the valley after all other gnoles but hiin had gone, and where, in 
Ka’s cavern hundreds of feet beneath the ground, she could’ve 
got hold of a briar rose. 
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set upon the vrinning hedgehog vdth their boots. The crouper 
absently scooped in the smoke-wreathed s 

beUows fellows swabbed themselves diy. The bncke^ng^e, 
black dwarves one and all, sloshed away the mess. The 
puffing lumpkin pushed out another coin. The motion cau^ 
him to lean out of the fortress of pipe-smoke he had erect^ 
around himself, revealing a lumpy face that look^ like dou^ 
rolled in pebbles and split by a vast ^b filled with stal^te 
and stalagmites of stained and rotting fangs. IBs diiiikmg 
companion, the troU, paid no attention, but continued to 
babble at his nodding, smo^ frame. Somebody sang Top Goes 
the HedgehogP off-key, which brought forth a rolling thunder of 
uffaws. Another pair of unlucky hedgehogs werebrou^t forth, 
he di^runtled, drunken troll gave up shouting for more grog 
a favour of pushing his way through the ten-deep c lam ouring 
loozers pressed up against the long L of the bar. 

Just another ni^t at Tobacco Inn. 


t was a ghost town, a decaying clump of ramshackle shacks 
hat had played host to hopeful hobos long ago, ii^en an entire 
nation wrote itself a rubber cheque that bounced and left a 
country poor. 

Fun^e picked his way among the renmants. Kudzu, the 
relentless Oriental vine, had grown up around the dirt sheets 
and wooden buildinp, and the bulldogs had long rotted into 
the landscape. In places it was hard to say which was forest and 
which was building, for it looked like the one bad been cau^t 
in the midst of transforming into the other. 

Who builds such u^y homes, Fungle wondered, aU stark 
squares and rectangles that seem so deliberately out of step 
with the land that holds them? Th^ build as if to deny the very 
forces that reclaim their homes — time, death, rebirth — instead 
of making them a part of their surroundings. Even in death, 
then works are defiant. Molom is li^t to fear such creatures 
possessmg a stone as powerful as Baphomet 
He sighted the fafade described to him by Ka. Once it had 
Men a storefront, though even then it had truly been little 

TTinrp Tne»ri XT- « «« • . 


bv ^ ^ ^ corpse, skinned alive 

by^dzu s ever-lengthening tendrils. 

Hilflfiltni I-_ <« - . — _ 


A SnlS something in themselves? 

A trampled path led throiitdi * - 
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'Bets, gennelmen, place yer betsP 

an’ iffin I so much as smells ya round here again, I’ll sew 
^er ears to the inside o’ yer thighs so’s ye’ll spend the rest o’ 
j^er days starin’ up the brown moon of yer stiidchole!’ 

- so the travellin’ slavesman says, ''Take my life - pleaser' 
that s’posed to scare me? I cuts me toen^s with bigger 
blades ’an that!’ 

'ScrumpyP 

an’ taice yer bloated entrails widja!’ 

POP! 

The drunken troll (admittedly not a very helpful description, 
since it applied to just about every troll in Tobacco Inn, past, 
present and future) ploughed toward the bar, unmindful of com- 
plaints as he elbowed aside potwallopers either furred, scaled, 
skinned, scarred, muscled, or any combination of the aforesaid. 
He was like a bowling ball cracking through skittles. He homed 
his way to the bar (easy, if you’ve horns), burped volcanically 
(it disappeared without a ripple in the vocal menagerie), and 
pounded the counter with both huge-boned fists. He yelled 
something to the bartender, who either had more than two 
arms or moved as if he did. 

“Whassat?’ called the bartender, ladling chunky bits into a 
chipped mug. 

T SAID,’ bellowed the troll, ‘SLOW NIGHT, INNIT?’ 

The bartender (there was only one) shrugged and shoved a 
handful of black-flecked ice into the broken-handled mug, then 
shovelled it toward the eager upthrust claws clutching at him 
over the rusted rail. 

‘Whatcher poison?’ the bartender hollered. 

‘GROG!’ the troll bellowed. 

‘Cornin’ up!’ 

The troll’s satisfied grin showed teeth arrayed like topsy-turvy 
tombstones in a vandalised grav^ard. ‘Grog!’ he shouted 
happily, and shoved the hunchbacked dwarf on his right in 
a comradely fashion - comradely for trolls, that is, but it sent 
the dwarf cartwheeling backward into a rather nondescript little 
fellow who went sprawling. The troll reached down a great 
hand and yanked the roly-poly little character to his feet. 
‘SIDDOWN!’ he bellowed, and pulled out the barstool next to 
him. ‘BUY YA DRINK!’ 

It seemed to the troll that his new drinking buddy nodded 
acknowledgement. It was hard to teU. Things was kinda furav. 
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heard the words OV Pekuliar being passed around as disbe 
lievingly as a baton in a snake relay race. 

The bartender dropped from view as if a trap door had openec 
beneath him. There came much muttering and sputtering an( 
banging and clanging, accompanied by curses we dare not repea 
here for fear the page would combust Eventually the bartende 
re-emerged, holding - with the trepidation of a one-armed mai 
clutching a rattlesnake by the tail - a hunk of dust the exact sia 
and shape of a bottle. 

He held the dustbottle high for all to see, and then, with grea 
ceremony, drew a deep breath and gushered it out again. 

A dust cloud billowed from the bottle. 

A goblin standing to the stranger’s right scrambled forward 
on tiptoe to snort up the specks that settled onto the bartop. 

The drunken troll inhaled some of the particles. ‘Bz.-shoooi 
he sneezed, soprano. 

The bartender glared and dabbed ^obs from himself with hi 
squishy rag. 

Tardon,’ the troll said meekly. He swabbed his nose with 
finger, which he licked. 

The bartender laid the bottle-top against the comer of the bju 
^d with the ass\iredness of a lifetime of repetition, thtunped i 
just so with the hardened heel of his palm. 

There was a great exhalation, the fermented breath of ages 
It was as if an encrypted mummy, holding its lun^ess breat] 
down through the centuries as it waited for its sarcophagus lii 
to lift, had at last seen a sliver of dayli^t, and e^)e]led th 
dusty accumulated wisdom of ancient unlmown air carried wit] 
it into death and immortality. 

The bottle-cap plopped on the beerlogged floor. A starvelin: 
dog licked eagerly at the brown circle of sludge accumulatei 
on the cap’s inside. Immediately its bones, clearly visible in it 
fleshless body, begrm to shake and rattle. Its eyes rolled wildl; 
and it keeled over with its legs stiff in the air, a rictus grin frozei 
on its face. 

The bartender selected a mug. He chose it with care, a 
if some second sight had shown him that this mug wouli 
forevermore hang in a revered place in Tobacco Inn, and tha 
drunken creatures of every shape and size and persuasion wouli 
point to it and reminisce (and lie) about being there the night th 
stranger drank the pint of Old Pekuliar. No mug of mere glas 
or pew'ter would suffice to contain such heady fermentation. 
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He nodded ^)preciatively at the troll. ‘Much obliged,’ he 
said. 

The troll could onty nod, gaping like a fish out of water. 
Fungle turned away from the bar. Within three steps he was 
drunk as a sailor’s leave. 

Two giblins were rolling the bones against aback wall of Tobacco 
Inn. One giblin looked like a porcupine and the other looked like 
a rat, and two more appropriate fnmishings in this malodorous 
drunkbox could not be imagined. 

There was some kinda commotion going on up at the bar, 
but the giblins didn’t much care. Rat was into Porcupine for 
about a hundred years’ wortha drinks, and aimed to keep at it 
’til luck turned back his way, which any fool knew luck hadda 
do sometime or other. 

Porcupine cackled and wheedled, gettin’ on a feller’s nerves, 

[ ya wanta know the truth. Rat tried to ignore him as he shook 
he dice in his enormous spiderlike hands. The more Porcupine 
ode him about his bad luck, the more it drove Rat to tty and 
everse his fortune. He wondered if Porcupine knew that 
He blew hot foimdry breath into his clenched fist for luck 
ind rattled the dice. There was luck in this throw. He could 
eel it Sometimes a feUa gets a feelin’ - can’t explain it 
ust the notion of a certain sure thing, like when ya throw 
^er knife and just know it’s gonna bite heartmeat, or when 
^ see the joUy step of a happy bloke an’ just know his 
rallet’s loaded full up. Rat felt that now: there was winning 
in this pass. And winning would be pretty terrific after the 
run he’d had these last coupla days. Walkin’ coffee-pots and 
sscaping gnoles, the ground coll^sing all arotmd ’em, and 
gnoles gettin’ aways again, and long chases down tight tunnels, 
nearly drownin’, and even a gnome gettin’ the better of ’em. One 
more screw-up an’ it’d be the Old Codger thq^d hafta answer 
to, and nobody wanted to have to take a direct account with 
Hm, ’^use ya tended to come away from them accoimts a 
mite different than when ya went in. Like whaPd happened 
to Vixen. 

Rat shuddered. Best not think about what Vixen’d become. 
Best think about this pass of the dice, about the sure-thing 
feeh'ng he had humming in his hand. 

He brought back his hand to throw. 

Someone bumped him and he spilled the dice. 
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The dice clattered on the stone floor. Two black dots stared 
up at Rat like black cancers in white bone. 

‘Snake eyes,’ Porcupine sniggered. 

Rat turned, teeth bared, ready to tear out the throat of 
whoever’d lost him his chance to even-up on Porcupine - and 
stopped. 

‘Terribly sorry,’ muttered the dnmken roly-poly figure who’d 
nudged him, then politely tipped his tall green pointy hat and 
staggered off. 

But it wasn’t this interference that set the stiff fur prickling 
across Rat’s head, down his neck, along his shoulders, and down 
his back. It was a smell, a smell, a smell ... 

Gnole. 


Thom sat in the shadows near the entrance to Tobacco Inn. 
He sat alone, the empty space around him remarkable in this 
crowded place. Equally remarkable was the way everyone avoided 
l^ooking at him. Their eyes resisted lingering on his leathery, spiky 
form; the rnere act of glancing at his barbed projections seemed 
almost to pierce their pupils. Something about him suggested that 
they certainly didn’t want him looking back, either, just as thq^’ 
wouldn’t try to stare down a fevered dog with a foamy muzzle. 
Meetag his eye was like meeting a killer in an alley, grinning and 
holdmg your death in his hands. 

• never closed, and Thom had been here since last 

mght, the same mug in front of him. He drank from it often, yet 
it never seemed to empty. 

giblins when they came in to 
Md gmble. Good, good, elements were converging here. 

It wodd only be a matter of time before - 

- the gnole came in. 

coming down the steps before he actually 
ctihtlp iciti, gnole shaman thought he was clever and 

S dm spell of nondescriptness - and doubtless to 
^ he was - but Thom 

prepared. He had 


Th^rilS Wm unaware and headed for the bar. 

and if comer. Thom drained his mug 
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watch and wait. On the table in front of him, his mug slowly 
refilled itself. 


Hornets warred in Fungle’s head. As soon as the 01’ Pe^ar 
reached his stomach he felt it working on him, tingemg his blood 
like a teabag in water. The alcohol raced along his veins to his 
brain and clamped its chemical jaws on his mind like a pitbull 
on a windpipe. 

Within three steps he was stone cold drunk. The room became 
warm taffy: the walls began to stretch and yaw like sickening 
funhouse mirrors. Supportbeams grew elastic, the ceilingbowed 
and oozed toward his feet while the stone floor reared near his 
snout and coalesced with the roof. Solidify became a matter 
of fdth as around him churned a glittering sea of tobacco 
smoke jewelled with the merry eyes of trolls, elves, goblins 
and lumpkins. 

One more step and he set his body to work: he sped himself 
up inside, and hurried up the natural metabolic processes that 
converted alcohol to sugar. 

On his fifth step his head was clearer but he felt sleepy. 

Sixth step he was himg over. His scalp was two sizes too small 
for his head. All sounds were unnaturally loud. It seemed he 
could hear his fur growing, could hear every nerve-grating creak 
of eyeball movement 

Seventh step, he called up reserves of adrenalin and minerals, 
water from fatty tissue, and complex vitamins. 

Eighth step he bumped into someone. Refusing to become 
distracted, he muttered an apology and continued toward 
the back. 

POP! 

By the time he reached the far end of the room he was sober 
as a hoot owl and thirsty as a whistler eating salted crackers in 
the desert 


He turned his inner vision outward once more. 

V, brigade slopped up hedgehog mess; two more 

nedgehogs were produced, money changed hands (and paws), 
treats were made, drinks were spiked, dirty deals were done 
undone,, pockets were picked, ornate meerschaum pipes 
were ut anew, mugs (of many varieties) were smashed, 

gravies sloshed and splashed, fur flew, tat- 
tooing needles resumed their beautiful wounding, and throats 
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>Nother triple twenty. Rat thought with disgust. Here I thought 
darts was me own game, an’ turns out this loon s a deodeye. 

‘I’m teUin’ ya, it’s him!’ Rat insisted as Porcupine yanked 
the slim-beaked darts from the board. ‘That mouldy ol’ gnole! 

Smelled him, I did.’ . j 

Porcupine merely held the lacquered plucked humraingbird- 
body darts out to Rat His mad red eyes were eager. 

Rat was incredulous. ‘You know what’ll happen to us iffin he 
gets away?’ he asked, taking the darts. 

A spiky hand clamped his shoulder and spun him around. ‘J 
will happen to you,’ said Thom. 

The deadbird darts leapt from Rat’s hand and impaled 
themselves in the bullseye. 

Through the curtained partition was a narrow corridor, The 
goblins led Fungle to a doorway drapedby aback-lit, translucent 
sheet Fungle heard odd music from the other side. 

The goblin with the tic-tac-toe tattoos rapped tiae doorframe. 
‘Mramm,’ from within. 

The goblin snatched aside the sheet, and thick waves of 
blue-grey smoke billowed into the corridor. 

*Person y’asked fer, sir,’ said the goblin. 

‘Mmm.’ 

The goblin hooked a thumb toward the room. ‘He’ll see ya 
now,’ he said. 

Fun^e went in. 

The air was thick and choking with smoke. Book-shelves were 
crammed with ledgers. Against one wall was an odd contraption 
of glass and metal and spinning disks and blinking lights. It 
looked like something Ka would put in his home, and it was 
where the odd music came from. 

Barely legible through the haze was a sign against the 
far wall; ° ^ 


WARNING! 

The Surgeon General has determined that 
smoking may be hazardous to your health. 


Humes the colour of ostrich feathers curled up from below 

tF ^ looked like a piece 

lunuture. It sat nn tv.o i - - - - 
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unless Fungle made him a better offer. Could he show Musrum 
his destination without being betrayed? 

Well, he decided, ijfin he’s to be me guide, I gots to tell him 
where Tm headed. Fun^e spread the map out on Musrom’s desk. 

‘I needs a guide,’ he said. ‘To this hiU, here.’ He tapped the place 
that represented the Mound of the Dead. 

•What an am using fdlow,’ Musrum said, barely glancing at 
the map. ‘That is a veiy powerful place, and you would do wdl 
to avoid it’ 

‘I’ve no choice.’ 

Musrum’s smile was sly but brnnomless. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I 
operate a drinking establishment I am not a tour guide. Unless, 
of course, there is substantial profit to be found.’ 

There was a rap on the doorftame, and the goblin named 
Larry entered carrying a tarnished silver tea-service. He set 
it on a stand beside Musrum’s desk, then left, but not before 
giving Fungle a speculative look. 

Frmgle reached into his tunic again and withdrew the tissue- 
wrapped bundle Ka had given him before he left He set it on 
top of the map before Musrum. 

Musrum regarded it ^lankly, then looked at Fun^e. ‘Honey, 
lemon, milk?’ he asked. *1 also have lump sugar for those of 
coarse persuasion.’ He ignored the bundle and poured two 
cups of tea. 

‘Just hon^, if ya please,’ said Fungle. 

Musrum spooned in a generous dollop of thick honey and 
^ve Fungle his tea. Ghostly vapour rose from it. Fungle 
lifted it under his nose, closed his eyes, and breathed it in. 
Ah, lavender honq^, if I’m not mistaken,’ he said. ‘Northside, 
probably from one o’ the Grqunountain swar ms. Daresay I 
even know the hive.’ He frowned. Beneath the aroma of 
tea and honey was something else, some unpleasant under- 
current . . . 

eyes snapped open. Musrum was looking at the map, 
ntting the tea to his lips, about to drink - 

Fungle bolted forward and slapped the tea-cup from Musrum’s 
nmd. It knocked against Musrum’s pipe and splashed against 
the wall, then clattered to the floor. 

The goblins were in the room before the cup stopped moving. 

ver3ihmg awnght, boss?’ asked the one with the tic-tac-toe 
scars on his arms. 

Musrum was Starincf of 1 • ' • - - 
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The wood was smoking and a faint addic hiss coaid be heard 

asitbamed. ,, , , , 

He looked at Fan^e, and Fun^e nodded slowly. 
‘Everything’s fine,’ said Mnsram. ‘I seem to have spiUed 

’^^T^goblin Larry picked ap the cap and saucer. Tour ya 

another’n,’ he said. 

Musrum glanced at Fungle. ‘That’s very good of you, Larry. 
Why don’t you pour yourself one as well.’ 

Lany stopped in the midst of picking up the tea-cup. ‘Er 
. . . heh-heh . . . ya know I never touch anythin’ weaker’n 
“*gut, boss.’ 

But I insist.’ 

Ah.’ Larry straightened. ‘Well.’ He set the cup and saucer 
the tea-tray, lifted the pot - and swung it at Musrum’s head, 
isrum ducked and the pot hit his huge pipe. Larry drew bis 
yonet and snapped it toward Fungle, who was alreruty getting 
1 from his chair. The bayonet bit into the chaiiback so hard the 
air tipped backward. Larry never broke stride as he bolted for 
e doorway. 

Tic-Tac was ready for him. 

Goblin fights are faster than the feline eye can follow and 
ladly as a cyanide shake. First it seemed that Larry and 
c-Tac were lending hands to shake in greeting. Then in a 
itch Tic-Tac was on the floor nursing his arm while uneven 
otsteps ran down the corridor. 

Tic-Tac instantly re , ‘Broke me favourite arm!’ 

! said. ‘Sorry, boss. his leg, thou^.’ 

He gripped his wri od hand and pulled. Even 

;ross the room Fung] sound like grating porcelain 

the bone set. 

‘Go after him, Vinn isrum. ‘Get him and anyone 

;’s with. Send Wubt in to guard the door.’ 

The goblin sped of 

‘And tell Lai^ he’< m yelled after the goblin. 

Fungle picked up ajnJt and looked inside. What 

: saw m^e his nose wrinkle in disgust. To Musrum’s curious 
ance he responded by holding out the pot so that he could see 
hat lurked within. 

In the remaining puddle of tea floated a creature the size of a 
>t Long-legged, black-furred, red-eyed, barb-tailed, it looked 
re something between a scorpion and a spider. 
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Fan^e shut the teasot lid. 

‘How^ did 3^011 knew, dear chas?’ askec. Mesmna. 

Ftm^e smiled ti^i^. ‘It’s me job to know sndi iSings,’ he 
quoted- 

*1 suppose 3 rcra consider me in yoim debt.’ Musrunr s tone was 
disdainful. 

‘Not at an, sir,’ said Funde, and follcwed the line of reasoning 
he ejected Musrum was pursuing: ‘Ya- tea. probllv wouldn’a 
been poisoned if^n I hadn’t been here.’ 

Musrum nodded absently. He unwrapped the thsue-ccrered 
bundle Fun^e set on top of the man. *But it dees make 
matters more urgent for you,’ he said- removingashhif metallic 
object which he held up to the li^t, ‘since I think it hf^y 
unlikely you’re going to be able to walk cut the front door and 
ddp menily on your way, old card.’ He looked away from toe 
silver object. ‘Where did yon get this?- His tone was as detached 
as ever, but Fun^e sens^ eagerness underlying ft. Semetones 
silence speaks louder than wonis, and this was such an occasion: 
Fun^e clammed up. 

Musrum looked back, to toe object as if hypnotised. ‘Nmeteen- 
thiity-seven 50113-110506 Silver ^adowheod ornament,’ he said 
reverently. ‘One of toe only three remaining to complete rsj 
collection. Qievys, Fords, Buicks — plentiful as rocks- Bt± toe 
RoIIs-Rcyce Silver Shadow? The ninetsen-forty-ei^t Eentl^j' 
R-Type? Try finding an EscaiTour hood ornament on this 
ridiculous continenti’ 

Fungie had no idea what he was about, but he nedded 

agreeably. 

‘Very well,’ Musrum acquiesced. ‘How much?’ 

“Me friend Ka said you’d have a use for it.’ 

Musrum’s qres narrowed. ‘Dssand desire, areentirelysermrate 
Jiiy good fdiow. But I assume jrou are r^erring to one 
Kaffaolic Earthcreep, gnome by buto and scavenger by trade?’ 

*1116 very same,’ said Fun^e. ‘And yer holdm’ his gift by way 
of introducm’ yours truly.’ 

Fungie was astonished at fee transformation feat overcame 
Musrum disinterested businessman became animated and 

^fiiusiastrc, and he grinned wide enough to eat a sideways 
banana. ‘Why didn’t you say so in toe first place! We could 
tove saved ourselves all this nonsense, tn addfticn to s r wwr ti ' .i g 
me destruction of rny favourite pipe. Karbolic Earthcreep and 
i txave been txadinu fevotm; sfnrp 'h#»frrr!s Tio 


- weD, not since before you were bom, I’ll wager, but for 
lonpr than a gentleman my age cares to dwell upon. What 
an ftTTiwsing fellow he is. Tell me, has he figured out his 
television yet?’ He chuckled. 'No, of comrse not’ With sur- 
prising dehcacy for one so large and thick-fingered, Musrum 
rewrapped the silver ornament and pocketed it ‘Nineteen- 
thirfy-seven,’ he said, shaking his head. “When I see that 
gnome again, I shall have to break out the gorgonzola, and 
perhaps waste a perfectly fine Wanes ’Thiriy-five on him.’ He 
sighed 

And as quickly as the friendly ease had swept across his 
demeanour, it vanished. Once more Musrum the Mossraan was 
all business and efficiency. We must leave at once,’ he said. 
Whoever purchased Larry’s loyalty will be alerted by now. 
ThqrTl be waiting.’ He waved Fungle away from the map the 
gnole had begun to roll up. ‘That’s no good to us,’ he said. ‘Much 
of your parchment’s blank space is an5^fiung but Mr Fungle 
Foxwit gnole.’ He pulled out a desk drawer and reached inside. 
‘Let’s see,’ he said. We’ll need my Magic Fairy liquid if we’re 
to get past the Land of a Thousand Smokes without becoming 
an oozlump lunch.’ He fumbled about in the drawer and Fungle 
heard a dick. 

Ah,' said Musrum. ‘Never leave yourself only one way out 
of a place where you are likely to get in trouble.’ He went to 
a bookcase on the far wall and pushed the left edge. 

It opened inward. 

Musrum paused and looked back. ‘Coming?’ 

Fungle shut his mouth and followed. 


^orri watched the entrance to Tobacco hm from behind a 
tree, his dark and spiky form camouflaged by fhirk kudzu 
around him. ^ 


He was furious. 

The attopt to poison the gnole had failed, which hadn’t 
surpnsed Thom because it had been a dim opportunity in the 
tirst place, though one well worth taking. No, fury glowed in his 
n^w berause the goblin had panicked, had run thrtragh < 
. ^ ^^pwig, broken-legged gait, and gone straight 

to Thom himself alerting the goblin’s pursuers to the fact 
were alhed. Gone was the opportunity to steal into the 
^ck-roorn while the guards were pursuing the goblin. Gone 
was the chance to spmt away the gnole and end the job neat 
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and tidy. Gone was the chance to impress Thewerat -with a task 
well and quickly done. 

He glanced to his left, where the giblin Vixen kept watch on 
the east side of Tobacco Inn in case there were other exits. He 
could just see her there among the kudzu. She stared unblinking 
at the rundown shack, and even when flies lighted on her eyes, 
she did not bat a lid. A silver line of drool extended from her 
mouth to the green vines below. What was left of her mind was 
focused entirely on getting the gnole. 

Theverat had left her that much. 

The remaining giblins, Rat and Porcupine, watched the north 
and west sides. Thom was certain there were other exits, hidden 
exits, but he had a feeling . . . That was why he had been sent 
to oversee the giblins, because Thom often got feelings, and his 
feelings had a tendency to work out. Eight now his feeling was 
that the front door was the one to be concerned about, so he’d 
posted himself at it and set the giblins around the rotted shack 
^ove Tobacco Inn with orders to come fuH-blt if any of ttie 
others gave the word. They may have been crazy, but giblins 
were also useful, if you understood how to manage them. If 
you directed their raging energies efficiently, they would pursue 
your quarry with obsessive determination, like knife-wielding 
bloodhounds. Giblins were tools. These few, the scattered others 
converging on this place. Tools. 

All good tools need is a good craftsman. 

Thom looked at the pack strap near his shoulder. Hanging 
from it was a tiny doll, a figure in the shape of a goblin with 
a broken leg. It was remark^ly lifelike. 

.^He patted the goblin doll roughly. Tiny squeals came from 

^om grinned meanly, thinking about craftsmen and tools. 

The gnole had to come out sometime. 


here we are.’ Musrum opened a door and entered a 
^k room, Fungle dose behind. Wubbish and Bludjin, the 
two goblins Musrum had summoned, remained in the narrow 
corridor to guard the door. 

Musrum switched on a battery-powered lantern and pro- 
ceeded to rummage among boxes and bins, every so often 
muttemig, ‘Hmmmm,’ and ‘Oh, really?’ and ‘Why, I’d forgot 
1 had this.’ 

Fungle glanced around the room. Stacked everywhere were 



boxes andjars, footlockers and shelves and sheet-draped shapes. 
Some were labelled, some not BUTfONS, read one label 
scrawled atop a wooden crate. Others were HAND LES, H UB- 
CAK, HAEDBACKS, PAPERBACKS, KEYS, AA BATTERIES, 
CLOCKS (WIND-UP), CLOCKS (AUTO), MISC. BRASS, MISC. 
COPPER, EYEGLASS FRAMES, INFLATABLES (PATCHED), 
PIPES (PLUMBING), PIPES (SMOKING), HANDS (MANN& 
QUIN), and HEADS (VARIOUS). 

Fun^e thou^t of the labyrinth of dim and dosly corridors 
through which Musrum had led him to this room. Tobacco Inn, 
he realised, was the smallest part of Musmm’s holdings. But it 
was the part that anchored all the others, for it was the magnet 
that attracted those who brought these pekuliar items and those 
who wanted them. 

‘Ah!’ Musrum straightened, holding a brightly-coloured box 
and wearing a satisfied look. TIDE was printed on the box in 
large letters. Musrum went to another box marked CONTAIN- 
ERS (PLASTIC - EMPTY) and retrieved a milky squeeze botfle. 
He unscrewed the cap, opened the box, and shook out a handful 
|Of coarse white powder, which he then sifted into the bottle. 

Musrum, Fun^e mused, is a kind of mage himself. But where 
I’ve herb and root and ancient ley, he has a storehouse of 
human-bean lore and artyf acts for his apothecary. He wondered 
what kind of shamans existed in the human world, what spells 
and remedies were handed down along the furless generations 
of the Land of No. 

Musrum filled the plastic bottle with water from a pitcher, 
screwed the cap back on, and shook it vigorous^ to produce 
a foamy white liquid. He looked at Fungle. ‘Fairy liquid,’ he 
explained, and winked. 

‘What’s it fer?’ asked Fungle. 

Oozlumps, creatures risen from the miry deep. Flesh of tar 
md sump oil, blood of bilge and battery acid, blessed with life 
mferual the alchemy of sun and toxic irradiation.’ Musrum 
replied distractedly, ^atfy looking for the next item on his 
mental list ‘Only thing in the known universe that will stop 
them, and I’m the chap who has the formula.’ 

Ter a price,’ Fungle ventured. 

Tair r^ue for fair measure, my good fellow. Ah, here we are.’ 

retrieved a large corked clay jar from a 
shelf. Be a mensck and hold this for me, won’t vou?’ 

TTm. JI i*!- _ • i - ir* « 
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swarming electric life inside. The jar, thick clay thou^ it was, 
practically vibrated in his hands. 

Musmm turned away, then hesitated and turned back to 
Fungle ^ain. He pointed to the gr^ box-like thing Fungje 
had tied to his pack. ‘Now, there’s an item you don’t see often. 
Not in decent condition, at any rate. Where did you come by it?’ 
He held up a hand. ‘No, don’t tell me: Kaibolic E^creep.’ 

Fungle nodded. ‘Tole me it’s a Light Box,’ he said. 

“What an amusing fellow.’ Musrum stroked his chin. ‘Here, 
just a moment . . .’ He rummaged in yet another box, and 
emerged witii a flat rectangular package. He pressed a spot 
on the light Box, and the back part of it swung out. Musrum 
slapped in the flat package and closed the back part of the 
light Box. Fungle heard a brief mechanical whine that stoj^ed 
with a click. ‘There you are,’ said Musrum, and patted Fim^e’s 
shoulder. ‘No extra charge. The amusement I gather from 
the knowledge of its existence will more than compensate me.’ 

Fungle was not to know what Musrum meant unffl much later 
and in a very different place indeed. 

‘WeU,’ said Musrum. ‘Shall we?’ 


They were at the curt^ed partition that led to the bar proper 
(surely a contradiction in terms). Wubbish and Bludjin stood 
behind them. 


‘Yer sure ya don’t want me givin’ us a speU or two to ease us 
out 0’ here?’ Fungle asked again. 

‘Know a good spell to prevent stings?’ 

^Fun^e smiled wryly. ‘Ya won’t be stung long as yer with me. 
That s a promise.’ 

Musrum nodded soberly. ‘That’s probably as well,’ be said. ‘In 
tius place I am more comfortable with my own methods tiran 
wi^ spells. My house, my rules, and all that Are you ready?’ 

Fungle nodded. 

Musrum looked back. ‘Ready, lads?’ 

Tup.’ ^ 

T-et ’er rip, boss.’ 

Musrum nodded. He looked back to the crowded bustle 
i ® b^-room and sighed. ‘Shame to lose a good even- 
1^1 “ said. ‘But sandcastle builders can’t quar- 

rel wth the tide.’ He looked at Fungle. ‘Very well, Mis- 
w^bnole. Set us on our way.’ Musrum drew back the cur- 
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Fungle pulled the cork from the jar, reared back, and heavet 
it with all his might. 

POP! went the hedgehog, and bets were collected and offeret 
again. Pipes fumed, brawls brewed, brews chugged, patom 
mugged, mup hoisted, pockets picked, insults flung, and dart 

flung back. . , , , , 

A seedy elf tattooing a dwarf hiccoughed drunkenly an< 
lanced a lovely and anatomically correct rendering of a lumpldi 
heart with his dirty needle. 

A drunken troll lying on the sticky wet floor beside a stii 
dead grinning dog hollered for more grog. 

A huddle of pipe aficionados oohed and aahed over a meei 
schaum carved into the shape of a rat skull from which acrii 
smoke vented like evil thoughts. 

The bartender smashed an empty bottle into a pail and adde* 
dishwater. ‘Pipe cleaner!’ he called, and slid the pail down th 
counter to eager lumpkin hands. 

A curtain parted. 

\ A jar sailed overhead and crashed against a wall. 

• A cloud of enraged hornets emerged. 

The bellows boys stopped their labour. All bets were off a 
the hedgehogs slowly deflated. The croupier ceased his constar 
calls. The raflhuggers stifled their colourful epithets and glance 
nervously over their shoulders. Pipe-smoke stilled in kippere 
lungs like fog in slimy caverns. 

In the sudden quiet, the buzzing of hornets was like the distar 
roar of an approaching war machine. 

Pandemonium erupted. If the bar had been chaotic befon 
it was a vicars’ picnic compared to the trampling pushin 
writhing swinging crawling bashing desperate blind panicke 
flight toward the stairs that led up and out 
There was a splash as the bartender jumped into a barrel ( 
rotgut. 

The drunken troll hopped up from the floor and ran for th 
stairs, clearing his way by swinging the stiff dog like a clul 
‘Beeez!’ he bellowed. ‘Outta muh way! Um allergic ta beeez!’ 
The first wave of escapees up the stairs got the door open. 
‘On our way, then,’ Musrum said calmly, and he, Fungle, an 
the goblins Wubbish and Bludjin stepped into the tnelie. 

Thom heard the commotion before he saw it. It grew like th 
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approach of a stampeding herd - it vas the approach of a 
stampeding herd. He tensed himself, rea(ty to hurl spells and 
commands. He had time to think that this -was odd, tiiat there 
•was nothing subtle or evasive about this getaway, before the 
storm door popped open and drunken creatures poured out like 
maddened ants from a flattened hill. 

To his left he saw "l^en move forward with her spear. Thom 
held up a hand and she stopped still as a stone. Thom 
thought furiously as screaming meemies boiled from the ^ 
and scattered into tiie woods, arms flj^jping and legs jittering 
like manic dancers, and screeching like banshees to boot. 

An elf ran directly toward him, stopped, and batted about 
himsdf, still clutching a handful of house dmts. He must have 
realised this, because he stopped flapping, selected a dart, took 
careful aim, and let %. 

The h ummin gbird dart bit wood near Thom’s cheek. 

The elf let fly his last two darts, then began •waving frantically, 
as if bidding farewell to the entire world, and ran screaming into 
the night 

Thom glanced at the dart embedded in the tree. Impaled on 
the beak of the dart was the body of a hornet the size of Thom’s 
thumb. 

A distraction, he realised. They want us at the front door - 
Because th^ were coming up somewhere else. 

He hurried across to Vixen. 

Fungle saw the strange figure mo-ving through the forest just 
as he emerged from the ludden ejfit Around him hornets and 
patrons swarmed, the former stin^g, the latter stung. Musrum 
and the two goblins kept tight to him, not daring to venture from 
whatever sphere of influence the mage had over things that fly 
and sting and buzz. 

The figure that slid through the forest like a shadow ■was 
spiky, angular, lean, lithe, tall. It moved •with dangerous quiet 
and ease. If the forest weren’t an extension of himself, if he had 
not spent his life 'with its motion and light and shadow, Fungle 
would never have spotted this alien and ominous silhouette. 

It stopped. 

Fungle had the sense of it looking. Searching. 

Glancing at Musrum and the goblins striding away from the 
F3or lumpy wretches shrieking and stumbling from the inn. 
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Fungle pulled the cork from the jar, reared back, and heaved 
it with all his might 

POP/ went the hedgehog, and bets were collected and offered 
again. Pipes fumed, brawls brewed, brews chugged, patrons 
mugged, mugs hoisted, pockets picked, insults flung, and darts 
flung back. 

A seedy elf tattooing a dwarf hiccoughed drunkenly and 
lanced a lovely and anatomically correct rendering of a lumpldn 
heart with his dirty needle. 

A drunken troll lying on the sticky wet floor beside a stiff 
dead grinning dog hoUered for more grog. 

A huddle of pipe aficionados oohed and aahed over a meer- 
ichaum carved into the shape of a rat skull from which acrid 
moke vented like evil thoughts. 

The bartender smashed an empty bottle into a pail and added 
iishwater. ‘Pipe cleaner!’ he called, and slid the pail down the 
jounter to eager lumpldn hands. 

A curtain parted. 

A jar sailed overhead and crashed against a wall. 

A cloud of enraged hornets emerged. 

The bellows boys stopped their labour. All bets were off as 
the hedgehogs slowly deflated. The croupier ceased his constant 
:alls. The raflhuggers stifled their colourful epithets and glanced 
lervously over tiieir shoulders. Pipe-smoke stilled in kippered 
tungs like fog in slimy caverns. 

In the sudden quiet, the buzzing of hornets was like the distant 
roar of an approaching war machine. 

Pandemonium erupted. If the bar had been chaotic before, 
t was a vicars’ picnic compared to the trampling pushing 
srithing swinging crawling bashing desperate blind panicked 
light toward the stairs that led up and out 
There was a splash as the bartender jumped into a barrel of 
•otgut. 

“fte drunken troll hopped up from the floor and ran for the 
;tairs, clearing his way by swinging the stiff dog like a club. 
Beeezl’ he beUowed. ‘Outta muh way! Um allergic ta beeez!’ 
^e first wave of escapees up the stairs got the door open. 
On our way, then,’ Musrum said calmly, and he, Fimgle, and 
he goblins Wubbish and Bludjin stepped into the melee. 

[horn heard the commotion before he saw it. It grew like the 
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approach of a stampeding herd - it voas the approach of a 
stampeding herd. He tensed himself , rea<fy to hurl spells and 
commands. He had time to think that this was odd, that there 
was nothing subtle or evasive about this getaway, before the 
storm door popped open and drunken creatures poured out like 
maddened ants from a flattened hill. 

To his left he saw 'VTxen move forward with her spear. Thom 
held up a hand and she stopped still as a stone. Thom 
thought furiously as screaming meemies boiled from the inn 
and scattered into the woods, arms flj^)ping and legs jittering 
like manic dancers, and screeching like banshees to boot. 

An elf ran directly toward him, stopped, and batted about 
himself, still clutching a handful of house darts. He must have 
realised this, because he stopped flapping, selected a dart, took 
careful aim, and let %. 

The hummingbird dart bit wood near Thom’s cheek. 

The elf let fly his last two darts, then began waving frantically, 
as if bidding farewell to the entire world, and ran screaming into 
the night 

Thom glanced at the dart embedded in the tree. Impaled on 
the beak of the dart was the body of a hornet the size of Thom’s 
thumb. 

A distraction, he realised. They want usMt the front door - 

Because thqr were coming up somewhere else. 

He hurried across to Vixen. 

Fungle saw the strange figure moving through the forest just 
as he emerged from tte hidden exit Around him hornets and 
patrons swarmed, the former stinging, the latter stung. Musrum 
and the two goblins kept tight to him, not daring to venture from 
whatever sphere of influence the mage had over things that fly 
and sting and buzz. 

The figure that slid through the forest like a shadow was 
spiky, angular, lean, lithe, tall. It moved with dangerous quiet 
and ease. If the forest weren’t an extension of himself, if he had 
not spent his life with its motion and light and shadow, Fimgle 
would never have spotted this alien and ominous silhouette. 

It stopped. 

Fungle had the sense of it looking. Searching. 

Glancing at Musram and the goblins striding away from the 
^or lumpy wretches shrieking and stumbling froiri the inn, 
Fungle realised that they stood out like blazes in their veiy 
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calnmess. ‘Ahhh!’ he suddenly screamed. ‘Ooooh! Beeez! Stingy 
beeezl’ He flapped his arms and danced a manic jig. 

Musrum and the goblins looked at him as if he had gone 
stark foaming mad. Fungle scowled at them. ‘Act stung!’ he 
whispered. 

Th^ looked perplexed, 

‘Ah! Ooh!’ Fungle cavorted in mock pain. 

Musrum caught on. ‘Yaaaaagh!’ he bellowed. ‘WaaaaagW’ 
waved his arms and stamped his feet 
Fungle felt the hesitation of the figure in the woods. 

*¥00 bein’ stung, boss?’ asked Wubbish. 

‘Shut up and hoUer,’ Musrum ordered. 

*Butboss,’ Bludjin asked reasonably, ‘how can he shut up 
holler at the same time?’ 

Just do it!’ 

So the goblins screamed and twitched as th^f were stung 
imaginaiy hornets, ^ancing at each other in pitiful befudc 
ment whfle Fungle led them to the edge of the woods where tl 
could stop their meny manic dance and hriny on their waj 
‘Fungle felt the gaze of that ominous, alien, spiked creat 
it touched on them and passed tiiem by. In the midst of 
anicked dance he glanced to the opposite side of the clear 
and saw the silhouette slide like vapour to a tree — where Fun 
recognised the outline of a giblin. 

But now he had reached the woods. He could guide Musr 
and their goblin guards through the lush greenery of his woi 
and out of his world and into places more familiar to Musni 
rhe thought ought to have filled him with foreboding, but rij 
low all Fungle felt was relief. 

He touched the wishing feather on his cap, and his hand fn 
is he heard a phlegmatic voice beside him: 

‘Eat yer manrow before tomorrow!’ said Porcupine. ‘Sooc 
[ood!’ 
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emerge at a clearing near the base of a mountain, and Fungle 
saw the birds. 

There were thousands of them, wheelmg and ^dmg on the 
endless shimmering thermals that ovened from the sunbaked 
ground. Blackbirds, dirt-grey gulls, crows, pigeons -their rusted 
creaking filled the air as they circled and dove and squabbled 
like gathered scavengers patiently awaiting the death of some 
gargantuan beast. 

Much later those hxmgry and imploring bird cries would haunt 
Fungle’s forced narcotic sleep. The calls seemed alvrajre to lie at 
the edges of humanity, for wherever mankind was, those birds 
* w at the fringes, and the sound of their forlorn calls would pull 
:e an eerie thread through the drugged tapestry of Fun^e’s 
ful slumber. 

But narcotic sleep lay in the future. Right now Fungle merely 
ized up at thousands and thousands of birds, so many birds 
seemed the fabric of the sky itself was a crawling, feathery 
inopy. 

Musrum touched Fungle’s shoulder and pointed behind them, 
he sun was on the horizon. 

‘Best push on,’ Fungle said determinedly. 

Musrum looked grim. ‘It will take hours to wend through that 
byrinth,’ he said. ‘Night’s no good time to be caught out down 
lere.’ He pointed ahead of them, and that was Fimgle’s first 
ue glimpse of the Land of a Thousand Smokes. 

At first he thought it was a mirage, because it wavered below 
im like a vaporous image: low hills that rose as far as the ^e 
)uld see. 

But such pekuliar hiUs! They were symmetrical, cone-shaped 
id arrayed in rows as if someone long ago had planted 
ones and grown an orchard of hills. They were mottled and 
»ugh-edged, and flecked with colours that rarely occurred in 
qiosed rock: bits of red, pieces of pure white, yellows, oranges, 
reens, aU forming an enormous odd quUt of flotsam and jetsam 
laped upon the earth. Patchwork hills, thought Fungle. The 
uth had never made such hflls. 

The wind shifted and the stench hit him. 

When he smelled it, he wondered if his initial impression 
the birds as patient scavengers awaiting the death of some 
irgantuan beast wasn’t correct, after all, for it smelled as if 
lere were an enormous corpse down there, rotting below the 
sun that broiled the land. But there was more here than the 
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•dour of mere decay. Fungle’s sense of smell was such that 
le could sniff a pine-cone and take you to the very tree that 
lad dropped it Few odours in nature were foreign to him. 
[hus in this heady mixture he identified rotting vegetables 
ind meat readily enough, along with mouldering cloth and a 
lamp heaviness that was wet paper. That green fuziy odour 
vas rotting wood, wet ashes was burnt pine - his snout sifted 
md sorted a thousand other familiar aromas. 

But there were strange smells, too; sharp, corrosive, some- 
tiow threatening. Fungle didn’t know how an odour could he 
unnatural, but that was exactly the word that came to mind in 
those first few seconds after he was aware of the stench that 
lifted from the hills. 

It was the oddest place Fungle had ever seen or smelled 
- so far. 

Motion distracted him as Musrum produced his bottle of Fairy 
Liquid and shook it. He saw Fungle watching him and smiled 
thinly. ‘Nectar of ttie gods, dear boy,’ he said, popping the cap 
over the spout He bowed stiffly and indicated the nightmare 
mirage below. ‘Shall we dance?’ 

Fungle shrugged his pack closer, touched his wishing feather, 
muttered a prayer to his guardian angel, and nodded. 

They headed down. 

After Fungle and Musrum had left Wubbish and Bludjin behind 
to delay, divert, or destroy the giblins, the woods had felt fine 
and dear. But the second ^y out from Tobacco Inn, Fungle had 
felt a Presence. That was how he thought of it as a Presence, an 
entity. He felt it stalking them through the woods. It had an aura, 
a glamour, and sometimes when they stopped to rest Fun^e 
sen^d its burning g^ on him. He had never felt such hate. It 
strained, it churned, it burned so brightly that it seemed Fun^e 
^ould be able to see it glowing nearby in the forest It was not 
Theverat, for Fungle was certain he would instantly sense the 
mvasion into his world of a being so alien and malevolent as 
the demon that sought him. But there was a whiff of Theverat 
about the Presence, something . . . allied. 

Fungle knew the forest, knew the signs: the downwind stench 
ot rotten tomatoes (an aroma entirely different from the faint 
nt growing miasma of the Land of a Thousand Smokes to the 
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emerge at a clearing near the base of a mountain, and Fun^e 
saw tihe birds. 

There were thousands of them, wheeling and ^ding on the 
endless shimmering thermals that evened from the s^baked 
ground. Blackbirds, dirt-grey gulls, crows, pigeons -their rusted 
creaking filled the air as they drded and dove and squabbled 
like gathered scavengers patiently awaiting the death of some 
gargantuan beast. 

Much later those hungry and imploring bird cries would haunt 
mgle’s forced narcotic sleep. The calls seemed always to lie at 
e edges of humanity, for wherever mankind was, those birds 
w at the fringes, and the sound of their forlorn calls would pull 
ce an eerie ttread through the drugged tapestry of Fun^e’s 
ful slumber. 

But narcotic sleep lay in the future. Right now Fun^e merely 
ized up at thousands and thousands of birds, so many bir^ 
seemed the fabric of the sky itself was a crawling, feathery 
inopy. 

Musrum touched Fungle’s shoulder and pointed bdrind them, 
he sun was on the horizon. 

‘Best push on,’ Fungle said determinedly. 

Musrum looked grim. ‘It will take hours to wend through that 
byrinth,’ he said. ‘Night’s no good time to be caught out down 
lere.’ He pointed ahead of them, and that was Fimgle’s first 
ue glimpse of the Land of a Thousand Smokes. 

At first he thought it was a mirage, because it wavered below 
im like a vaporous image: low hills that rose as far as the sye 
3uld see. 

But such pekuliar hills! They were symmetrical, cone-shaped 
id arrayed in rows as if someone long ago had planted 
ones and grown an orchard of hills . They were mottled and 
(ugh-edged, and flecked with colours that rarely occurred in 
eposed rock: bits of red, pieces of pure white, yellows, oranges, 
'eens, all forming an enormous odd quilt of flotsam and jetsam 
laped upon the earth. Patchwork hills, thought Fungle. The 
irth had never made such hills 
The wind shifted and the stench hit him. 

When^ he smelled it, he wondered if his initial impression 
the birds as patient scavengers awaiting the death of some 
irgantuan beast wasn’t correct, after all, for it smelled as if 
ere were an enormous corpse down there, rotting below the 
in that broiled the land. But there was more here than the 
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odour of mere decoy, S“te^ to 

Sft^Ss heady mixtare he identified rot^g vegetables 
and meat readily enough, along with mouldering doth and a 
damp heavinessVt was wet pap That ^ 
was rotting wood, wet ashes was burnt pme - his snout sifted 
and sorted a thousand other familiar aromas. 

But there were strange smells, too; sharp, comsive, sonm- 
how threatening. Fungle didn’t know how an odour codd be 
unnatural, hut that was exactly the word that came to nimd m 
those first few seconds after he was aware of the stench that 
lifted from the hUls. 

It was the oddest place Fungle had ever seen or smelled 
-so far. . 

Motion dstracted him as Musrum produced hisbottie of F^ 

liquid and shook it. He saw Fungle watching him and smiled 
thinly. ‘Nectar of the gods, dear boy,’ he said, popping the cap 
rer the spout He bowed stiffly and indicated &e nightmare 
irage below. ‘Sh^ we dance?’ 

Fungle shrugged his pack closer, touched his wishing feather, 
luttered a prayer to ^ guardian angel, and nodded. 

They headed down. 

iftcr Fungle and Musrum had left Wubhish and Bludjin behind 
0 delay, divert, or destroy the giblins, the woods had fdt fine 
md dear. Bnt the second day out from Tobacco frm, Fungle had 
:elt a Presence. That was how he thought of it as a Presence, an 
intity. He felt it staHdng them through the woods. It had an aura, 
a glamour, and sometimes when tiiey stopped to rest Fungle 
sped its burning gaze on him. He had never felt such hate. It 
stiame^ it churned, it burned so brightly that it seemed Fungle 
smii be pe to see it glowing nearby in the forest It was ^t 
thprat for Fun^e was certain he would instantly sense the 
SI™ ^ ^ ^ malevolent as 

about the Presence, something . . . allied. 

of rS tofSw ^ ^Sns: the downwind stench 
hut (an aroma entirely different from the faint 

a Thousand Smokes to the 
in Fnnrfe’c^^^ nervopess of deer (who Were never nervous 
s presence), the shrivel of a leaf that a certain type 
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of foul creature had brushed past, the sudden silence of bird 
in the trees behind them to the west. They were being followe( 

by giblins. , x 

So there was no question of making camp and waitmg to 
tomorrow’s daylight to help them weather the labyrinth 0 
garbage and brave its monstrous inhabitants, no question 0 
even stopping for a brief rest. 

Remembering his last sight of Bludjin and Wubbish, Fun^ 
shook his head in a mixture of awe and incomprehension. Fungi 
and Musrum had shouldered their packs that first morning afte 
*’’6 getaway from Tobacco Inn, and Fungle had blessed the tW! 
blins - the most magic they would allow him to perform. Thei 
usrum had held out a hand, and Bludjin had clasped it with hi 
m scaly claw, followed by Wubbish. They held the three-wa; 
isp a moment, until Musrum nodded in a sombre way tha 
imehow conveyed sorrow and gratitude and farewell. The: 
>e clasp broke. Musrum turned away and did not look bad 
id he and Fungle headed out. 

Just before the forest hid them from view, Fimgle had loofcci 
ick: Bludjin was whittling a stripped sapling into a stake whil 
Cubbish scanned the trees with a strategist’s eye. Bludji 
died out some friendly insult which Wubbish matched wit 
}ual crude fondness, all without interrupting their businesslik 
reparations to defend employer and honour. 

Remembering this, and thinking of the signs of pursui 
wealed to him by the forest, Fungle shook his head sadl 
3 w as he and Musrum descended into the Land of a Thor 
uid Smokes; whatever had happened back there, he though 
hatever brave stand those loyal goblins had made, it hadn' 
jen enough. 

!bu takin’ a nap?’ 

Wubbish looked up from his contemplation of the darl 
ained bandage around his forearm. ‘Thinkin’ ’bout that giblin 
2 told Bludjin. ‘Shoulda killed that stinkin’ bleeder.’ 

Bludjin grinned evilly. ‘WeU, pretty soon now we’s gonna ge 
ar chance to right a coupla wrongs, I reckon. Like it or don’t 
Gonna eat that pop-eyed porcupine’s pump an’ spit out th 
its,’ swore Wubbish. 

‘Not talkin’ about it, y’ain’t.’ 

Wubbish nodded. ‘Right y’are, Bludge ol’ bean.’ But hi 
expression remained disgruntled. 
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Bludiin finished puUing back the sturdy low br^ch of an oak 
tree and used a vine fashioned into a slip knot to hold its curled 
tension to the trunk. 

Wooden stakes adorned the branch’s length, 

Bludjin wrapped the free end of the vine low around the 
trunk of the oak tree and stretched the remainder at a^e. 
height to a sapling ten feet away. ‘Wubbish Wetmarsh,’ he 
scolded, straightening, ‘if ya don’t stop yer sulkin’ and lend 
a hand, I’m gonna carve ya up meself and toss the pieces to 
yer Mister Porky-pine so’s he can eat ’em with mint sauce.’ He 
approached his comrade and punched him goodnaturedly on 
his uniniured arm. 

The blow would have powdered a bowling ball. 

‘Ya did better’n awright,’ Bludjin continued encoura^gly, 
‘what with him poppin’ out from behind that tree, an’ that 
gnole between you an’ him, an’ all. Stopped his axe an’ give 
him what-for, an’ who coulda done better, I ask you?’ 

Wubbish nodded. ‘He were lopin’ Idnda funny when he made 
off, weren’t he?’ 

“With a leg bent scarey backwards?’ Bludjin’s grin would have 
sent a wolf yelping. “Why, I should think so, old card,’ 

Bludjin’s impression of Musrum was uncannily accurate, and 
Wubbish felt a little better in spite of himself. ‘What an amusing 
fellowl! he said, and felt resolve course through him. 

‘Right, then,’ said Bludjin. He patted his friend’s shoulder 
and together thqr resumed their preparations. Quickly, because 
some goblin instinct for imminent confrontation told them 
the5^d better hurry, they looped and rigged snares, planted 
and camouflaged sharpened stakes, erected a heavy logfall in 
the crotch of an old spruce tree, and took up their positions 
beside three close-set pines at the edge of a clearing, where they 
could fight back-to-back and have one side covered. 

They waited. 

Hie woods were filled with birdsong. 

‘Bludge old bean,’ Wubbish said conversationally, ‘d’ya think 
we shoulda accepted that little m^e’s offer of a spell or two to 
help us along?’ 

^^Bludjin spat. ‘No honour to it^ and shame on ya for thinkin’ 

Wuhbish grinned sheepishly. ‘Justmakin’ conversation, broth- 
cr. 

‘Can’t blame ya fer that, brother,’ said Bludjin. 



Goblins caU each other ‘brother’ or ‘sister’ because 
elief that they all descend from a common ancestor, < 
'leat, which means all goblins are related. 

The forest grew quiet around them. 

‘Stai,’ continued Bludjin, ‘I didn’t mind receivin’ his b 
n us.’ 

A twig cracked as it was trod on. 

‘Me neither,’ said Wubbish. ‘He seemed a right goc 
le did.’ 

Two startled quail exploded from the bushes acre 
learing and whirred lou^y away. 

The goblins drew their knives. 

The forest was still. 

‘Nice day,’ said Wubbish after a while. 

‘Is,’ agreed Bludjin. 

From across the dealing came a quick succession of s( 
a hiss 

a frantic thrashing 

a scream. 

Someone’s foot had parted a low-lying vine. 

‘Bit humid though,’ amended Wubbish as he brou^t hi 
ger to his bandage and drew the point across it The blooi 
freshened. Wubbish dabbed bis finger on it, then hroug 
wet tip to his forehead to paint the Wetmarsh family sig 
Bludjin finned his grip on the vine attached to the log 
the tree above and behind them. (‘This’ll drive some gibli 
the dirt like a tenpenny nail' he’d told Wubbish as they 
the trap.) 

Frenzied trampling came from the forest 
‘Don’t embarrass me now, Bludge,’ said Wubbish. 

A stench of rotten tomatoes grew around them. 

‘Heh! Don’t you embarrass mel’ 

They stood back-to-back as a dozen giblins screamed int 
clearing. 

The terrible odour strengthened as Fungle and Musnim Ion 
into the odd terrain. The mountain shadow cast ty the loW( 
sun behind them slid into the land like the knife of a wrait 
the dpng li^t Fungle saw thin trails of black vapour curlin 
from many scattered pockets ahead of him. Far overhead 
coalesced to bruise a sky troubled by crows. Land of a Thtnn 
Smokes, he thought. An’ so it is. 
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‘Is it burning?’ Fungle asked Musrum. 

‘Not burning, exactly,’ replied tiie Mossnm. 1 mean to say, 
it is burning, but there’s no fire to speak of. If s always like that 
here, during tbe day. The sun cooks the ground heredDOUts, I d 
venture. I’ve seen entire hiUs smouldering.this way, all smoke 
and combustion witiiout a fixe. Quite strangeful, isn’t it? Strange 
and beautiful all in one.’ 

Tt’s awrful.’ 

Soon they were among the snaking columns of acrid smoke. 
Fun^e was thankful for the watertight soles of his fine old- 
fashioned gnole boots, for th^ trod a morass of sharp, twisted 
metal, rusted nails upthrust ttoou^ rotting boards, and a vile 
black liquid that took on a deceptive rainbow allure when light 
reflected from its slickened skin. 

It was the first time Fungle had ever walked on ground that 
was not natural. 

The lumpen hills loomed around them. This dose, Fun^e 
realised that they were not hills at all in the true sense of &e 
word, but enormous heaps of broken artifacts. He understood 
little of wlmt he saw. Is this a human-bean burial mound? Fun^e 
wondered. Their version of a Mound of the Dead? Ftmgle knew 
that there were an awful lot of human beings. Perhaps they 
brought all their dead to a single, sacred place, and buried them 
along with objects that were important to them during their 
lifetime. But before an object can be included, he spec^ted, 
it must be broken so that its spirit is released from its physical 
housing. Then it can accompany its owner into some human 
version of afterlife. 

If true, the explanation did little to comfort him. Human-bean 
^dies coffined under all these he^s? And bitn walking among 
em bold as ya please with night pulling down its nocuous 
shades? 

He shivered. But let’s don’t worry ’bout ghosties ’til we’s sure 
of a haunting, he reminded himself. 

He turned to ask Musrum if he knew what the purpose of this 
place was - and stopped. 

Musrum was not there. 

Fungle found him about a hundred yards back, standing motion- 
less. At first Fungle thought Musrum was in a trance, so intent 
his gaze on something that Fungle could not see, but as 
tungle neared he realised Musrum was fighting for his life. 
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Musram stood inside a ring of Fairy Liquid, clutching the 
bottle containing the precious mixture. Outside the sudsy ring, 
between Musram and Fungle, lay a thick black puddle. Fungle 
started to call out, but stopped when the sludgy puddle quivered 
like a coal-tar gelatin. 

Musram raised a warning hand to Fungle - and the black 
mass surged up toward the Mossman with a sickening sucking 
sound. Fungle got a quick impression of enormous eyes and a 
gaping maw as the thing shot a viscous tendril across Musrum’s 
ring of Fairy Liquid. Museum squeezed his bottle and a frothy 
stream shot out. The effect was dramatic: the tendril dissolve^ 
and the creature let forth an enraged bubbling bellow like an 
underwater scream. It withdrew again, once more becoming a 
thick black puddle beyond the range of Musrum’s bottle. 

Fungle was trying to think what sorcery would best defeat 
the oodump (for that is what the creature was) when Musrum’s 
mbtle wave caught his attention. 

The ooziump quivered eagerly. 

Slowly Musram drew his arm back. 

An anticipatory ripple coursed along the ooriump’s surface. 

Musram threw the bottle of Fairy Liquid in an underhand 
toss. 

The ooziump surged toward Musram. 

The bottle arced over it. 

Fungle raced forward and thrust out a hand. 

The ooziump shot a dripping tendril toward Musram. 

Fungle caught the bottle. 

The thick tendril wrapped Musram’s arm. 

In two running steps Fungle was right behind the ooziump. 

Musram’s free hand batted at the tendril and stuck, 

Fungle squeezed the bottle. A spray of white-foamed Fairy 
Liquid cut across the ooziump like a sword. The ooziump 
rele^ed Musram and rose screaming before Fungle. It stretched 
itself tall and wide, like a shroud about to envelop him, Fungle 
grayed an X across it, and the creature immediately contracted. 

f bl™ the ooziump dissolved into abubbling mass 

Musram stepped from his sudsy version of a conjurer’s ring 
md accepted the bottle back from Fungle. ‘Much obliged, dear 
boy,’ he said calmly. 

Fungle could only stare. 
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Vixen had gone cra2y enough to have the Sight Thorn frowned 
down at her, spike-elbowed arms folded, fingers tapping biceps 
with a chitinous sound as he pondered. TIow mai^?’ he 
asked again. 

‘Two.’ \^n writhed upon the ground, joints straining pain- 
fully. ‘Two, two, two, two'.’ 

•Where?’ 

Vixen dutched her head and ripped away a dump of red- 
rooted fur. ‘Smokel’ she grated. ‘Hills! Smell! Birds! Rats! 
O0Z-’ 

‘The Land of a Thousand Smokes,’ interrupted the giblin 
named Rat A filthy bandage wound around his head and 
across his right eye — the bequest of those accursed goblins. 
‘I been there,’ he continued. ‘There’s all kinda -’ 

Thom whirled to face him. The angry slits of his eyes were 
black as the heart of a man of coal. 

Rat shut up. 

Thom turned back to ITxen. The insane giblin writhed and 
bucked upon the grouiid. Thom had heard the giblins muttering 
that Theverat had done this to her for failing him. Well, let them 
whisper, it was probably true anyway, and even if it wasn’t, 
such rumours could only help keep them in line. Carrying out a 
mission with a team of giblins was like walking a dozen wild dogs 
with half-a-dozen long leashes. Thom could toect them, but he 
could not really control them. He was the lens that focused their 
scattered fury. 

Thom had impatiently waited until tire sun dropped below 
the horizon for his dark abilities to come alive. These powers 
were still new to him; he was still discovering himself. He had 
some vague memory of a trifling existence before he had heard 
the voice of Theverat, but it seemed unimportant now. Theverat 
had made him something else, something different, something 
^ader. Theverat had increased him. Thom was important to 
meverat, and all he remembered of his past life was that he 
than anything to be important to somebody. 

fte forced himself to i^ore the half-dozen remaining g^lins 
^0 watched in superstitious fascination as he squatted before 
^en, who shivered and spasmed now as if freezine to death. 
Do you see them?’ he asked gently. 

Vixen rose to her hands and knees, swaying idiotically to some 
cret music. Her rapid panting blew foam from her muzzle. Her 
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eyes snapped open to stare wildly past Thom. ‘See them!’ st 
screamed. 

•What do 3 rou see?’ Thom snapped. He fou^t down u 
impatience in his tone. ‘Tell me what yon see.’ 

Vixsa stared. ‘Two. Innkeeper. Gnole. Oodumps all round 

Thom smiled ‘Really? Oodumps?’ 

‘Past hill with bathtub, shiny chrome fender, iron bar, nibb 
tyre. I Ifen’s brow furrowed. ‘I know that hill!’ Her expre 
sion grew ecstatic. “I take you there! Take you to them!’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Thom, ‘you’ll take us tiiere.’ 

Suddei^ Vixen’s faix went completely blank. She sat upri^ 
‘Someone coming,’ she said. Her voice was flat and dead H 
eyes were dead as fish scales. Drool formed on her mmd 
welled, dripped in a thin listening line to the ground. ‘Comii 
here' she said. ‘Coming imB.’ 

Behind Thom the giblins muttered fearfully. A few made tl 
warding sign of the Evil Eye. 

Thom waved them quiet ‘Someone coming here, to us?’ 1 
asked. ‘Who comes here, tell me; who -’ 

Vixen looked directly at Thom, eyes bright Dark intelligen 
animated her face; the insanity was gone. 

‘Thom,’ she said mildly. 

A needle of fear pricked Thom’s heart The voice that can 
from Vixen's throat was not her own. In fact, Thom recognist 
it He felt his body bow down, felt his face press into the gras 
Behind him he he^ the giblins grovelling, abasing themselv« 
rending their garments, speaking in tongues. 

‘Master,’ said Thom. 

Fungle could sense the oodumps as he followed Musru 
through the nightmare landscape. He felt their hunger, th( 
eagerness, their expectation. He felt them waiting — for a blii 
turn into a cul-de-sac, for a fatal misstep into a living bla 
puddle, for a slip and a tumble. 

For Musrum’s bottle to run dry. 

Fungle and Musrum had battled sixteen of the creatur 
so far. Fearing the deadly stream of Fairy liquid, they h; 
learned to keep a respectful distance, but occasionally one 
the creatures would slither dose as if taunting, daring Musru 
to use more of the precious fluid. And if the oodurop g 
dose enough, Musrum really had no choice. He would gi' 
the bottle a slight squeeze, but the oodump would sfrea 
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away untouched, leaving them that much closer to an unthink- 
able fate. 

Even apart from the oodumps, the night was alive with 
horrors. Moonlight glinted from metal, shone from puddles, 
reflected from feral eyes of rats the size of cats and cats gone 
wild as tigers. Eveiy shadow was a lurking giblin; every puddle 
a hungry oodump. AH around them was a Sargasso of jagged 
daggers of broken glass and rusted metal edges, A single fall 
could prove as fatal as a high dive into a pool of oodumps. 

Musrum picked his way surefootedly through the imearthly 
territory. Earlier Fungle had learned to his horror that Musrum 
had never actually crossed the Land of a Thousand Smokes, but 
he was intimate with its geography because he had ventured in 
from so many places along its perimeter. ‘Really, if you come 
by day and well prepared, it’s the most amazing potpourri, my 
dear fellow,’ he’d said. ‘Half my trade goods come from here, 
and the salvage I recover is invariably worth the journey’s risk. 
If my regular customers such as Karbolic Earthcreep could bring 
themselves to forage here, I should have to tighten my belt 
and tend my own bar - a dismal fate for such a pol5mniath as 
myself.’ 

But at the moment it was hard to reconcile such a glowing 
recommendation with the frightful territory they traversed, and 
Fungle, eager to relegate this part of his journey to bad memory, 
caught up with Musrum and asked him how much farther they 
had to go. 

‘A few more hours, by my reckoning,’ he said. ‘Before dawn, 
if all goes well.’ 

‘An’ how be our supply 0’ Fairy Liquid?’ Fungle asked. 
Musrum held out the bottle, milky in the waning moonlight- 
‘Half empty,’ Fungle said grimly. 

‘Tut tut, my dear fellow,’ said Musrum. ‘I prefer to thinlc it 
half full.’ 

‘An’ I prefer to think us more’n halfway across this wretched 
place,’ added Fungle, ‘which means ye’ve not enough fer the 
journey back.’ 

^ returning the way we’ve come,’ said Musrum. 

wnsidering recent events at my drinking establishment, and 
those vulgar ruffians nipping at our heels, I think I shall be 
Mtter served by taking the long way round.’ An oozlump 
shthered boldly close; Musrum barely glanced at it as he held 
the bottle up threateningly. *I’ll head east and then south to 
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eyes snapped open to stare wildly past Thom. ‘See them!’ she 
screamei 

“What do you see?’ Thom sns^jped. He fought down the 
impatience in his tone, ‘Tell me what yon see.’ 

\fen stared- ‘Two. Innkeeper. Gnole. Oodtanps aH round,’ 

Thom smiled. ‘Realty? Oodumps?’ 

‘Past hill with bathtoh, shiny chrome fendeii iron bar, rabher 
tyre. I Vixen's brow furrow^ T know that hill!’ Her expres- 
sion grew ecstatic. T take you there! Take you to them!’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Thom, ‘ 3 rou’U take us there.’ 

Suddenly Vixen’s faw went completety blank. She satupri^t. 
‘Someone coming,’ she said. Her voice was flat and dead. Her 
qres were dead as fish scales. Drool formed on her muzzle, 
welled, dripped in a thin listening line to the ground, ‘Coming 
here* she said. ‘Coming now* 

Behind Thom the giblins muttered fearfully. A few made the 
warding sign of the Evil Eye. 

^om waved them quiet, ‘Someone coming here, to us?’ he 
asked- “Who comes here, tell me; who 

Vixen looked directly at Thom, eyes bright. Dark intelligence 
animated her face; the insanity was gone. 

‘Thom,’ she said mildty. 

A n^dle of fear pricked Thom’s heart The voice that came 
‘f w ^ Thom recognised 
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^ Liquid, they had 
fhp rra 3* respectful distance, but occasional^ one of 

S iSf « “g, darin^nsrum 

dosTeiZ^ And if the oodump got 

the bottlp had no choice. He would give 

s ght squeeze, but the oodump would stream 
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away untouched, leaving tiiem that much closer to an unthini 
able fate. 

Even apart from the oodumps, the night was alive wit 
horrors. Moonlight glinted from metal, shone from puddles 
reflected from feral eyes of rats the size of cats and cats gon 
wild as tigers. Every shadow was a lurking giblin; every puddl 
a hungry oodump. All around them was a Sargasso of jagge 
daggers of broken glass and rusted metal edges. A single fa 
could prove as fatal as a high dive into a pool of oodumps. 

Musrum picked his way surefootedly tlirough the unearthl 
territory. E^lier Fungle had learned to his horror that Musrur 
had never actually crossed the Land of a Thousand Smokes, hr 
he was intimate with its geography because he had ventured i 
from so many places along its perimeter. ‘Really, if you com 
by day and well prepared, it’s the most amazing potpourri, m 
dear fellow,’ he’d said. ‘Half my trade goods come from hen 
and the salvage I recover is invariably worth the journey’s risl 
If my regular customers such as Karbolic Earthcreep could brin 
themselves to forage here, I should have to tighten my be 
and tend my own bar - a dismal fate for such a polymath e 
myself.’ 

But at the moment it was hard to reconcile such a glowin 
recommendation with the frightful territory thqr traversed, an 
Fungle, eager to relegate this part of his journey to bad memor 
caught up with Musrum and asked him how much farther the 
had to go. 

‘A few more hours, by my reckoning,’ he said. ‘Before dawi 
if all goes well.’ 

how be our supply o’ Fairy Liquid?’ Fungle asked. 
Musrum held out the bottle, milky in the waning moonligh 
Half empty,’ Fungle said grimly. 

Tut tut, my dear fellow,’ said Musrum. ‘I prefer to think 
half full.’ ^ 


An I prefer to think us more’n halfway across this wretch 
place, added Fungle, ‘which means ye’ve not enough fer t 
pumey back.’ 

^ shan’t be returning the way we’ve come,’ said Musrui 
nsidenng recent events at my drinking establishment, ai 
mose vulgar ruffians nipping at our heels, I think I shall 
taking the long way round.’ An oozlur 
fh*. boldly dose; Musrum barely glanced at it as he he 
oottle up threateningly. T’U head east and then south 
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eyes snapped open to stare wildly past Thom. ‘See them!’ she 
screamed. 

“What do you see?’ Thom snapped. He fou^t down the 
impatience in his tone. ‘Tell me what you see.’ 

"Vixen stared. ‘Two. Innkeq>er. Gnole. Oozlumps all roimd.’ 

Thom smiled. ‘Really? Oodumps?’ 

‘Past hill with bathtub, shiny chrome fender, iron bar, rubber 
tyre. I -’ Vixen’s brow furrowed. *1 hum that hill!’ Her ejqnes- 
sion grew ecstatic. ‘I take you there! Take you to them!’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Thom, ‘you’ll take us there.’ 

Suddenty Vixen’s face went completely blank. She satupri^t 
‘Someone coming,’ she said. Her voice was fiat and dead. Her 
eyes were dead as fish scales. Drool formed on her muzde, 
v^ed, drip^d in a thin listening line to the ground. ‘Coming 
here, she said. ‘Coming now.’ 

Behind Thom the giblins muttered fearfully. A few made the 
warding sign of the Evil Eye. 

Thom waved them quiet. ‘Someone coming here, to us?’ he 
asked. ‘Who comes here, tell me; who -’ 

Vixen looked directly at Thom, eyes bright. Dark intelligence 
animated her face; the insanity was gone. 

‘Thom,’ she said mildly. 

k nwdle of fear pricked Thom’s heart. The voice that came 
V T? ® ^oat was not her own. In fact, Thom recognised 
» ^ down, felt his face press into the grass, 

cetod tan he heard the giblins grovelling, abasing themselves, 
remtag then garments, speaking in tongues. 

‘Master,’ said Thom. 


oozlumps as he followed Musmm 
the nightmare landscape. He felt their hunger, their 
^ their expectation. He felt them waiting - for a blind 
^ oul^e-sac, for a fatal misstep into a Irving black 
puddle, for a shp and a tumble. 

For Musrum’s bottle to run 

<!n Mmrra had battled sixteen of the creatures 

Fairy Liquid, they had 
the cTpahtrA^ a re^ctful distance, but occasionally one of 
to iS as if taunting, daring Musmm 

XT enoSS And if the oolump got 

the really had no choice. He would give 

the bottle a shght squeeze, but the oozlump would stream 
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svay untouched, leaving them that much closer to an unthink- 
ble fate. 

Even apart from the oozlumps, the night was alive witii 
orrors. Moonlight glinted from metal, shone from puddles, 
’fleeted from feral eyes of rats the size of cats and cats gone 
ild as tigers. Every shadow was a lurking giblin; every puddle 
hungry oozlump. All around them was a Sargasso of jagged 
aggers of broken glass and rusted metal edges. A single fall 
ould prove as fatal as a high dive into a pool of oozlumps. 
Musrum picked his way surefootedly through the unearthly 
snitoiy. Earlier Fung^e had learned to his horror that Musrum 
ad never actually crossed the Land of a Thousand Smokes, but 
e was intimate with its geography because he had ventured in 
rom so many places along its perimeter. Tleally, if you come 
y day and well prepared, it’s the most amazing potpourri, my 
ear fellow,’ he’d said. ‘Half my trade goods come from here, 
nd the salvage I recover is invariably worth the journey’s risk, 
f my regidar customers such as Kaibolic Earthcreep could bring 
hemselves to forage here, I should have to tighten my belt 
nd tend my own bar - a dismal fate for such a pol5anath as 
nyself.’ 

But at the moment it was hard to reconcile such a glowing 
ecommendation with the frightful territory they traversed, and 
'ungle, eager to relegate this part of his joum^ to bad memory, 
aught up with Musrum and asked him how much farther they 
lad to go. 

‘A few more hours, by my reckoning,’ he said. ‘Before dawn, 
f all goes well.’ 

‘An’ how be our supply o’ Fairy Liquid?’ Fungle asked. ^ 
Musrum held out the bottle, milky in the waning moonlight. 
‘Half empty,’ Fungle said grimly. 

‘Tut tut, my dear fellow,’ said Musrum, ‘I prefer to think it 
lalf full.’ ’ . 


m’ I prefer to think us more’n halfway across this wretched 
added Fungle, ‘which means ye’ve not enough fer the 
ney back.’ 

)h, I shan’t be returning the way we’ve come,’ said Musruni. 
isidering recent events at my drinking establishment, an 
;e vulgar ruffians nipping at our heels, I tfimk 
er served by taking the long way 
lered boldly close; Musrum barely ^anced- 
bottlp up ^ 


‘h to 


skirt the edges of this place,’ he continued. ‘It will add a few 
days to my journey, but that will also given the local situation 
a chance to cool off.’ His expression turned wry. ‘It will ako 
give trouble more time to remove itself from our quaint region 
in its eager pursuit of you, my young friend. You seem to be 
something of a trouble magnet’ 

‘I don’t normally attract trouble,’ Fungle said, feeling a bit 
defensive. ‘Usually I’m quite the homebody. Cookin’, cleanin’, 
an’ conjurin’ is most o’ what fills up me days.’ 

‘I sometimes wonder if all of us attract an equal share of 
trouble in orir lives,’ mused Musium. ‘But it is apportioned 
’ ■ " itly for each of us. Some of us have a constant little bit of 

aU our da3rs, while some of us weather earfy difficulties 
gate a cahn stretch of remaining years.’ He gestured with 
tie again and a looming oodump slunk off. ‘Now in your 
ry dear fellow -’ 

iP said a voice from the darkness ahead of them. 

ame by exactly where and when Theverat had said they 
In the darkness Thom grinned. Oh, the power of such 
idge! 

signalled the giblins to keep still and silent Oh, you strain 
leash, my dogs of war! But not yet not jmt 
m and ^ war party had moved swiftly through the 
I, steahng among the detritus of human existence, en* 
ring nothing more dangerous than rats and starving dogs, 
ter eyes still closed and her Sight still claiming her, Vixen 
d them unerringly in a broad arc that quickly overtook 
tersected Fungle and Musrum’s path. The giblins took np 
ns behind doorless refrigerators, gutted stoves, lean-to 
obile hoods, heaped plastic garbage bags. Thom kept 
withhim, relymg on her Sight to teU him when the gnole 
ar. He could see quite well in the dark, but Vixen could 
(Tond the horizon. Thom found himself idly wondering if 
rt be worth losing one’s sanity to acquire such a sense, 
ng at her drooling, twitching form, he decided that it 
not 

d^^d up at the lopsided moon. Thom saw a skull when 
e looked at the moon, and more than once he had wondered if 
1 were the head of some dead god, an endlessly circling moon 
of bone stanng grave-eyed at the earth. 

A hand clapped his spiky shoulder. He looked away from the 
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iw-eyed gaze of the moon to the lunatic stare of Vixen. She 
I her hand from Thom, curled her fingem, and raked ragged 
5 down her cheek. ‘They come,’ she said, 
lom looked left Nothing. No, wait - was that a shadow? 
ome mass of black liquid flowing between the heaps of 
ish? Whatever it was suddenly didn’t matter to Thom 
igh shortly it would), because behind it came the innkeeper 
the gnole, Thom stood, 
ow!’ he shouted. 

first giblin to reach them was Rat He brandished his 
and charged toward Fungle with murder in his eye, his 
;eful frenzy eclipsing stem warnings that the gnole was to 
aken alive. ‘This is fer me Men* Porcupine!’ he screamed, 
r’ared back. 

ingle was ready with a mindywarp spell, but the brave 
:e never got a chance to utter it, for Rat charged onto a 
k puddle that surged up and wrapped around him like a 
blanket He screamed Iflre a soul in torment and chopped 
be oodump with his axe, but the blade merdy sank into 
creature’s body like a stick hitting tar. The oodump flowed 
ind the axe and down the han^e to envelop the giblin 
jpletely. ‘Help!’ screamed Rat ‘Help!’ 
oon his screams were nothing more than bubbles swelling 
surface of the oodump that had absorbed him. But by then 
re was no one left to hear them anyway, 
he other giblins had their hands full as well. At the shouted 
imand from Thom, they had charged headlong into a ring 
lodumps surrormding Fungle and Musrum, and now they 
■e fighting for their lives against opponents that literally 
orbed CTeiy blow. If punched, the oozlump flowed around 
offending arm. If hacked, the oodump swallowed the blade, 
ce entangled there was no escape; it was easier to wrestle mud 
n to fight an oodump. They stuck and flowed and absorbed 
1 flighted and disappeared with the rerrmants of their prey, 
rungle and Mi^rum stared in horrified amazement at the 
hns trapped like flies in a black web. Their nemesis had 
-ome their unwitting salvation. 

w oodump flowed like oil toward Musmm and Musrom 
rayed it to dissolving jelly. 

wgle felt the Presence, the glamour. Frantically he looked 
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There. 

It stood by a sheet of metal in front of one of hhe garbage 
hills. In the moonlight it was a vaguely man-sh^ed silhouette, 
but horribly thin, with spikes at sdl the joints. 

Fungle felt its gaze upon him, and the distance between them 
became no distance at aU. They were face to face, the mage 
gnole and this alien creature, and in that naked fearful instant 
of contact they became ancient enemies. 

The creature raised a thorny hand to break a barb from 
leathery flesh. The hand drew back, and Fungle felt the 
wer there. He heard Musrum shout his name. The hand 
itched, and the barb cut air toward Fungle. Fungle’s mind 
nt blank. 

[t was the moment the oozlump beside him had been waiting 
•. With Fungle distracted and Musrum busy spraying Fairy 
juid to save himself, the beast rose up, swelUng like a bilious 
1, and engulfed the gnole. 
lire hurl^ thorn bit into its viscous taffy. 

Fungle felt the creature shudder around him. It released him 
d slithered back, sprouting thorns that sprouted thorns from 
lere the hurled barb had struc^ until the creature struggled 
a biting wrap of wire-strong vines. 

Fungle glanced back to the hill. 

The thorny creature broke off another barb. 

Musrum grabbed Fungle. ‘Wake up!’ be suggested. 

Fungle shook himself. 

Ihe thorny hand drew back to throw. 

Fungle ran. 

fust before he ran, however; just before the skeletal figure 
ried its deadly thorn, there was a brief tableau. A last 
nee exchanged. A nod of acknowledgement. A single, shared 
lught. 

Lafer. 


A Knees-up 


Aknock ot\ the head awoke him. He found himself lying under a 
spreading chestnut tree in early afternoon light. He yawned and 
stretched, groaning when tired muscles protested. He cracked 
his knuckles, more for the sound than from any need to. 

What an awful dream I dreamt, he thought. Runnin’ through 
mounds o’ indescribable rubbish, hunted afier by slimy oozlumps 
an’ loony giblins an’ all manner o’ beasties the good earth never 
give forth! 

A second chestnut boimced on his head. Fungle jerked, then 
grinned. ‘Thankee, goodbody tree,’ he said, Tjut I be perfectly 
awake now.’ He smacked his lips and glanced around. ‘An’ past 
ready to set about me chores - it’s chasin’ daylight, from the 
shadders stretchin’ east!’ 

The birdsong from on high sounded very like laughter. 
Fragle stood, wondering at the cramping in his legs, and 
straightened his cap. His hand brushed the wishing feather 
there. He frowned. 

He fumbled fingers in the folds of his tunic and withdrew a 
blood-red briar rose. 

Neema’s rose. She had given it to him - no; she had loaned it 
to him - when he’d left . . . 

‘l^en I left Ka’s,’ he said aloud, staring at the rose. 

Still it had not bloomed, nor wilted. 

Memory flooded in. 

Inn, Musrum, the hornets, goblins, giblins, the Land 
01 a Thousand Smokes, oodumps, the thorny silhouette and the 
dea^y blades of itself it had hurled, the long run away from the 
temble alien moonlit landscape of litter, the sad and grateful 
farewell to Musrum . . . 


It weren’t no dream,’ Fun^e said resignedfy. He fdt tbe 
wei^t of his mission settle once more on his shohlders. For 
a brief moment tiiere he had been carefree, not a thing in all 
the world more pressing than getting his dhores done before 
daylight leaked away. How long since he had carried such 
wei^tless concerns? Days, weeks, months? His mind was too 
cobwebby to untan^e the ravelled string of events. 

A third chestnut struck his head. 

‘Third time’s a charm,’ he uttered, and looked up into 
ttie tree. 

A green, faintty phosphorescent hand dutched a fourth 
chestnut beside an equality green face that was grinning down 
at him. 

'Name’s Conker, Conker by name an’ conkef by trade. Not 
like what invadin’ armies do t’each other, yuimerstan’, but 
like what y’do wif a stick to a noggin’ - see? Conk! That’s 
meS 

‘Say, ain’t you a gnole? Ain’t seen one o'yer kind round these 
parts in a oak’s age! Ah, we useta have some grand oT times, 
we did, me an' me friends an’ the gnoles. Made us enough noise 
fkeep the ’skeeters away! 

‘So how’s come ya come ta be sleepin’ unner one o’ me own 
pereonal an’ favrite trees, aignvho? 

‘Say, now! Bless me bark if 1 ain’t a dumb stump! Yer name 
wouldn’t be Fimgle, now, would it? Fungle Foxwit, gnole o’ the 
Valley o’ Smilin’ Water? Where ya been? Why, I been lookin’ 
fer 3m a coupla days now! C’mon wif yer — we’s gonna have a 
knees-up!’ 

And before Fimgle could squeeze a word in vowel-wise, the 
tree sprite was off and sprinting. 

Jfhozo woods these were Fungle thought he knew, for as he 
lolmwed Conker’s faintly glowing, spiky form through the lush 
undergrowth toward the tree sprite’s home. Conker pointed 
out the name (sdentific,' common, ttien fandliar) and history 
of wery plant, tree, rock, bird, and bug they passed. ‘Ah, here’s 
a platycenum bifurcatun, more commonly called the stkghom 
fern, but I calls her Moxy cuz she’s got it in gobs. Pulled through 
summer s drought wiffout so much as a curled leaf. An’ this 
here s a caladium hortulanum, a fancy-leafed caladium, also 
called an ace of hearts, though I dunno why. Pretty, innit? Oh, 
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an’ that rock there what looks like a big Inmpkin fist? Now, 
that’s a rather amazin’ fdler -’ 

And on and on, throng deepest darkest wood primeval to 
Conker’s well-hidden home. For the first time in memory, 
Fun^e found his knowledge of the forest and its ways and 
lore matched by someone dse’s. 

He was utterly charmed- 


Fun^e located Conker’s perfectly camouflaged home w^ before 
they arrived there, mostty from the noise coming from it. Amid 
a thorou^ confusion of tanked catawba rhododendron was a 
barrow. Its mouth was filled with clusters of hair-fine tendrils. 
Without hesitation Conker wormed into the hole and out of si^t. 
Fungle hesitated, listening to the music. Well, it sounded like it 
were supposedioht music, anyways. Fun^e was aware that there 
was a fee line between artistic experimentation and outri^t 
noise. WeU, it may he a fine line, he thought as he squeezed into 
the ti^t chamber and brushed aside l^tie-husked cobwebs, 
hui it ain’t invisible. 

He emerged into amoss-quiltedwomb of sleepy contentment 
The chamber was carpeted with fresh chestnut leaves and pun- 
gent with the musk of sage, lavender and sweetest fennel, and lit 
by fireflies pattering the wills of glass lanterns, by arrangements 
of phosphorescent mosses, and ly Conker’s own natural ^ow. 

What the illumination illuminated were two strange creatures 
indeed. 


One was short and squat, mottled and a bit melted-looking, 
with huge droopy ^es and pouty features that made him look 
like a sadly happy sort of fellow. 

T’other was thin as a mop, smooth, and angular. His features 
looked caricatured, as if drawn on to his face. 

The shorter one wore a mangy mandolute half his length 
again, and the tall one held a banged-up bandaged banjo that 
looked like an appendage of his own skiimy body. 

Both wore downcast looks as Conker berated them. ‘What’s 
the matter wif you, makin’ all that racket an’ leavin’ me door 
wde open fer all to listen?’ He waved around them. ‘What’s 
e p)od a me disguis-o-flagin* me dwellin’s if the two a you 
oro^c^ where they is like a map fer people’s ears?’ He pointed 

own favrite an’ onliest mandolute, 

3n wiffout permission!’ 

Wee-uns only habbin fun,’ muttered the short one, Acorn, 
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‘Humans what carve their names in trees is only havin’ fun, 
too!’ Conker turned on the tall, spindly creature. ‘An’ Thistle! I 
tole you two hundred seventeen times that yer doddy pltinked 
all the melody outta that bang-joe years afore you was sprouted, 
so I don’t see why ya keep on torturin’ it - an’ us wif it!’ 

Thistle frowned at the abused banjo and muttered some- 
thing. 

‘Passat?’ Conker exaggeratedly put a hand to his long, 
pointed ear. ‘Didn’t quite catch ’at,’ he said. 

'Joos woondrin who yer fren iss,’ said Thistle. 

Conker looked surprised. He glanced at Fun^e as if he'd 
forgotten the gnole were there. He hit himself on the head, and 
damn if it di^’t make a certain specific previously described 
but as-yet unheard sound, conk/ 

‘An’ you, Conker,’ Conker berated himself. ‘What kinda 
manners ya got, ya hostile host? The manners of a giblin wif 
a toothache, that’s what kind, an’ yer pa’d spin in his grave if 
he could see how ya carried on. If ya’d had a pa.’ He escorted a 
somewhat reluctant and befuddled Fungle farther into the dim 
chamber. 'This here’s Fungle Foxwit, lads. He’s a gnole!' He 
said it proudly, as if he’d invented Fungle himself. 

‘We Idn see that,’ Acorn said dryly. 

‘Thuh one yoo been tooken aboot?’ asked Thistle. 

‘One an’ the same,’ replied Conker, literally beaming. 

‘How is it you folks been expectin’ me?’ asked Fun^e. 

Conker, Acorn, and Thistle giggled like schoolchildren, 

‘You-uns kiddin’?’ asked Acorn. ‘The birdies been gibberin’ 
yer name like it’s stuck in their throats and they-uns tiyin’ to 
sing it loose.’ 

‘Creekits roobin they leggns,’ corroborated Thistle, ‘callin' 
oot; “Gnooole, gnooole, Foongle thuh gnooole!’” 

‘An’ the frogs,’ Conker concurred. ‘“Fuuun-gk! Fuuun-gfe!”’ 
He grinned wide enough to unzip his ears. ‘The wind, the trees 
- yer name be on the breeze’’ 

Thistle began beating a rhythm against his banjo, and Acorn 
took it up on the mandolute. Fungle stared as thq^ cavorted to 
their impromptu, daffy music. 

‘The floowers get gnoole messageez / carried to 'em by 
the beez!’ 

Methinks me eyes’ll never see / the end o' gnole pomes writ 
by trees!’ 

The music stopped. 
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‘Acom/ chided Conker, sffl grinning to shame a dirty-minded 
demon, ‘that were terrible.’ 

AcoSboS di^‘Tliai&ee, thai&ee,’ he smd^^^ 

•Here here,’ said Conker, pnlhng Fungle s pack off to, 
verself comfortable, take advantage of ourlegendaiy hosptoty. 
Have a bite, have some wine -’ he snffied, to eyed Fragle up 
and down have a bath if ya’ve a mind.’ He carelessly to^d 
Funrie’s pack in a comer before the gnole could protest The 

.. “ 1 - J..11 mit PjTnVfir heat 
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•Me friend Ka called it a light Box,’ said Fungle. he grabbed 


for it but Conker turned away. 

Ti^t box?’ He weighed the object ‘Don’t feel so light ta 
me.’ He squinted into the lens, hdd it away from himself, 
glanced back at Thistle to Acorn. His fingers found a button 


and pressed it 

■White light washed the room. The box whined and stuck out 
a tongue of glossy paper. Conker yelped and dropped the li^t 
Box. It landed on the button and tiie room lit again. 

‘I’m blinded!’ hollered Acom. He collided with Thistle, 
•Blinded!’ 


Quickly Fungle snatched up the box and the two slips of paper 
and tucked them back into his pack before they could cause any 
further mischief. Then he hurried to Acom and made the little 
creature hold still while Fungle stared into his eyes. 

•Blind?’ Acom repeated uncertainly. 

‘Close yer eyes,’ said Fungle. 

Acom closed his ^es. ‘I can see!’ he shouted with his eyes 
closed. 


•Whatcha see, Acom?’ asked Conker. 

^ig white spots,’ said Acom. He opened his eyes. ‘They’s 
goin away now,’ he said. He sounded a bit disappointed. 

An^ys,’ Conker said to Fungle, as if nothing had happened, 
I he^ yer name from a mutual friend of ours - rather a sombr^ 
old fogey name 0 Molom,’ 

ha?Sw couldn’t have been more surprised if Conker 

had sprouted antlers with httle flags on the tips. 

to me in a dream,’ continued Coriker. ‘Tole me ta be 
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Fungle’s befuddlement turned to alarm. ‘What’s the mes- 
sage?’ he asked fearfully. 

Conker looked embarrassed. 

‘He doon rememboo,' said Thistle. 

‘Don’t remember’.’ Fungle guttered. ‘But, but -’ 

‘He writ it down,’ Acorn said helpfully. 

Fungle reminded himself to remember his manners. Never 
was a situafion, son, his father’d taught him, made worse by 
the introduction 0 ’ manners. ‘Well,* Fungle asked as mildly as 
possible, under the circumstances, ‘could I impose on yu to see 
yer way to tellin’ me what message from Molom ya writ down 
fer me?’ 

Conker’s glow dimmed. 

‘I’ll get it,’ said Acorn. He dashed to one end of the chamber 
and rummaged among the chestnut leaves while Conker fidgeted 
and shifted from foot to foot. 

‘Ain’t much of a message,’ Conker muttered. *1 mean to say, 
TOuldn’t set much store by it, though I’d allow as how maybe 
s got special significance fer yerself that I don’t see.’ 

‘A-ha!’ Acorn produced a Blue Horse lined writing tablet and 
ought it to Fungle. 

Fungle stared down at the page, on which a single word 
as written. He leafed through the tablet, but the remaining 
iges were blank. There was nothing more than the sin- 
e scribble before lum. Confused, he looked up at Conk- 

‘Broccoli?’ he asked. 

Conker looked sheepish. ‘Well, I were sleepin'l’ he defended. 
‘I woonce dreamed I saved aU the creechoos in the foorest 
len I put me body in a soortain position,’ declared Thistle, 
oot next day I cooden rememboo which one.’ 

Fungle could only stare. 

*Oh, now, look,’ fretted Conker. ‘I gone an’ dispirited me 
w-frowned fiend here.’ He turned to the others. ‘Nothing left 
do, lads, except -’ 

‘Have a knees-up!’ Thistle and Acorn harmonised (the only 
rmony thty managed in the entire evening, in fact). 

'Now, wait,’ Fungle said desperately. ‘Please -’ 

But Acorn removed the weathered mandolute and without 
much ^ a glance tossed it to Conker, who caught it just 
;er pitching a bodhran Acorn’s way. Acorn caught the ancient 
um and beat a four-count on it, and Conker joined in, plurddng 
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;.tuBe chords in armlte tempo. If anything, Conker played the 
indolute worse than Acorn had. 


Knees up, silly oV clown, 

Knees up, don’t let ’em down! 

Under the table you must go, 

Eee-eye-eee-eye-eee-eye- oh! 


Funde stood uncomfortably, knowing they were trying 
put him in a festive mood (the only sort a tree spnte 
cognises) and wanting to join in because their menyrnamg 
„ °-_i ; w nnt rid himself of the aiuaetv that 



grown in him when (Jonker sara ne a receiveu a message mi 
m from Molom. Yet Fongle also knew the importance of beirig 
pohte guest, so he pushed his anxiety into a special room m 
is mind he had long J^o constructed for storing such things. 


ind firmly shut the door. 


If I catch yer tendin’ 
ru saw yer legs right off, 

So- 

Knees up, knees up, 

Gotta wake yer up, 

So knees up, ya silly ol’ down! 


They finished more or less at the same time, and laudied 
together. Fungle bowed good-naturedly and gestured politely 
to Acom. The little creature glanced uncertainly at Conker, 
who nodded brightty. Acom shru^ed out of the mandolute 
and handed it over. 

Fungle slung the strap across his shoulder and adjusted it He 
strummed a chord and winced. Acom shrugged philosophically, 
and Fun^e smiled gently and tuned the instrument from 
cacophony to concord. 

Then he began to play. 

At first &ey were too stmmed to move. They merely gaped 
m awe while Fungle held that instrument and wrung from its 
pattered wood and gut a music less likely than squeeaang oranee 
juice from a cow. ° ° 


Birt they were forest sprites, after all, and the crack of doom 
wodd not sit them still for long. In no time (and with no time, 
S « clappmg and cavorting and carrying on to 
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Fungle himself was the eye of tto whMwind of s^te 
Eyes closed, he swayed gently to the Ayto of 
he made. Sometimes it seemed to Fungle that when he mad 
music he created a place, an actual place that he wited wer 
time he played. So he always made sure his music created 
place he loved to visit. His mother, gone these many years nov 
had taught him to play. ‘It’s in the wood, Fungle M, she used t 
tell him. ‘The music’s in the wood, and in your hfe s tune you 


learn the lore of wood.’ 

Fungle opened his eyes. 

He looked down at his hands. 
They were still . 

The chamber was quiet. 


Someone sniffed. 

ungle looked up to see Conker wiping one eye dry. 
histle sniffled again. 

Ww, whadjer gone do that fer?’ demanded Acorn. Jess whe 
rere gettin’ lively an’ hettin’ up me feet.’ 

'ungle blinked. ‘Apologies, friend Acorn,’ he said. ‘I wei 
akin’ o’ someone near an’ dear to me heart, an’ missin’ h( 


ely.’ 

That were byootifool,’ mooned Thistle. 

An’ ta make up fer it,’ insisted Conker, ‘ya got to play tl 
iliest tune any of us ever heard.’ 

That’s some doin’, I reckon,’ acknowledged Fungle. ‘I accep 
d commenced to playing. 

'low, Fungle knew his music had the power to make a hot 
sy, if he’d a mind to play in such a fashion. 'There we 
isics to do any conceivable thing; to make night-bloomn 
ivers yearn for daylight, to bring together estranged lovei 
isics for healin’ and musics for hurlin’, musics to make tl 
id tap bony toes in their quiet graves. 

[here were musics that were the very essence of celebratio 
1 it was just such a distillation of revelry that Fungle’s han 
w conjured forth. It drove the pulse and pulsed the brain; 
;ed the heart and fevered the skin. It was the kind of mus 
nmings might play as they marathoned ecstatically toward tl 
[fs, a hoedown of the gods, the heartbeat of wheeling spac 
[t was exhilarating. It was exhausting. 

Fungle paused to wipe sweat from his brow. 

More!’ they clamoured. ‘Oh, morel’ 
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vdtia sweat, and he was consdous of being a bit downwind of 
himself. Being both civilised and furry, gnoles are scrupulously 

^^C^CTbTOT^thim stream-cooled berry wine. Fun^e thanked 
him and drank. Triend Conker,’ he asked when he had caught 
his breath, ‘would y3. be knowin’ how far distant it is to a place 
my people know as the Mound of the Dead?’ 

‘Mound of the Dead?’ Conker’s brow knitted. ‘Mound of the 
Dead . . .?’ 

‘He means that hill with them funny rocks,’ said Acorn. 
‘That place?’ Conker frowned. ‘Whatcher wanna go thert 
fer?’ 

‘Scoory place,’ intoned Thistle. ‘Voory scoory.’ 

Conker nodded agreement ‘Some sez in long-ago timei 
them rocks is gnomes got caught out in sunlight an’ tumec 
to stone.’ 

Acorn grinned and clapped the tree sprite on the back. ‘Ain’ 
it just like you to believe in fairy stories?’ 

‘Please, ^nker,’ said Fun^e. ‘It’s important to me.’ 

‘Well, it’s only a couple clobhops north a here,’ Conker said 
After a moment Fungle realised his mouth was hanging open 
He dosed it He started to speak, hesitated, started again, said 
‘I, I - that is, I, I,’ stopped, and took a calining breath. ‘Frien 
Conker, I’m thankin’ ya fer yen kind hospitality and festivitie 
- but I must go there inune^ately. This very instant!’ 

‘Well . , . But . . . I . . .’ Conker dapped his long green hand: 
‘’Nother song!’ he exclaimed. ‘A final number, one fer the roat 
sumpin’ ta tide us over.’ 

In spite of himself Fungle grirmed. ‘Ye’ll drain me dry!’ h 
protested. . 

‘Ah, c’mon widja,’ said Acorn, 

‘Sooong!’ pleaded Thistle. 

‘Well . . . One more, then,’ Fun^e agreed. 

They cheered. Fungle set ^em clapping and wove his melod 
around their metronome — which fell completely akilter in r 
fime, forcing him to ignore them in order to maintain the temp 
Then he took the melody and ran with it, played it not with har 
or mind but with heartbeat, with blood, with love of life ar 
growth, with everything that made him Fungle. 

The three ^rites were boundng off the walls. Thistle lea: 
funoiKly, as if trying to launch himself to the moon. Aco 
spun like a dervish’s top. Conker, espedally, was driven to n« 
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heights of rapture by Fungle’s music. He cavorted and Mdt 
cartwheeled, collided, and - 

Conh! 

The music stopped. 

Acorn, Thistle, and Fungle stared at Conker. 

Conker stood straight and still and smart as a stomp. BSs g 
was fixed and vacant 

‘Aw, now he gone an’ dunnit,’ observed Acorn. 

‘What hj^jpened?’ asked Fungle 

Acorn rolled his eyes. He mimed striking himself on 
head. 

‘Coonk,’ Thistle added gravely. 

‘He-ims gets a bit excited sometimes.’ 

‘Well,’ asked Fungle, ‘is there an}dhing we can -’ 

‘Fuunnngle.’ The voice was deep, resonant, andent, 
creaking timbre of bamboo in wind. 

Molom’s voice. It came from Conker. 

‘Fungle. ’ Conker raised a long thin finger to point at the gni 
X. ‘You must kuny in your cause, brave mage. The humans, th 
meddlesome monkeys, are close to brining Baphomd to 1 % 
They tear great gouts of earth asunder, and by the vastnesi 
their demolition they could be nearing the resting place of 
stone. The web of being trembles xoith disruption as the ea 
around it is disturbed. If the humans find Baphomet brfore j 
do, it win be the end of them. But more grievous to me, it wili 
the end of you and your kind, the end of the forests, the end of i 
age upon the earth. They mil destroy the world, or Theverat t 
own it. Remember your dream, good mage, and ready your « 
potent spells, and hasten on your way. The time is shorter than 
thought. 

'Poor gnole. Brave gnole.’ 

Silence. 

Conker cleared his throat ‘Well,’ he said in his own voi 
Weren’t that innerestin’?’ 

‘Guess ya remembered yer dream after all,’ said Acorn. 

Fungle began removing the mandolute. 

‘No, no,’ complained Conker. TTa didn’t finish yer song!’ 

“¥00 heard the voice of Molom,’ said Fungle. ‘I must go, 
there’ll be no more songs.’ 

‘One morel’ pleaded Conker. ‘Just one morel’ 

‘Sooongl’ Thistle chimed in. 

But Fungle realised that for the forest sprites there woi 
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always be one more song to play, one more jig to dance, one 
more joke to tell - until the time for songs and dances and jokes 
was gone for ever from the world. So he handed the mandolute 
to Acorn and turned away, a gnole possessed and bent on a 
mission. He thanked them again and continued toward the 
burrow entrance. 

He wormed out of the cramped tunnel and headed northward 
on his way while the raucous cacophony resumed behind him, 
only to cut off abruptly at the slamming of a door. 
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'Only a conple clobhops north,’ he said — ‘hal An* a mountain’s 
only a big rock, an’ a ocean’s only an ambitious puddle. An’ I’m 
only a gullible gnole, an* me stride’s onfy so long, an’ I’ve only 
m^e ten or twenty thousand of ’em this evenin’ which is now 
this momin’, thank jwu very much, an’ me talldn’ to meself long 
enou^ to be tellin’ jokes an’ laudin’ at the ones I ain’t heard, 
1^’ that’s only a big ol’ fuiuiy-shaped rock I see ahead o’ me — * 

Fungle stopped in his tracks. 

The stone loomed before him like a dark door in the slsy, 
darker than the fading nig^t. It was taU and rectangular, regular 
m shape, with cut edges. 

Not a troll stone. Ancient stone, hand-hewn stone, gnole- 
carved stone. 

A menhin a standing stone. 

Finite felt a tremble deep inside as he approached the mystic 
monohth with hands outstretched. But before he could touch it 
he was restrained by something pressing against his b^. He 
ookM down to see a broad yellow ribbon of some dosw foreign 
substancepamted with uniform black letters. The ribbon formed 
as^^ around the menhir, supported by stakes driven into the 


ARCHAPftmri’iSS' ^ DISTURB 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE DO NOT DISTURB 

Its meaning eluded him. Was it a warning not to disrupt the 
n^ony of this sacred area, or was it an admonition of lurking 

Well, Fungle already knew this was a sacred site, and he sure 
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understood the danger well enough. So the ribbon’s warning was 
already well-heeded, far as he was concerned. 

He ducked under the yellow tape. 

The menhir rose imposing before him in the pre-dawn chill, 
backdropped by the overgrown hemisphere of a small hill. 
Fungle sensed the ancientness, the history, embedded within 
the stone. His ancestors had erected it in tiieir southward trek 
across the continent after the fall of Atlantis. There were many 
such places on the North and South Americkan continents. 
Some were calendars, some memorials; the piuposes of many 
were lost in antiquity. 

The menhir . . . 

Fungle frowned. 

The menhir was the only naked rock in sight. The surrounding 
area was lush with copses of oak, verdant lichen and vines, 
strangling ivy and creeping kudzu, a rough rock landscape 
softened by a thick green carpet of fern and vine and grass 
and moss. Yet the menhir was bare rock. Around the standing 
stone’s base was a space where the growth had recently been 
cleared away. 

Humans, he realised. 

Fungle thought of the ancient maps he had studied: ten 
menhirs set on cardinal points in a ring around a large burial 
mound located on a key ley line. Benea^ his feet he could feel 
their combined energy counting off the great slow pulse of the 
earth that beat through a network of magnetic veins across tire 
body of the globe. Near the southernmost menhir there should 
be a stone cairn containing a spirit sealed by a spell, awaiting 
the deciphering of commands carved on its surface to unlock its 
voice, the voice that would reveal the location of B^homet. 

Fungle frowned. The hill behind the menhir looked too 
syrrunetrical to be a natural hill ... He imagined it stripped 
of greenery - and saw in his mind a burial mormd. 

Fungle had approached from the south and found this stand- 
ing stone straight away, which meant this was most likely the 
southernmost of the ring of menhirs. And his map had indicated 
that the cairn containing the stone-sealed voice was located to 
the immediate we^ of tte southenunost stone - which meant 
the cairn had to be nearly. 

Fimgle craned his head to regard the menhir looming before 
him. The stone stood impassive, like an alien god. 

Fungle ducked out of the square of yellow tape, feeling 
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oddly as if he were leaving a safeguarded space similar to &e 
protective pentagrams in which a map stood when conjuring 
potentially hanrSul forces. 

He searched east of the menhir and found no sign of the 
stone cairn depicted on the ancient maps, but he did find 
the next menWr in the ring around the mound. Like the 
first, it was surrounded by the yellow tape with its printed 
warning. Unlike the first, however, the rock was not bare but 
lichen-pelted and vine-shrouded, barely distinguishable as an 
artifact at all. Fungle wondered how long it would be before the 
humans stripped tiie growth from it and exposed the worked 
stone to the sun and moon once more. 

He searched to the west of the southernmost menhir and 
found the next menhir in the ring, still tangled in overgrowth. 
The humans had not discovered it - yet. 

But no cairn. 

In the pale of false dawn he searched to the south and north; 
after boxing the compass he had found an abandoned rabbit 
warren, a mound of fire ants, a family of badprs, a rare 
mushmom of the agaric family, a fofi chewing-gum wrapper, 
for^ng possums readying for bed with dawn’s approach, and 
a cigarette butt - but no stone cairn. 

He wondered if the humans had found it. 

Birds were taking up the da5dime verses of the crickets’ 
evening song. 

Filthy, exhausted, and frustrated, Fungle again entered the 
square of yellow tape and confronted the menhir mute against 
the lightening sky. 

There are wa5rs to ask questions of stone. But each requires 
energy, and Fungle had none. 

He needed sleep. 

But he sdso needed answers. 

A molten ingot spilled the horizon. 

Fungle touched the menhir 

and gazed out across snow-covered 
countryside. Distant noonday sun stole shadows; biting cold 
wind had flayed the trees to bone. He recognised the hillside and 
hnes of mountain lidp as the place where he had been standing 
when he touched the menhir. But there was no symmetrical hill 
here; no menhirs rose in a pardian ring. 

Fungle s winter coat was not yet full on him; the fatty layer 
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beneath was not yet grown protectively thick, and the frigid 
wind cut past his fur, leeched heat from his skin, and settled 
into his marrow. The chill told Fungle’s body it was time to 
hibernate, time to slow to a state deeper than sleep and lighter 
than death. In just a few minutes his blood thickened and his 
mind clouded with sleep. 

But no! He’d stood in autumn, not winter! The leaves were 
only just feeling winter’s bum; da)^ were still thick and 
goldenrod in bloom. Autumn - not winter! 

He fought to ignore the messages his body was sending him. 
He drew strength from the very earth on which he stood, for 
this area was a node of magnetic energy - the very reason the 
Mound of the Dead had been built here in the first place. 

Had been built? Then where was it? 

As if in answer he saw a procession heading toward him. 

There were several hundred of them, dark against the white 
snow, bundled in rags and struggling under burdens of pack 
and parcel. Some shouldered palanquin poles or dragged tra- 
vois sleds. 

Shivering, Fungle waited while they neared. 

As they came closer, Fxmgle felt a shock that chUled him more 
deeply than any winter could. The hapless, freeang creatures 
struggling with their burdens were gnoles! 

More shocking was their cargo: supplies and portable shelters 
were obvious from the way they were bundled; Ftmgle identified 
these readily enough. But he stared at the palanquins, the 
travois sleds and stretchers. The figures on them were neither 
gnole nor human, but the vanished beings that had once been 
file master race of Atlantis: warriors, mages, scientists, priests, 
millennia dead, living only in ancient lore and legend - yet here 
they lay before Fungle’s snow-lashed eyes, stragglers from a 
vanished continent, carried by the anguished labour of gnoles! 

The stragglers stopped not far from Fungle and began making 
camp. Freezing, Fungle could no longer stand idle. He stepped 
forward, raising a hand in peace and calling out against tlie 
howling' wind. ‘Brothers!’ he cried. ‘Brother gnoles!’ 

Thty ignored him as they dug pits in the snow and creried 
shelters for their masters. Fungle stood watching in their midst, 
but thty did not see him. ,, 

!’f» not really here, he realised. 7 feel it, but I am not 
here at all. 

He watched as the gnoles lit fires and set battered pots coo _ 
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and broke the yellow tape as he fell 
backward in utter exhaustion. 

The sun was rising. Fungle stood and blessed the breatog 
day, then turned away. Tired as he was, he had to continue 
Tiig search for the cairn fliat held the location of Baphoinet. 
But where could it be? It wasn’t where die maps had diown it, 
on the south-east side of the mound. 

He stepped away from the menhir. His shadow pointed west 
toward the Mound of the Dead. Something about that ... He 
turned east again to face the sun. 

East 

He pictured the maps he had studied to locate the cairn. There 
was the caim, on the bottom-left side. South-west, ri^t? 

Wrong. 

Fun^e’s ancestors had drawn maps with the east on top, to 
face the direction of the earth’s rotation. Always heading east, 
that's us. He’d been assuming that the top of his map was north. 

' Mentally he rotated his remembered map ninety degrees, one 

• • • of a circle, until the real north was on top. Which put 

■ caim . . . 

North-west 

He chased his shadow round the moimd. 

Fungle stood on high ground. The growth on the north-west 
side of the Mound of the Dead was dense; the humans had 
not yet cleared this side. Where the caim was indicated on his 
revised mental map lay a ring of oaks. Oak is a protective wood, 
a sacred and potent tree, and these trees were ancient and huge. 
The horizon was clear and hard against the early morning sky. 
With slow majesty the sun lifted over the rim of the earth to 
gild the valley. Eyes dazzled, Fungle imagined the oak ring as 
a crown of gold. 

Next thing he knew the sun was higher in the sky, shadows 
were sharper, and he found himself staring blankly at a vine 
that had wound its way round a rock outcropping. What had 
he been about . . .? He scratched himself and pondered as small 
yellow butterflies flitted about the fields. 

Oh yes: the caim. 

From his vantage point he could see a ring of oaks among the 
dense growth to the north-west of die Mound of the Dead. Oak 
is a protective wood . . . perhaps ... 
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It was late afternoon and he was staring at the rock again. His 
muscles were cramped from standing motionless for hours. 

What was I about? Oh, yes: the cairn. 

■ He looked around from his vantage point - and stopped. 
Looked down. Frowned. Wasn’t there . . .? Yes, over there: a 
ring of oaks. How had he known? . 

Because he’d found it twice alreaify. 

He smiled. There was a spdl of distraction around the oaks! 
A warding spell similar to tiie ones he used to guard his home 
arid books, much like the one protecting Neema’s cave home - 
but far more powerful. 

Gnolecraft 

Hurriedly he waded throu^ great stands of wild parsley to 
enter the ring of holy oaks. In thick forest now the li^t lay 
green and dusky under the canopy of leaves, and the air was 
dank as an ogre’s pocket No song of bird or clatter of cricket 
penetfated the thick gloom. Twisted trunks stood thick about, 
and in the murky aquatic greenness of the mystical light the 
mage could easily believe he had stepped into the underworld. 
The tension within the ring of oaks was palpable. Powerful forces 
had been boimd here. 

A single shaft of golden afternoon sunlight broke through a 
gap in the dense canopy and shone upon a great owl perched 
upon a low branch of the largest oak. Fungle recognised it as 
the owl that had fallen down his chimn^ the night of his awful 
dream - Molom’s owl, the Hemental’s eyes and ears upon the 
world. The gnole was about to bless the bird and give it his 
greetings when he felt a great Presence rising aU around him. 
It filled him with an awe that turned muscles to water and 
rooted his feet to the ground. He felt no fear or urge to flight, 
just the sense of an august Presence growing nearer. Oh, this be 
gnolecraft, a’right! By now any ordinary gnome, df, human, or 
wen troll would’ve kicked their own backsides with their heels 
m their haste to be away from such a sensation arising in such 
a place. 

Which of course is why Fungle held his ground. 

A tMck mist rose from the earth in the centre of the oak ring. 
Within seconds Fungle was enveloped 1^ it, but he stood fast 
In a moment he discerned a millg^ glow off to one side. When 
nothing else happened after a few more minutes, Fungle headed 
towar^ the faint light 

It brightened as he neared, lighting up a sphere of mist around 
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it Soon Fung^ie found himself standing before a glass objert of 
complicated design, suspended in the air at gnole-head hei^t 
and pulsing with li^t from deep within. 

Fungje studied toe strange and complex pattern while mist 
swirled dreamlike about him. Before ma^g aiqr move he 
turned the various shapes in his mind, rearranged broken 
curlicues and unravelled mazes, aligned comers and colhgpsed 
dovetails imtil he felt sure there was a shape to be made from 
this design before him. 

Fun^e reached out and touched the shining glass. It was 
smooth and warm. He began deftly rearranging pieces of the 
pattern, re-forming the puzzle along the lines he had alreazfy 
worked out in his imagination. It took him less than a minute, 
and when he was done he lowered his hands and nodded his 
head in satisfaction. 

Before him hung a glowing glass kqz. 

Fungle plucked tiie key from the air, and immediately the mist 
parted to show an enormous locked gate. Fungle approached it 
and gingerly placed the key into the lock. Fearing the fragile 
key might break, he turned it gently, feeling the dicing 
mechanism through his fingers, never forcing but maintaining 
a firm pressure, until he felt a slight jolt. 

The lock sprang open. 

The gate swung inward. 

Beyond stood a tall figure, little more than a smudge of 
darkness^ against the mist. It held a lantern high. ‘Come,’ it 
ordered in a perfectly ordinary voice carried cleanly by the 
mist, and shuffled off. 

Fungle followed the yellow lantern light of his spectral guide. 
They had not travelled more than a few hundred yards before 
tte light was extinguished and Fungle found himself standing 
in pitch blackness with no sigp of the tall figure or sense 
of place. 

Around him pale, indirect light rose. Fungle discovered he 
was standing in the centre of a low, circular dbamber. Seated 
around the perimeter, on roots grown into shapes of thrones 
were twelve ‘oakmen’ - the spirits of oak trees. The largest of 
the oakmen sat upon the largest throne, his head adorned with 
a crown of acoms. Fungle understood from the arrangement 
5 in the room around him that he was in a 

twihght world, a borderland between the earth and the astral 
regions, and that the figures around him were manifestations 
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representing the actual ring of protective oaks near the Mound 
of the Dead. From this he realised that the chief of these spirits 
was Wurzel, the Oak King. 

Fungle felt humbled at the complexity of the ancient mage 
spell that had been wrought so long ago, still potent and 
cunningly protective after all these centuries. 

He bowed low before the ring of seated manifestations. 

' ‘Welcome, gnole,’ whispered the Oak King on his throne. His 
voice was a rattle of windshook leaves, ‘l^^at do you seek in 
this hallowed place?’ 

Fungle thought rapidly before speaking. 

Wunel, Oak King wise and old, '' 

I seek the secret that you hold: 

The cairn that on its stone fau shows 
The long-lost library of the gnoles.’ 

‘Who has sent you on such a quest?’ 

‘Lord Molom.’ 

There was a rustle among the oakmen. ‘To Molom, Lord of 
Trees, I also make obeisance,’ whispered Wurzel. ‘Do you know 
of his war with the Harrower in his realm?’ 

‘The Harrower?’ Fungle said slowly. ‘Mighty Wurzel, do you 
speak of Theverat?’ 

‘This is a holy place, mage among gnoles, and you will not 
speak that name here.’ 

Fungle bowed low. ‘I ask your pardon, King of Oaks. For 
better or for worse, I am drawn into this conflict between Molom 
and . , . and the Harrower.’ 

“We know you’re named Fungle of Foxwits,’ whispered 
Wuizel, ‘and that you are Molom’s champion upon the theatre 
of the earth. What you seek is here stated, good mage, but 
we must tell you that the great libraiy, and the; terrible 
thing it contains, was hidden with great effort by your first 
forefathers upon this land to ensiu*e that only a true mage 
of power would be able to unlock the ciphers and spells that 
^tect it. Among those many trials is one entrusted to us. 
We understand the importance of your quest and bestow our 
blessings upon it, but our pact with the first mages is ancient 
and binding. We may impart to you only the ciphers and not 
their solution.’ 

bless'^’^^’*^^^’ and I be muchly grateful for yer 


Wurael nodded with the patience of a life of root and 
wood. ‘Six,’ he said. 

Fungle started to ask if that was all, but the voice of 
oakman stilled his tongue. ‘Sixteen,’ said the spirit on hi 
of roots. 

Qockwise around the ring every other oakman spok 
'Thirty-five. ’ 

Tifleen.' 

•One.' 

And Wurzel completed the ring by saying, ‘Forty^ii 
Fimgle turned a complete circle as the oakmen yield 
the code. When they were done he repeated the number 
head buzzing: ‘Sixteen, thirty-five, fifteen, one, forty-n 
He stopped. Wurzel and his court had vanished. 1 
rolled back into the surrounding wood, and Fungle rea 
was back in the ring of holy oaks near the Mound of tl 
Above him the wind barged among the leaves. Fungle Ic 
to see all twelve of the great old oaks pulling back then 
branches to reveal the sky. Sunlight speared the j^ooi 
middle of the ring. The patch of earth it illuminated 1 
swell, then to crumble, until rising there before Fun^e s 
cairn, an ancient Atlantean marker of carved sandstone 
in the waning light of day. Deeply graven into its surfs 
a sun and moon, whorls and mazes. At the base wen 
angular runes in the alphabet of his forefathers. The a 
solid but it did not look real; if there were such a thin 
ghost of a stone, this Y?as it. 

Fungle stood admiring the ingenuity of the carviOi 
the cairn. A deity was etched deep in the sandstone. ' 
was its head, its arms were outstretched, and it hel 
in its right hand. Its body was ornamented with cars 
and concentric rings. Seated at its clawed feet was Lad 
with stars in attendance. From sim to moon, head to f 
a straight line calibrated with twenty deeply scored not 
its base, the ancient runes speUed out a poem: 

Twenty are the Sun’s crown, 

The /Gy is to the East. 

South to the Moon 
For the Stone of the Beast. 
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the words - which were general enough to be of little help - he 
could find no message hidden there. He fought the rising panic 
that threatened to possess him and subdued his fear of failure 
in order to wrestle with the message. 

Rrst he thought of the sequence of numbers given him by the 
oaks. Th^ had to rdate somehow to the carving on the cairn. 
Fungle sent his spirit travelling along the grooves and whorls 
and an^es etched into rock, but found no due there. He felt 
certain the answer lay not in the picture but in the letters. 
Sixteen, thirty-five, fifteen, one, forty-nine . . . 

A carved message in the andent gnole alphabet . . . 

A sequence of numbers . . . 

K eai^ number corresponded to each letter, so that ‘one’ 
was the first letter, then perhaps the numbers given him by 
file oakmen stood for - 

Fun^e grinned. He didn’t even need the runes to work it 
out 16-35-15-1-49. Match the mnnbers to the letters they 
represented, and &ey spelled out - 
‘Yanto!’ he said aloui ‘Yanto, Yanto, Yanto!’ 

He shook his head in bogged wonder. Yanto was the Lord 
of Secrets, a simple sort indeed. His Summoning was one of 
the first a yoimg mage learned, because everybody wants a 
guardian for their secrets. As a young apprentice, Fun^e had 
invoked him many times. Thinking he had made exdting new 
discoveries in alchemy and magic, he would bundle his spells 
up in one overriding spell which he entrusted to Yanto’s care, 
for Yanto would only yield a secret up to the proper user. 
Yanto demanded a password which he assigned to the secret 
you wanted him to keep, and when next you summoned him, 
you had to ^e him the password or he would not retrieve your 
secrets for 3^00. 

Fungle could hardly believe it. For the ancient gnoles to use 
Yanto to guard the location of Baphomet was absmrd. But the 
more he thought about it, the more appropriate it seemed. Yes, 
any gnole child with a rudimentary Imowledge of Summonings 
could invoke Yanto — but who else would? What other being 
would know the Summoning, or even think to use it? Simplest 
w bestest - he felt like doing a little Jig in the excitement of his 
discovery. 

All right, then - Fungle would Summon Yanto from the 
stone. But to get the Lord of Secrets to yield the location 
of Baphomet to him, Fungle needed to know the password. 
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the key, that unlocked the secret entrusted to him by gnoles 
a hundred centuries dead. 

He studied the cairn for some clue. 

The sun with a twenty-pointed crown, the moon and stars, 
the notched line, the carved whorls, the outstretched hands, 
the key - 

Fungle began to laugh, for of course the word was mei-nesh’t 
- the Atlantean word for ‘key*. 

Immediately Fimgle recited the spell to summon Yanto: 

‘Yanio, Lord of Secrets, 

Keeper of mysteries, 

Unraveller of puzzles, 

Yanto, fau of concealment. 

Appear before me now. 

‘Mei-nesh’t I use to Invoke thee, Yanto 
Mei-nesh’t to give me that entrusted you. 

Mei-nesh’t, Yanto.' 

A face appeared in the rock. The face was the rock, was the 
stone itself made animate. 

‘About bloody time,’ it said. 

‘Lord Yanto,’ said Fungle. 

The face frowned. ‘Yeah, yeah; in the flesh, if you’ll pardon the 
exaggeration,’ said Yanto. ‘Didn’t catch your name,’ he hinted. 

Fungle touched his wishing feather and bowed. “Fungle 
Foxwit gnole at yer service,’ he said. 

‘Hmph. More like me at yo«r service, since you did the 
Summoning,’ Yanto said irritably. ‘Gnole, huh?’ 

‘Of the race of gnoles. Lord Yanto.’ 

“You better hurry, then, if you want to catch up with your 
group. They turned tail out of here a ways back — but not before 
locking me up in this cheery rock. Oh, I tell you, it’s a joy doing 
favours for gnoles!’ The stone tyes turned skyward. 

‘There’s to be no catchin’ up to ’em, Yanto,’ said Fungle, *fer 
they’s dust ten thousand years now.’ 

‘Ten fliousand years?’ Yanto looked doubtful. ‘I’ve been studk 
in this rock for ten thousand years?’ 

‘More or less,’ admitted Fungle. 

Well, for crying out loud, man, say the secret word so I can 
tell you what I know and get out of here. I left the kettle on!’ 

‘Mei-nesh’t,’ said Fungle. 
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‘Atlantean vrord. huh?’ The stone face swung as if shaking 
its head. ‘Lots of secrets, those Atlanteans. Difficult people, 
thQ^ are.’ 

•Were,’ amended Fungle. ,3* 

‘Were? Really?’ The stone ^ebrows rose. Turn 3raur head, tor 
ten tiiousand years and everything changes. Go figure.’ 

Yanto,’ reminded Fungle. . 

‘All right, already. Don’t get your britches in a twist The 
face began to recede into the stone. ‘Sit tight’ said Yanto, I’ll 
be ri^t back.’ 

Fungle waited- From the stone came mutterings, rummagings, 
exclamations. ‘Let’s see, now . . . Ways to Keep a Laver Faithful. I 
must have a million of ttese. Spell for Keeping Lavms Trim. You 
gotta be kidding me. Oh, well; I don’t make ’em, I just keep 
’em. Location of the Lost Monet. Nope. Why Dogs Howl at the 
Moon. No kidding? Well, that’s pretty interesting. Who Kitted 
Kennedy. How the Dinosaurs Died. How They Get the Lead in 
Pencils. Say, that’s a good one. Why the Whales Went Back to 
the Sea. Whai Caused the Ice Ages. What a Cashew Shell Looks 
Like. You don’t say? Where the Light Goes When You Turn It Off. 
Ah, here we are: Location of Baphomet.' 

The face re-emerged in fte stone. ‘Listen, Fungle, I found a 
bunch of spells and alchemickal formulas you stuck me with 
when you were a kid.’ The stone eyes looked downward as if 
reading. ^Homework Spellf Yanto recited. ‘Transmute Lead to 
Steel. Change a Worm to a Butterfly. Transform Seeds into Plants. 
Turn an Enemy Green. That kind of thing. Want ’em?’ 

Fungle felt himself blush. He knew it was ridiculous to be 
embanassed about spdls crafted and kept secret when he was 
a child, especially when he was on the verge of learning the 
location of Baphomet, but he couldn’t help it. If Death himself 
reminded you of the time your pants fell off in gym class, you’d 
probably fed a bit sheepish even as he swung his scythe. ‘You 
can get rid 0’ those,’ Fungle said meekly. 

No can do, boss,’ said Yanto. ‘Gotta have the secret word 
before I can lay a finger on them.’ 

Of course Fimgle had long forgotten any overly clever pass- 
word he had given Yanto as a child, but he was reluctant to say 
so. Best hold on to them for now,’ said Fungle. 

Baphomet one, too?’ 

;„4 s pulse quickened. ‘Er, no,’ he said, a quaver creeping 

- voice. ‘You’d better teU me that one.’ 
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‘Your wish is my, et celera.’ Yanto looked down. ‘Ready 

Fungje nodded. 

‘“Tw^ve clobhops west across the moimtains to the Val] 
the Moon.”’ Yanto looked up. *Pretty name,’ he observed 

Fungle bit back a reply. 

‘“Once there, seek ye tiie north on vrest side facing the i 
morning climb. There find a great cross of pure black 
black as coal, grained deep into the mountain’s skin. ’Ne: 
find a hole such as fit for r^bits and badgers, and within i1 
harsh wards. Only the worthy shall pass them: the Warrio] 
Scholar, the Wise Mage, the Honoui^le Seeker. If you be i 
then past them yrou wfil find the cavern and all yrou seek.”’ "li 
looked up once more. ‘That’s it,’ he said, a bit apologeti( 
‘Kind of vague, isn’t it?’ 

But Fun^e was shaking his head excitedly. Twelve dob 
west, across the mountains, across the Vallty of the Moon? 
was a dajr’s journey from here! 

‘It’s perfect,’ he whispered. 

‘Terrific,’ said Yanto. ‘So you’re happy, and if you’re ha 
then I’m happy, because it means -’ the face pudied farthei 
from the stone - ‘that I’m the true form of Yanto stra 
from the cairn - ‘outta hereP Yanto jumped up, arced over, 
dove straight down into the earth without a ripple. 

‘Blessin’s on ya,’ Fungle murmured distractedty. 

The face appeared in tiie ground. ‘Likewise,’ said Yanto, 
disappeared a final time. 

Fungle touched the stone caiin. His fingers trembled. A c 
journey, he thought A day’s journey, a nice walk, a vigorous i 
Yanto’s message orbited like a litany in Fungle’s mind: Tv 
clobhops west, across the mountains, across the valley, north- 
side, look for the black cross on the mountain’s eastern side. 

Twelve clobhops west, across the mountains . . . 
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He wanted to set out that very moment, but night was falling 
and he was desperate for sleep. His body was still reacting to the 
cold, still sending out signals of hibernation. He had not slept 
since those brief hours after he and Musrum had fled the Land of 
a Thousand Smokes, and since then he had walked with Conker 
through the forest, eaten only a light meal, and hiked nearly till 
dawn to reach this place, been shot back twelve thousand years 
to a glacial winter, stood all day in one spot under the spell of 
an ancient ward, met with Wurzel the Oak King and deciphered 
the oakmen’s code, summoned Yanto, and learned the location 
of BaphomeL 

He could use a nap. 

Near the top of the hill he found a small cave. The entrance 
was choked with weeds and vines. Fungle tore weakly at them, 
once nearly toppling backward down the lull as a handful of 
vines suddenly parted. Finally he had cleared a space large 
enough to admit him, and he stumbled into the cool dark of 
the chamber. 

But even after finding shelter he could not allow himself to 
sleep. He forced himself to make the passes and say the ancient 
words that would erect a spell wall in the chamber, making it a 
protected bubble much like the one that guarded his bedroom 
at night in his imdergroimd home. 

Home, he thought as mage-light began to shimmer in the 
chamber. What a faraway notion. 

Reality ebbed. 

^^rn regarded the overgrown mound from behind a sheltering 
tree. Far overhead, deadly patches of waning daylight ^mmered 
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hrou^ gaps in the canopy of leaves. So long as Thom 
lu^ed shadows he was safe. It was not daytime he feared, 
lut daylight 

But soon would come the enormous night 
Within the mound slept the odious gnole. 

Behind the tree Thom plotted. 

Losing half his giblins to those cursed goblins had been an 
iconvenience. Losing the remainder to the oozlumps had been 
rustrating, but still not a disaster. If it had been possible, Thom 
fould glaj&y have used the oodumps against the gnole in their 
Lead. But tte creatures could not leave the landfill, and Thom 
oubted they could be controlled anyway - not enough mind in 
aat hungry black mass. 

Still, Tbom was resourceful. Being left to his own devices was 
3r him a return to the stei«s qm. It meant he was now forced 
3 rely on the person he relied on best. 

Smiling, he broke off the spiny tip from one of his elbow joints, 
le broke off the other, and continued snapping the tips from his 
pil^ joints until six briar tips lay writhing in the leathery palm 
f his hand. Indigo blood thick as sap welled from the truncated 
pikes at his joints. 

he thought to himself, gnoles are social creatures - 1 
nagme those dead old gnoles in their hole will welcome an 
ddition to their crew. 

The thought happily blighted his day as he approached the 
ase of the mound, avoiding patches of faint dayUght and 
lanting the squirming thorn tips deep in loamy dark, fertilising 
ich with a drop of his black blood. 

ungle snapped awake from a lulling dream of hibernation. To 
)me quickly to consciousness from so deep a sleep can be like 
M^ng a hook up from the lowest ocean floor: sometimes 
ident thiiigs get snagged on it and dragged to the surface. 
Fungje blinked away fading remnants of a childhood memory, 
e and his brother Froog had been out just before cold dawn, 
•Ue^g morning dew from the petals of a night-blooming 
smine. He had recently begun serving his apprenticeship 
ider Wily Barktea, and Froog had talked him into concocting 
potion that would make his two favourite frogs fall in love 
th one another — the sort of thing children do when they are 
irning their first magic spells. Gold from lead, a homework 
ell, a spell to make faery light glow under the bedcovers for 
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late-night reading, love potions - Fun^e’s affection for Froog, 
and faint guilt at being named Wity’s successor when his brother 
had no vocation in sight as yet, eased Froog’s task of talking 
Fungle into lending his hand at such novice spells. 

Froog was leading Fun^e to a special place he knew where 
the jasmine grew in profusion. This region of the forest was new 
to young Fun^e, and anything new was a source of constant 
delight and amazement to him (as, in later life, anything old 
would be as well). The path Froog followed would only have been 
called so by a gnole; few otiier creatures could have perceived it 
- at all. Fun^e saw an interesting blossom, some night-bowing 
flower, and stepped off the path to examine it. Just a few steps, 
really, but a surprise can hide in any step taken anywhere. The 
surprise in this one showed itself when the carpet of moss gave 
way beneath Fungle’s feet. He plunged - and was inunediately 
caubit in a tangled net of roots and vines. The moss that had 
covered the gopher hole tumbled in after him, landed on top 
of him, and hid him from the eyes of the world. He tried to 
uncover himself, but when he moved he felt a tearing beneath 
him. The roots and vines supporting him were only barely doing 
so. Fungle imagined how far down the hole might go, and what 
might lie at the bottom of it, and was terrified. 

He tried to call out to his brother, but his voice would not 
come. His throat had closed itself so tight that only a rasping 
whistle would emerge. It was the only time in his life Fun^e 
had been too frightened to speak. It lasted only a moment, and 
then he regained his voice and called out to Froog, who quickly 
found him and helped him out of the hole. Then Froog showed 
him that the gopher hole went down only a few more feet, and 
the brothers laughed about it and collected their jasmine dew, 
oifly to find out when they got home that the frogs had both 
laid eggs and didn’t need to fall in love with each other at all. 
So it had been a joiun^ of discovery in many wa5rs. 

As the shards of that memory dissolved in Fungle’s mind, they 
left in their place an eerie resonance in reality - for when Fimgle 
unmade his protective spell and tried to leave the chamber that 
had been his resting place by pushing at the growth aroimd the 
entrance, his palms were pierced by many sharp thorns. The 
entrance was barricaded by a web of thick, thorny vines. 

I^or an instant he felt a young Fungle’s terror, seemingly 
trapped for ever above a miles-deep hole above a monster’s 
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His palms felt hot They began to throb. In a moment they 
had begun to swell. He looked at the puckers where ttiey had 
been pierced by thorns. 

Poison? 

He summoned forth a deep awareness within himself, a body 
consciousness swimming like a whale in the ocean of his Self. It 
surged upstream along his veins and into his limbs, and sensed 
the poison flowing towards his heart Not enough to kill him, 
but easity enough to make him ill and weak. 

He marshalled his body against the poison, and used the 
everyday magic of chemit^ and ^and and emyme to convert 
tire poison into inert material that would pass throng his body 
urmoticed. He had learned the ability as a child, for deadly 
poisons are as natural a part of the forest as beautiful plumage, 
and a gnole must learn to appreciate both. 

When he was sure that he would be all ri^t, he approached 
the thorny barricade once more. This time he bent to examine 
it but did not touch ft. The thorns were nasty leathery hooks 
the size of his little finger, curling from green-black vines as 
thick as his arm. Pale sSver patches showed through the thick 
growth, and from the quality of light Frm^e reckoned it was 
mid-evening and the waning moon had risen. The barricade of 
thorns had grown up around the entrance while he slept. 

Fungle fetched his pack and pushed it against the briars, 
trying to force through the barricade, but it was too strong. 

Fungle frowned. This was no natural barricade. It was 
spellcast; he could sense it. He wondered if the barricade 
was a response to his intrusion, a protective reaction on the 
part of the vestiges of the guardian spell imbued into the ring 
of menhirs. 

Carefully he set his hand on a section of vine between two 
razor-sharp thorns. He felt it there beneath his fingertips: the 
reverberation of the source magic that had created the wall of 
thorns, like the signature of an artist 

But it was not the signature of any gnole, past or pres- 
ent 

Thoms ... 

Fun^e thought of that spiked figure he had encountered in 
me Land of a Thousand Smokes, of the deadly piece of itself 
it had hurled, the thorn that had sprouted to cage the ooriump 
in a terrtole tMcket of thorns. Hand still lightly touching the 
imprisoning vine, Fungle dug deep into his senses, put his 
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rareness into the nerve endings at his fingertips. He felt for 
:ertain Presence, a certain glamour. 

And found it 

mething waited for him out there in the night 
Fungle tried force. He tried spells. He tried makeshift potions 
3m ingredients in his pack. He couldn’t get out The thorny 
iirier had him like a spider. 

He searched for another way out 

The chamber was small and cramped, large enough for three 
four gnoles at most When Fungle had discovered it shortly 
:fore sunset he had been as tired as it is possible to be and still 
: moving, and had paid scant attention to it as he crawled in. 
t the time Fungle wouldn’t have cared about sharing the place 
ith a den of vipers; the fact that it was a shelter he could protect 
ith a warding speU while he slept had been enough - and now 
le sheltering chamber had become a tomb. 

A tomb ... 

A shadow blotted the moonlight showing through the bar- 
cade. 

‘GnoleP 

It was a horrible voice. The sound of it made Fungle think 
f whirling blades chopping meat 
‘Gnole! Wake up in thereP 

Fun^e figured he knew who it was calling to him now that 
ight was weU entrenched, but also figured he had nothing to 
ay to him just now. He continued searching for a way out of 
fie chamber. 

‘All right, then - here’s something that’ll wake you up! Fve got 
our goblins here, gnole! You left t^m behind, and now I got ’em 
ight here, dangling on the end of my favourite spearP 
It’s aburial mound, Fungle thought, tiyingto concentrate and 
gnore the terrible voice outside. A gnole burial mound. Which 
neans the entranceway will be a small room, an antechamber, 
md an aniecharaber - 
~ Leads to a larger chamber. 

I know you’re all lonely in there, lonely and sad! So Fm 
^emtng you some company! How do you like that, gnole? A 

Fun^es lips pressed bloodless hard. Concentrate, he willed 
mself. There is no outside. There is only here. There is only 
the task at hand. 
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Even before he said the speU that would provide to wift a 
ring of mage-light, Fungle felt them there. Millenma de^ their 
sarcophagi had rotted away and their wrappmgs withered to 
dust. But because thqr had been mages a residue of iheir power 
remained, and their bones were preserved. White-picked and 
improbably long, bone fingers laced over boat-hull ribs, they 
stared hollow-eyed at infinity. They lay in a pattern, stationed 
at cardinal points on the compass, with east foremost because 
that was the primary direction for Atlanteans. 

Fungle commenced to setting the most powerful protective 
ward he knew around the burial chamber. Though desperate 
from the knowledge that Theverat was ripping into reality as he 
was Summoned outside, Fungle was also rested and confident 
after finally attaining his major objective, learning the location 
of Baphomet, and he wove his spell with the resources of a 
lifetime of training as a shaman, drawing on his deep inner 
welispring of Self. But the fly in the ointment was that he 
did know the location of Baphomet, and Theverat would try 
to shred him like a cabbage to find it 
When the spell was complete, he sat under pale-blue light 
in the centre of the chamber and waited. The burial chamber 
was circular, and the bodies placed at cardinal compass points, 
still holding a residue of magic, made the chamber a natural 
conjurer’s circle, a protective haven for the mage. If I’m not safe 
here, I’m not safe anywhere. 

A body’s just a body, a container for the spirit and normally 
Fungle would be no more frightened by the presence of corpses 
than by a jelly jar. But these containers were long and lean 
and alien, and though they had been buried here a thousand 
generations ago, Fungle had seen them alive and ailing only the 
day before. He knew it had been an illusion, a vision - but he 
had been there; the winter had chilled his marrow and he had 
felt the fear and uncertainty of the gnole labourers losing their 
masters to plague in a wild and uncertain land 

Fungle shook his head. The dead were the least of his worries 

connected him to the fabric of 
reality. And felt the cord trembling. And felt a patch of realitrr 
nppmg. And felt Theverat forcing his way in throSh 
rent created try the thorny creatSre’e SoS Aod 

“ht" ^ iom ti 
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‘And I love a good chase as much as ai^one who still has a 
chfld living inside them.’ 

*1 bet you got a couple of ’em in there,’ said Fun^e, 

Theverat chuckled. ‘Very good! You have quite a wit, Fungje. 
May I call you Fun^e?’ 

Fimgle said nothing. 

‘Well, I understand your reticence and I’m glad to see 
you’ve kept your sense of humour after your many trials and 
tribulations - just as I have kept mine after centuries of firuitless 
searching. But aU that is behind us now, yes?’ And that friendly 
chuckle again. ‘Never mind; I can see you are still mistrustful. I 
would be, too, in your shoes. So tell me, Fungle: what can I do 
to win 3 rour trust?’ 

‘Return to yer own world and leave this one be.’ 

*1 can’t do that,’ Theverat said. Truthfully, now - if you were 
to ask me how you could win my trust, and I demanded that 
you never tamper in my realm but remain in your own for the 
rest of 3 rour days, how would you respond?' he asked reasonably. 
‘You are a mage and a shaman, Fun^e. As I was in my fleshly 
existence. We have that in common; we are colleagues really,’ 

Fungle did not want to be lulled by Thcverat’s way of 
speaking. The warm tone, the congenial maimer - a transparent 
ploy. But Theverat’s remarks were nevertheless sensible,^ and 
Fungle could not hdp responding to them on a conversational 
level. ‘There’s many kinds of mage in the world,’ said Fimgle, 
‘an’ I don’t feel colleague to ’em all.’ 

‘Well said!’ acknowledged Theverat, laughing. The longer he 
spoke, the more Fungle constructed an image to accompany 
the voice. He knew that this was what Theverat wanted, but he 
could not prevent it; it was automatic. The shadowman across 
the silent fire from him suggested just about any concdvable 
humanoid shape, and the voice moulded the shadow into a 
more concrete form for him. Fimgle felt himself being seduced 
by Theverat’s voice even as he was aware of it luring him. ^ 

The fire dimmed further and Fungle found himself looking 
at a silver tea-service on the stone floor beside it. If it 
. conjure-work, it was flawless: the silver curved and smeared^ 
the fire’s light, and a breath of steam rose from the 
S of the teapot spout. Yet no spell-word had been 
gesture made. The magician in Fungle admired wch ^ 

even as the mage understood that this ndmirabon , 
what Theverat was trying to extract. 
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'I imagine it has been some time since you had a good cup of 
tea,’ said Theverat ‘And a good meal.’ A plate of food appeared. 
‘In comfortable surroundings.’ The silent fire began to crackle, 
and Fungle saw that it was now blaadng in a hearto. His hearth, 
Fungle realised, in his home! They were back in Fungle’s hidden 
home in the middle of the lake, and he and Theverat sat hi the 
very same chairs used by Fungle and Ka after the Equinox feast. 
The chairs faced the fire, and Fungle was aware of Theverat’s 
shadowform occupying the overstuffed eaq? chair, thou^ it was 
difficult to see because the chairs were not turned toward one 
another. Fungle could smell the food on the plate now in his 
hand, smell tiie beeswax and lemon oils he used to keep his 
wooden floors glossy. Home, oh home! 

His heart ached as he set the plate down beside his chair. 
•D’ya think I’m bought so easy?’ he asked. 

‘Bought’’ said the friendly voice beside him. ‘I don’t want to 
buy you, Fungle; I want to negotiate with you. Negotiations are 
always much more pleasant in pleasant surroundings. But if it 
will make you more comfortable 

The silent fire glowed between them on the cold stone floor. 
Fungle glanced around and saw recumbent skeletons. 

‘Or we could talk on the beach,’ continued Theverat, ‘or.in 
the desert or the forest. Whatever makes you comfortable. 
Personally, I like it here as it is. Sombre, basic, death lying 
at our periphery. It reflects our situation well, I Qiink.’ 

'Our situation?’ 

‘Certainly. We are both trapped in aspic until we resolve our 
differences.’ 

‘Our differences are unresolvable,’ said Fungle. *A cat an’ a 
mouse don’t sit down to tea to resolve their differences.’ 

‘Not so long as the cat continues to remind the mouse that 
the cat is a cat,’ agreed Theverat, ‘and the mouse merely a 
mouse.’ 

An’ ya think that by puttin’ me at ease in me own hole o’er 
cheese that I’U fergit that?’ Fungle asked. 

The fire flared between them. Fungle thought he saw ciys- 
talhne reflections in the shadow figure’s eyes before it dimmed 
again. 

Theverat’s tone lost its friendly butter. ‘You have something 
I want,’ he said evenly. *¥00 have some . . . glimmer - the fire 
turned white hot ‘- some puny inkling, of what I am capable of.’ 
The fire cooled back to orange as Theverat fought to keep his 
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tone calm. ‘I have many resources at my disposal to take what 
I want from you, but I believe you are strong enough to resist 
them long enough for them to kill you before I cmdd find out 
what I want to know. So I am trying to learn if there is some way 
I can obtain what I desire and leave us both satisfied. Otherwise 

The fire flared to the ceiling, and took on the twisted, tortured 
shape of a tormented soul aflame. 

^^ckly it dimmed. 

Fun^e smiled ruefully at the telltale flame. ‘Not easy fer ya 
ta be civil, is it, Mr Theverat, sir? I’ll wager this is the longest 
set-down ya’ve had since Baphomet came yer way.’ 

At the word Baphomet the fire froze. It simply stopped 
moving, as if painted there between them. Fun^e felt sudden 
violence in the air, felt the stretching of the thin membrane 
containing Theverat’s rage. He looked across the frozen fire 
and saw &e shadow literally struggling to contain itself like a 
monstrous embryo struggling not to be bom. Why, there’s no 
morefeelin’ there than in a bobcat after a rabbit, thought Fungle. 
Don’t be taken in by manners an’ magics and mild mouthin’s. 
He pictured writhing maggots beneath the shadow. Th’ only 
thing keepin’ him from crushin’ you like a walnut is that you 
got somethin’ he wants. 

An idea glimmered. 

The fire resumed its silent burning. ‘But why be unnecessarily 
unpleasant?’ Theverat continued, honq^ warming his tone once 
more. ‘You must remember not to make this a personal issue, 
Fungle. I have no personal interest in you at alL I am perfectly 
content to let you go on your way and live out your days 
unmolested . . . once I obtain some information I believe 
you have?’ 

‘That’s it?’ Fungle asked, preparatory to drawing Theverat 
out. ‘I give ya the kty that r^odcs the world, an’ in return I 
get to skip merrily along me way, thankee very muchly. Mister 
Gnole?’ 

The shadow griimed. Sensing his foot in Fungle’s door, 
Theverat forgot himself and let the merest sliver of his true 
Self show through, so that what Fungle saw when the shadow 
grinned were the jagged mountainous fangs that had closed 
around him in his nightmare. The lapse was starthng and 
frightening, but a good reminder that what sat before Fun^e 
was a thin container for Theverat’s fury, and not the true face 
of the demon at all. 
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‘I imagine it has been some time since yon had a good cup of 
tea,’ said Theverat ‘And a good meal.’ A plate of food appeared. 
‘In comfortable surroundings.’ The silent fire began to crackle, 
and Fungle saw that it was now blazing in a heai&. His hearth, 
Fimgle realised, in his home! They were back in Fungle’s hidden 
home in the middle of the lake, and he and Theverat sat in the 
very same chairs used by Fungle and Ka after the Equinox feast. 
The chairs faced the fire, and Fun^e was aware of Theverat’s 
shadowform occupying the overstuffed easy chair, though it was 
difficult to see because the chairs were not turned toward one 
another. Fungle could smell the food on the plate now in his 
hand, smell fte beeswax and lemon oils he used to keep his 
wooden floors glossy. Home, oh home! 

His heart ached as he set the plate down beside his chair. 
‘D’ya think I’m bought so easy?’ he asked. 

‘Bought?’ said the friendly voice beside him. *I don’t want to 
buy you, Fungle; I want to negotiate with you. Negotiations are 
always much more pleasant in pleasant surroundings. But if it 
will make you more comfortable -’ 

The silent fire glowed between them on the cold stone floor. 
Fungle glanced arormd and saw recumbent skeletons. 

‘Or we could talk on the beach,’ continued Theverat, ‘or.in 
the desert, or the forest. Whatever makes you comfortable. 
Personally, I like it here as it is. Sombre, basic, death lying 
at our periphery. It reflects our situation well, I think.’ 

‘Our situation?' 

‘Certainly. We are both trapped in aspic until we resolve our 
differences.’ 

‘Our differences are unresolvable,’ said Fungle. ‘A cat an’ a 
mouse don’t sit down to tea to resolve their differences.’ 

Not so long as the cat continues to remind the mouse that 
the cat is a cat,’ agreed Theverat, ‘and the mouse merely a 
mouse.’ 

An j>a think that by puttin’ me at ease in me own hole o’er 
cheese that I’ll fergit that?’ Fungle asked. 

The fire flamd between them. Fungle thought he saw ciys- 
tallme reflections in the shadow figure’s eyes before it dimmed 
again. 

Theverat s tone lost its friendly butter. ‘You have something 
I wany he said evenly. ‘You have some . . . glimmer-’ the fire 
turned white hot ‘- some puny inkling, of what I am capable of.’ 
The fire cooled back to orange as Theverat fought to keep his 
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tone calm. ‘I have many resources at my disposal to take what 
I want from you, but I believe you are strong enough to resist 
them long enough for them to kill you before I could find out 
what I want to know. So I am trjdng to learn if there is some way 
I can obtain what I desire and leave tis both satisfied. Otherwise 
- The fire flared to the ceiling, and took on the twisted, tortured 
shape of a tormented soul aflame. 

^ckly it dimmed. 

Fungle smiled ruefulty at the telltale flame. ‘Not easy fer ya 
ta be civil, is it, Mr Theverat, sir? I’ll wager this is the longest 
set-down jra’ve had since Baphomet came yer way.’ 

At the word Baphomet &e fire froze. It simply stopped 
moving, as if painted there between them. Fungle felt sudden 
violence in the air, felt tiie stretching of the thin membrane 
containing Theverafs rage. He looked across the frozen fire 
and saw the shadow liter^y struggling to contain itself like a 
monstrous embryo strug^ing not to be bom. Why, there’s no 
more feelin’ there than in a bobcat after a rabbit, thou^t Fungle. 
Don’t be taken in by manners an’ magics and mild mouthin’s. 
He pictured writhing maggots beneath the shadow. Th’ only 
thing keepin’ him from crushin’ you like a walnut is that you 
got somethin’ he wants. 

An idea glimmered. 

The fire resumed its silent burning. *But why be unnecessarily 
unpleasant?’ Theverat continued, honqr warming his tone once 
more. ‘Yon must remember not to msie this a personal issue, 
Fungle. I have no personal interest in you at all. I am perfectly 
content to let you go on your way and live out your days 
munolested . . . once I obtain some information I believe 
you have?’ 

‘That’s it?’ Fungle asked, preparatory to drawing Theverat 
out ‘I give ya the key that r^ocks the world, an’ in return I 
get to skip merrily along me way, thankee very muchly, Mister 
Gnole?’ 

The shadow grinned. Sensing his foot in Fungle’s door, 
Theverat forgot himself and let the merest sliver of his true 
Self show through, so that what Fungle saw when the shadow 
grinned were the jagged mountainous fangs that had closed 
around him in his nightmare. The lapse was startling and 
frightening, but a good reminder that what sat before Fungle 
was a thin container for Theverat’s fury, and not the true face 
of the demon at all. 
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‘I imagine it has been some time since you had a good cup of 
tea,’ said Theverat ‘And a good meal.’ A plate of food appeared. 
‘In comfortable surroundings.’ The silent fire began to cracMe, 
and Fungle saw that it was now blazing in a hearth. His hearth, 
Fungle realised, in his home! They were back in Fungle’s hidden 
home in the middle of the lake, and he and Theverat sat in the 
very same chairs used by Fungle and Ka after the Equinox feast 
The chairs faced the fire, and Frmgle was aware of Theverat’s 
shadowform occupying the overstuffed easy chair, thou^ it was 
difficult to see because the chairs were not turned toward one 
another. Frmgle could smell the food on the plate now in his 
hand, smell tire beeswax and lemon oils he used to keep his 
wooden floors glossy. Home, oh home! 

His heart ached as he set the plate down beside his chair. 
‘D’ya think I’m bought so easy?’ he asked. 

‘Bought?’ said the friendly voice beside him. T don’t want to 
buy you, Fungle; I want to negotiate with you. Negotiations are 
always much more pleasant in pleasant surrotmdings. But if it 
will make you more comfortable -’ 

The silent fire glowed between them on the cold stone floor. 
Fungle glanced around and saw recumbent skeletons. 

‘Or we could talk on the beach,’ continued Theverat, ‘or in 
the desert, or the forest. Whatever makes you comfortable. 
Personally, I like it here as it is. Sombre, basic, death lying 
at our periphery. It reflects our situation well, I think.’ 

'Our situation?’ 

‘Certainly. We are both trapped in aspic until we resolve our 
differences.’ 

‘Our differences are unresolvable,’ said Fungle. ‘A cat an’ a 
mouse don t sit down to tea to resolve their differences.’ 

Not so long as the cat continues to remind the mouse that 
the cat is a cat,’ agreed Theverat, ‘and the mouse merely a 
mouse.’ 

An yz. think that by puttin’ me at ease in me own hole o’er 
cheese that I’U feigit that?’ Fungle asked. 

TTie fire fl^ed between them. Fungle thought he saw crys- 
talhne reflections in the shadow figure’s eyes before it dimmed 
again. 

Theverat’s tone lost its friendly butter. ‘Yovi have something 
i want, he said evenly. ‘You have some . . . glimmer-’ the fire 
tamed white hot ‘- some puny inkling, of what I am capable of.’ 

1 he fire cooled back to orange as Theverat fought to keep his 
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Evil, thought Fungle, is only a passion for the Self above all 
else. In Theverat’s case, above life, above death, above an entire 
planet 

But some of what Theverat said appealed to Fun^e. Feeling 
where his own desires were tugged by Theverat’s polemic, 
Fungle realised that in every single case his temptation lay with 
his deepest passions. Offers of material splendour did nothing 
to seduce Fungle: servants, riches, mansions, jewels, rarest 
delicacies, priceless objects - these held no appe^ for him. 

But revelations from alchemickal books disappeared for 
ages from the world! Spellcraft tight as a drum, flawless and 
impenetrable as a diamond! True knowledge of the mechanics 
of the universe, of the hidden powers and forces behind its 
endless wheeling! The fundament made whole, and contained 
in the mind! Didn’t these visions tug at his heartfelt desires 
just the least little bit? Wasn’t a fine mind’s insatiable thirst 
for knowledge tempted at its quenching? Didn’t the shaman, 
struggling lifelong to learn the hidden workings implicit in the 
everyday, feel a yearning twinge? A multitude of voices within 
him cried Yes! Oh, yes, read me the poetry that binds the atoms; 
yes, teach me the philosophy of gravity; yes, sing me the song that 
ignites the stars! I swear to use this treasure only for good; I will 
unravel the atom only to heal, unleash gravity only to teach, kindle 
the siarflame only to illuminate truths! Give me the tools and I mil 
build a machinery of Joy. 

What were these temptations but passion? 

‘Look upon the world I plan,’ said Theverat, ‘and tell me of 
passion.’ 

Before Fungle’s ^es rose a vision of what could only be 
called a ‘garden city’. From a rolling land lush vdth life rose 
great steel-and-glass structures, technorganic habitats at one 
with their environment, cities of trees and cultivated forests 
on the moon. 

‘A new world,’ said Theverat- Qean machines flitted through 
an azure sky above garden-terraced temples of learning rising 
above the verdant land like future versions of ancient ruins. ‘A 
new world order.’ It was impossible to tell where ‘city’ ended 
and ‘country’ began. ‘A new Atlantis.’ 

Fungle’s eyes sparked with reflected light. This was the 
perfect, delicate balance between the compunction of Nature 
to grow and the desire of the hand to build. 

‘And who will maintain this harmony?’ said Theverat. ‘Who 
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would sprout a malignant tendril that divided and blossomed 
and germinated, consuming Fun^e and transforming him into 
the ^d of beast he saw before him. 

But he was not consumed. 

Then it disgusted him, because he was ashamed that such a 
blackness, however small, could live within him. 

But he could not deny that it did- 

Then it angered him, because he felt he had to rid himself 
of such a repugnant thing; a distillation of Tbeverat that dwelt 
somewhere deep within his being, a terrible thing that was a 
part of who he was. 

But he could not destroy a part of his core without affecting 
the rest Without changing what made him Fungle. 

Which left only acceptance. And, understanding this, Fun^e 
felt all temptation, aU seduction, all fear of the evil within 
himself, ^ate. Just as a pearl is not the speck of dirt that forms 
it, Fun^e perceived that he was not this terrible black kernel; 
it was merely a speck of dirt within the pearl of his soul. 

Fun^e felt a sui^ge of inner strength- He sensed the solid 
foundation of history and training and emotion on which he 
stood- Here in this place of deatii, with his own extinction 
literally staring him in the face, Fim^e felt more centred than 
he ever had- 

The chamber grew chill as Theverat spilled forth a cornucopia 
of craving and obsession. The Ulusoiy fire had long since 
been foipstten. With each affirmation or denial of temptation, 
Fungle learned something about himself. Theverat had indeed 
transformed him, but he couldn’t have imagined how. Fun^e 
had confronted the Abyss - and embraced it- Now he contained 
it, and not the other way aroimd- 

FinaHy Fungle sensed that Theverat was growing angry, the 
way a sdesman will grow angry after he realises that someone 
has let him continue his pitch with no intention of buying. 
Theverat had become so inunersed in his mission of corrupting 
Fungle that he had barely maintained his man-like sha^. The 
pleasantly mild tone was long gone, and the Mound of the Dead 
shook with the demon’s exhortations. Wsions of technomagical 
triumph spilled across the tomb to the asynchronous accom- 
paniment of ticking clockworks: mile-high crystal towers and 
floating ocean cities, reined spirits of wind and rain driving 
the engines of ships traversing water and air, huge metal 
seeds powered by alchemickal combustion flung out among 
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the planets, the machineries of a hnngiy thriving world fuelled 
by spells that harnessed the slow detonation of the sun itself. 
Ordered nature, ordered lives. A new order. 

Fungle held up a hand to the pulsingblack shape before him. 
*Enough!’ he said. ‘If yaVe not swayed me by now, ittl never 
happen.’ 

Theverat’s ember eyes narrowed uncertainly. 

‘I confess ya’ve made me feel ashamed,’ said Fungle. 

‘Ashamed?’ 

He nodded. "Cause my holdin’ back the middlin’ little secret 
I got stored up inside has been an obstacle to yervision,’ he said. 
‘An’ I’m the one that’s holdin’ up the birth of a New Atlantis.’ 

‘You’ll tell me,’ said Theverat He grirmed unpleasantly. 

‘Seems to be a more’n fair trade to me,’ said Fungle. ‘But 
I got to admit to some embarrassment,’ Fungle added before 
Theverat could continue, ‘that I know where Baphomet is, but 
I don’t know where what I know is.’ 

Theverat glared in suspicion. “What do you mean?’ he 
demanded. 

*Well,’ said Fungle, ‘it’s like this: we g 
lot, as you may know from olden times, an 
is given down in stories an’ poems an* sr 

‘Get on with it’ Theverat was growing i 
second. 

I’m tiyin’ to,’ Fungle placated. ‘See, 
sages’re buried in them old stories, waiti 
feUa that comes along to dig ’em up. I 
group o’ stories contain the location of 1 
sure which one. My pa passed ’em on to 
Fungle. ‘They’s called “Howrit Stories”. 1 1 
me, we can find anything buried in them tales.’ 

‘Where are they?’ Theverat asked eagerly. 

‘They’s nowhere,* said Fungle. He tapped his head. ‘’Cept 
here. I got to tell ’em to you, an’ then we’ll figure out the 
codes.’ 

Theverat clenched his shadow fists, and for a moment his rage 
made them solid and heavy with scars and claws and scales. ‘Get 
on with it,’ he whispered. 

So Fungle told Theverat the stoiy of ‘Howzit the Birds Got 
Their Beaks’. 

Then he and Theverat rummaged through every word of it 
like surgeons performing an autopsy, searching for clues to 
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Baphomet’s location. Eventaally they decided that there were 
none, so Fungle told the story of ‘Howzdt the Humans Lo^ Their 
Fur’. For hours Fungle relayed to Theverat stories learned at 
his father’s knee, and he thought how much old Wisp would’ve 
loved to have seen the gnole stalling the demon this way - for 
stalling is exactly what he was doing. 

As Fungle concluded the story of ‘Howzit the Flies Got Their 
Eyes’, he felt the first stirrings of the birds outside. 

As Theverat angrily concluded that there was nothing of value 
to him in the tale, Fungle felt the gr^ng of false dawn. 

By the time Fungle began the story of ‘Howzdt the Bat Got 
His Wings’, he felt the faint quickening of his pulse that told 
him the sun had swelled the horizon. 

Theverat rose to a terrible massive height before him. 
‘Enough!’ the demon thundered. ‘There is nothing in these 
stories!’ Scimitar claws scored rock. ‘How stupid do you 
think I am?’ 

‘It’s in there somewhere,’ Fungle protested. ‘We just have to 
sift through them an’ -’ 

Theverat clenched a clawed fist around a skull and crushed it 
to powder. ‘I will tear your mind apart,’ he screamed, ‘and sift 
through that!’ 

There would be no more stalling. Either the sun was up 
enough, or it wasn’t - there was notiiing else Fungle could do 
about it now. 

Except say a word. 

'S’boleth’kr he shouted. 

The walls moved outward. The web of thorny vines en- 
shrouding them was no match for the weight of the massive 
stones and the power of the ancient gnole spells: the vines 
parted beneath the section of the Mound of the Dead that slid 
outward. 

Theverat howled. He discarded his shadow facade like a 
snakeskin and began to transform. Fungle glimpsed a muscular 
ropy glistening black leathery form crossed with scars and 
reaching out feathered lion’s daws to crush him like an egg. 
Fungle ran and the blow missed. 

The next blow would not. 

Daylight streamed in. 

The burial chamber lit with mom’"" rrianrpfl 

back and 

saw the terrible claw swing toward ! 


saw it lit by stinlight 
saw it wither 
saw Theverat scream 

saw the skeletons of the andents crumble in their bro 
slumber as Theverat r^ged against the birthing of the light i 
pierced him like a pike ramming him through the fabric of 
world and back into his own. 

Fun^e turned and ran, 

Theverat ranted and writhed. His shadowform ejqjloded i 
primal fury, transformed into the True shape that had driven 
giblin "WKen out of her mind. Paling in the sun’s light, screair 
like a braking train, he reached out to grab Fungle and turn 
gnole toward him, to make the puny creature see him - 
Ghostly fingers brushed Fence’s head. Fun^e ^anced b 
- but Theverat was gone. Fun|le fled the Mound of the D 
with his life, his soul, and his foundation intact 
Next time they met he would not be so fortunate. 
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It was late afternoon when Fungle found the raccoon. 

He had travelled all day without stopping, moving quickly 
but quietly through the forest toward his goal. But as he 
travelled, the forest began to change. Plastic wrappers, crushed 
cans, cigarette butts, spent shell-casings, and dozens of other 
types of objects bloomed across the land like a strange type 
of vegetation previously unknown to Fungle. Rude runes were 
crudely carved into the boles of mighty oaks. Dells lush with 
grass had been ploughed under to expose bare earth. Huge areas 
where tall trees had stood, patiently joining earth and sky for 
centuries, were now stark and dotted with knee-high stumps. 
A mile-wide stretch of forest was charred barren and lifeless. 
Fungle walked through the incomprehensibly injured land like 
the dazed survivor of a terrible crash. Here, it seemed, was the 
Waste Land foretold in the oldest gnole legends as the fate of 
the earth after the Final Days of Reckoning. 

Fungle was heading up a mountain slope and passing through 
maples sporting crisp leaves when he heard struggling, and his 
first thought was of the thorny figure that had shadowed him 
from Tobacco Inn to the Land of a Thousand Smokes to the 
Mound of the Dead; the Presence he had left behind with 
Theverat. So when he heard the thrashing Fungle faded into 
shadow among the dense undergrowth, all his senses ktyed up, 
spells readied. 

The smell of blood was a taste of rust 

He heard a unique warble, a despairing coo like an alamed 
pigeon. Only one creature in the world made such a panicked 
sound and Fungle rushed to find its ov 
in pain and fear. 
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What he found was terrible. 

A raccoon was caught in a trap. The trap was heavy iron and 
sharp saw teeth, like the jaws of some prehistoric creature. It 
had clamped around the raccoon’s leg and cut it half ttrough. 
The poor creature was suffering terrible agony, warbling as it 
attempted to force the jaws back with its clever hands, blearing, 
in pain as its hands proved too weak and the grinning trap bit 
deeper. The contraption was chained to a stake driven into the 
ground. The raccoon was too small to pull it out, and it had 
attempted to bite through the metal until its gums bled. 

Fungle did not stop to wonder what all this was about The 
moment he saw the raccoon caught and in pain, he hurried to 
the creature’s side. When the raccoon saw him it went mad with 
fear, bristling and hissing and letting loose an awful stink to ward 
him off. ‘Brother Raccoon,’ Fungle said gently but urgently, ‘Ize 
here to help you.’ 

The raccoon grew stiU. ‘Gnole?’ it said doubtfully. 

Tungle Foxwit gnole,’ agreed Fungle. ‘Let me free you from 
that awful coontrapshun.’ 

The raccoon calmed and held still while Fimgie bent to it and 
pried at the metal jaws. It took all his strength, but 1^ bracing 
his foot against it and pulling with both hands he was able to 
=. prise the metal jaws wide enough for the raccoon to drag its 
mangled leg free. ‘Thanking you, me,’ said the raccoon, and 
began to hobble off, 

‘Wait!’ called Fungle. ‘Let me treat your leg!’ 

But the raccoon continued to bmp away. “Hunters!’ it called. 
‘SmeU them, you?’ 

Sure enough, beneath the warding musk of the raccoon’s fear 
and the blood of its injuries, Fungle smelled an unpleasant, 
spoiled-beef aroma. ^ 

The raccoon urged Fimgle to run. ‘Face-eaters!’ it warned. 

Fungle screwed up his face in incomprehension. 

‘Humans,’ the raccoon elaborated. ‘Kill me, them. Kill me, 
skin me, cook me. You too, they’ll eat.’ 

Fungle could not believe what he was hearing. “Eat you!’ 

‘Coming them!’ The raccoon turned avray. ‘Run you!’ 

‘Wait But the raccoon was gone. Fungle bit his lip. That 
wound were stark serious, he berated himself, an’Ineiiershoulda 
let hm get away untreated..It could fester an’ cause all kinds of- 

‘Well, lookie here!’ came a nasal voice from the direction the 
raccoon had gone. ‘We got us a escapee.’ 
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Frightened warbling. 

Fungle hurried anxiously toward the sound, hugging shadows 
and moving silently. 

"At leg hurts, now, donit? Well, hey, we’ll put a lid own that 
raht quick. Won’t even need to waste me a shell, neither.’ 

Fungle parted the bushes to see a hiunan being standing over 
the injured raccoon and holding a shotgun. The man raised the 
gun high, butt-side-down, intending to brain the poor raccoon at 
his feet His muscles tensed to deliver the blow -but he stopped. 
Somethin' ain't right here. His eyes narrowed. Slowly his head 
turned to regard tiie rifle held high - 

- and the butt squirmed in his hands as the barrel turned 
a diamond-shaped head to face him with slit eyes, opened its 
fanged mouth to spit out a forked tongue, and hissed. 

‘Gaaaah!’ shouted the man. He threw the rattlesnake away 
from him and ran, flapping his hands as if fighting off invis- 
ible bees. 

Still sending snaky mind5Trarp pictures to the fleeing man, 
Fungle stepped out from behind the tree. 

‘Gnole, oh gnole!’ said the raccoon. ‘Thankingyou, me! Saving 
me you are! Owing you, me!’ 

Fungle smiled gently, though his insides were aU a turmoil. 
Wa can pay me back by lettin’ me treat that leg a yours,’ he 
said, ‘so’s next time ya can run away.’ 

He knelt and removed his pack to remedy the mutilated leg. 

Fungle descended into the Vallq^ of the Moon by late after- 
noon. His mind remained a tumult of anger and fear at the 
implications of that iron trap. From the workmanship and 
evil simplicity of design, the abominable thing had the look 
of an item produced in large quantities, and it was built 
for one purpose: to bite and mangle the leg of an animal 
unfortunate enough to step upon it. Any animal; the device 
was indiscriminate. 

How could such a thing be? 

Printed metal signs had been nailed into the trees. So 
preoccupied was Fungle that he passed the signs and had 
to back up in order to read them: FREEW AF CO NSTRUC- 
TION! DANGER! BLASTING! DO NOT PROCEED BEYOND 
THIS POINT! RADIO-OPERATED EXPLOSIVES! TURN OFF 
RADIOS, CBs, WALKIE-TALKIES, ETC. DANGER! 

Fungle didn’t know what they meant, but he.knew he didn’t 
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What he found was terrible. 

A raccoon was caught in a trap. The trap was heavy iron and 
sharp saw teeth, like the jaws of some prehistoric creature. It 
had clamped around the raccoon’s leg and cut it half tiirough. 
The poor creature was suffering terrible agony, warbling as it 
attempted to force the jaws back with its clever hands, bleating, 
in pain as its hands proved too weak and the grinning trap bit 
deeper. The contraption was chained to a stake driven into the 
ground. The raccoon was too small to pull it out, and it had 
attempted to bite through the metal un^ its gums bled. 

Fungle did not stop to wonder what all this was about The 
moment he saw the raccoon caught and in pain, he hurried to 
the creature’s side. When the raccoon saw him it went mad with 
fear, bristling and hissing and letting loose an awful stink to ward 
him off. “Brother Raccoon,’ Fungle said gently but urgently, ‘Ize 
here to help you.’ 

The raccoon grew still. ‘Gnole?’ it said doubtfully. 

*FungJe Foxwit gnole,’ agreed Fungle. ‘Let me free you from 
that awful coontrapshun.’ 

The raccoon calmed and held still while Fun^e bent to it and 
pried at the metal jaws. It took all his strength, but by bracing 
his foot against it and pulling with both hands he was able to 
prise the metal jaws wide enough for the raccoon to drag its 
mangled leg free. ‘Thanking you, me,’ said the raccoon, and 
began to hobble off. 

‘Wait!’ called Fun^e. ‘Let me treat your leg!’ 

But the raccoon continued to limp away. ‘Hunters!’ it called. 
'Smell them, you?’ 

Sure enough, beneath the warding musk of the raccoon’s fear 
and the blood of its injuries, Fun^e smelled an unpleasant, 
spoiled-beef aroma. ^ 

The raccoon urged Fungle to run. “Face-eaters!’ it vamed. 

Fungle screwed up his face in incomprehension. 

'Humans' the raccoon elaborated. ‘Kill me, them. Kill me, 
sMn me, cook me. You too, they’ll eat’ 

Fungle could not believe what he was hearing. “Eat you!’ 

“Osming them!’ The raccoon turned away. “Run you!’ 

“Wait -’ But the raccoon was gone. Fun^e bit his lip. Thai 
wound were stark serious, he berated himself, an’ 1 never shovUa 
lei him get away untreated. It could fester an’ cause all kinds of- 

“Well, loolde here!’ came a nasal voice from the direction the 
raccoon had gone. “We got us a wscapee.’ 
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Frightened waihling. 

Fungle hurried anxiously toward the sound, hugging shadows 
and moving silently. 

"At leg hurts, now, donit? Well, hey, we’ll put a lid own that 
raht quick. Won’t even need to waste me a shell, neither.’ 

Fungle parted the bushes to see a human being standing over 
the injured raccoon and holding a shotgun. The man raised the 
gim high, butt-side-down, intending to brain the poor raccoon at 
his feet His muscles tensed to deliver the blow - but he stopped. 
Somethin' ain’t right here. His eyes narrowed. Slowly his head 
turned to regard the rifle held high - 

- and the butt squirmed in his hands as the barrel turned 
a diamond-shaped head to face him with slit eyes, opened its 
fanged mouth to spit out a forked tongue, and hissed. 

‘Gaaaah!’ shouted the man. He threw the rattlesnake away 
from him and ran, flapping his hands as if fighting off invis- 
ible bees. 

StiU sending snaky niind3nvarp pictures to the fleeing man, 
Fungle stepped out from behind the tree. 

‘Gnole, oh gnole!’ said the raccoon. ‘Thanking you, me! Saving 
me you are! Owing you, me!’ 

Fungle smiled gently, though his insides were all a turmoil. 
‘Ya can pay me back by lettin’ me treat that leg a yours,’ he 
said, ‘so’s next time ys. can run away.’ 

He knelt and removed his pack to remedy the mutilated leg. 

Fun^e descended into the Valley of the Moon by late after- 
noon. His mind remained a tumult of anger and fear at the 
implications of that iron trap. From the workmanship and 
evil simplicity of design, the abominable thing had the look 
of an item produced in large quantities, and it was built 
for one purpose: to bite and mangle the leg of an animal 
unforhmate enough to step upon it. Any animal; the device 
was indiscriminate. 

How could such a thing be? 

Printed metal signs had been nailed into the trees. So 
preoccupied was Fungle that he passed the signs and had 
to back up in order to read them: FREEWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION! DANGER! BLASTING! DO NOT PROCEED BEYOND 
THIS POINT! RADIO-OPERATED EXPLOSIVES! TURN OFF 
RADIOS, CBs, WALKIE-TALKIES, ETC. DANGER! 

Fungle didn’t know what th^ meant, but he. knew he didn’t 
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want them nailed to his trees. He pulled them out and propped 
them against the trunks. Why hadn't whoever nailed the signs 
into the trees thought of that’ The signs were large and 
coloxuful; anyone passing would still be able to read them. 
What kind of person thou^t like this? 

He blessed the trees and went on, cutting north-west across 
the vallq^. 

The sun was low when he emerged into a clearing and saw 
Dragonback Ridge for the first time. Its jagged spin^ were 
curiously free of trees or vegetation. Chalky discolorations on 
the face of some of the mountains looked as if the naked rock 
had been gouged away by a god-wielded chisel. 

One of them mountains, he thought, holds Baphomet Bapho- 
raet, and the lost library of the gnoles. The thought di2zied him. 
There’s me goal, right there in front a me. Black stone cross on 
the eastern face, look fer a hole like a rabbit den, puzde out the 
guardian spells, get in there, get Baphomet, an’ summon Molom 
to destroy the stone. Not easy, certainly, but the end was in 
sight, rising like jagged teeth ahead of him, and actually seeing 
a mountain that he knew contained his goal made accomplishing 
his quest seem less fanciful, more real. Find the sUme and go on 
home, sang in his mind. Find the stone and go on home! 

If he’d not been distracted by having his destination in 
^ sight, Fungle would have noticed that something was wrong. 
Something didn’t feel right in the forest. There was a silence, a 
tenrion, an apprehension. Birds, toads, and crickets had stopped 
their music. Deer stood stone-still in nervous expectation. 

Fungle sensed these things on a subliminal level. But ahead of 
Wm rose the mountain, his mountain, real and attainable! Why, 
in three days’ time, he could be sitting in front of his fire with 
a glass of honey wine in hand, telling his adventures to Neema 
and Ka! 

This was his thought as the earth exploded around him. 

Fungle was knocked sprawling. A pack strap broke and Fungle 
came up ready to confront an assailant - but all there was to 
be seen was a feathery plume of smoke. Rocks pattered down 
around him. 

Something’s crashed! he thought. 

Around him the forest erupted: quail exploded from trees; 
wild dogs ran baying; a doe and a buck darted blindly; foxes 
ran a terrified red streak. 

The earth exploded again. 
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This time Fungle saw it. This blast was closer than the first, 
and the earth shuddered with its detonation. Gouts of powdered 
rock streamed in all directions, gilded by the lowering sun. The 
very air seemed to tremble. Fxmgle sensed the invisible wave 
that bowed the bushes and bent the branches just before it 
knocked him fiat on his back. 

He sat up. Granite flakes pelted him. Squirrels were knocked 
from trees. A raccoon chittered as it loped, fur up. 

That blast had been close. If a third explosion came any 
closer . . . 

Battered and bruised, Fungle got up and ran. 

A third blast rocked the world. 

Fungle threw himself flat. The ground bucked beneath him. 
Dirt and pebbled granite showered him. He popped up and 
ran again, hard and blind as a wall-eyed horse. He pumped 
across the clearing, dimly aware of the Dragonback Mountains 
Assuring the horizon behind a falling shroud of dirt. One thought 
only occupied his mind: It’s in sight, it’s in sight! Find the stone 
and you’ll go home! Find the stone - 

The earth gave way beneath him and he fell. 

His hand shot out and seized a clump of grass. It held, and 
Fungle dangled at the edge of the pit that had opened beneath 
him. He raised his other hand to pull himself out - and heard 
a tearing soimd. The grass was pulling from the soil. 

He scrambled for a better grip just as the clump of grass 
ripped free. Fungle fell backward into darkness. Before he hit he 
remembered his recent nightmare of falling and being swallowed 
up, remembered stumbling into the gopher hole long ago and 
the brief eternity hanging in darkness before Froog found him. 
Then his head struck rock, and he remembered no more. 

‘I’m a-tellin’ ya, Delbert, mah raffle up an’ tumt into a snake 
shore as I’m lookin’ atcha’ 

Delbert spat a brown stream and hit the rock he was aiming 
for. ‘Drunk some bad mash, more’n likely,’ he said, rubbing his 
bristled chin with the back of a hand. 

‘An’ that ’coon done got outta that trap,’ Buford continued. 
‘Now how you think a ’coon got hisself loose from a wolf 
trap?’ 

‘Easy,’ replied Buford’s brother-in-law Delbert. ‘Iffin it weren’t 
ne\'er in it in the first place.’ And chortled phlegmily at the 
notion. 
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‘So what we lookin’ fer today?’ asked Buford. ‘Squirrel, rabbit, 
possum?’ 

Delbert spat Buford alwajrs wanted to talk. ‘Sick a possmn,’ 
he said. 

‘Not the way LuEllen makes it, yon wouldn’t be. Fries it 
in hog fat, an’ makes up a biscuit gravy I like to die for. 
Whatdia see?’ 

Ddbert was squinting out past the blind. ‘There’s a hole in 
the ground out there where I don’t remember one.’ 

‘A hole?’ Buford leaned his shotgun against the flat rock they 
were sitting on and joined his brother-in-law. ‘Out yonder?’ 
He frowned. ‘That’s where the ole spiinghouse use to sit, 
right there.’ 

‘Mebbe the <fynamitin’ opened it up,’ Delbert mused. 

‘Mebbe smnpin’ fell in,’ said Bufor<L 

Thejr exchanged a greedy ^ance. 

Next thing you knew they had picked up their shotguns and 
were bending over the hole, peering to get a good look. Delbert 
and Buford both remembered the old spiinghouse from when 
they was bo}^. Buford’s daddy done tole them to keep away 
’cause it was fuUa ha’ants, which only sent the boys scrambling 
there to see what thq^ could see. But even when there’d been 
a rotting shack still covering the spiinghouse, anything worth 
taking had long been took. 

‘Tiflnk I see somethin’,’ said Buford. ‘A bimdle, looks like.’ 

Delbert squinted down. ‘Mebbe this hole gone and done our 
huntin’ for us,’ he said. 

‘Well, let’s have a look, then!’ 

‘Could be an)dhing fell down there,’ Delbert said. ‘ ’Coon, deer, 
b’ar. Could be a man, even.’ 

Buford shook his head. ‘Hain’t no man. Hit’s got fur.’ 

‘All right then, Buford,’ said Delbert, smiling meanly. *¥00 
gone have a look. I’ll wait rat here.’ 

Buford sputtered - but it had been his idea, after all. 

Delbert accepted Buford’s shotgun and watched his brother- 
in-law climb on down into the old spiinghouse. He kept the gun 
ready in case Buford needed it. 

‘I’m close up on it,’ came Buford’s voice. ‘Hain’t no man, 
that’s fer damn sure. Hold on a second, hold on . . . Delbert! 
Hit’s a b’ar! Hit’s a b’ar cub! No - no wait . . .’ _ 

There was a long pause, and Delbert tried to hear and straine 
to imagine what might be a-happenin’ down there. _ 
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Buford’s face appeared in the hole. He vras all aquiver. 
‘Delbert! Hit ain’t no b’ar, an’ it ain’t no man, neither. It’s 
somewheres inbetween.’ 

Delbert grew irritated. ‘Now what’s ’at s’posed to mean?’ 

‘I’m tellin’ 3^! I never saw nothing like it.’ 

‘It alive?’ 

‘Yeah. Think so, anyway. Hit’s bad off, though.’ 

They talked about what it might be, Buford was all for 
hauling it up and selling it to that freak show comes roimd 
outside Sooterville twice a year. Delbert wasn’t sure it was such 
a great idea to be attracting all kindsa attention and questions 
and such. Still, it might be Suable somehow. You could always 
get a good price for a freakish hide or a skull; he remembered 
old Vic fetching a case of mash for that six-legged deer skin a 
while back. 

Delbert and Buford agreed to haul it out and have a good 
look at it. 

An hour later they knew th^d never seen nothing like it - 
that nobody never saw nothing like it. Buford had been right: it 
weren’t no bear, and it weren’t no man, but it was somewheres 
inbetween. And it was wearing clothes. 

Maybe it’d excaped from a circus, and there was a reward. 
Maybe all kindsa maybes. Whatever it was, the only thing for 
k^uford and Delbert to do was build a makeshift travois sled out 
pof their game bags and two sturdy branches, and haul this thing 
back home. 

So Fungie entered the world of man. 
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Sheriff Warren Horatius Sturgill (‘Ray’ to his friends, and if 
you called him anything else - except maybe ‘Sheriff Sturgill’ 
- you damnsure weren’t no friend) parked his mud-spattered 
modified Dodge outside the McCardles’ broken-down gate. He 
waited while fte dust doud that had followed him all the way 
up this godforsaken excuse for a road caught up to him. When 
the dust settled, Sheriff Sturgill looked out on a house that 
begged for a more precise defhiition of the word. The roof was 
corrugated tin patched with asphalt shingle, set atop a lanky 
stilt shack that was nothing more than a nailed-up patchwork 
of plywood, drywall, siding, and who knew what-all. The thing 
was held together ly gravity and the grace of God. The windows 
were covered with tinfoil, except where patches had peeled away, 
and the sagging front porch with its missing planks smiled at 
him like a moron with missing teeth. 

The yard - well, it complemented this fine example of 
Appalachian architecture to a T: littering the hillside were 
rusty spring-beds and rotten mattresses, tireless car bodies 
rusting on blocks, tin cans, just plain garbage, bottles, and a 
convention of flies. 


Sheriff Sturgill sighed heavily. He wasn’t too particular 
toward the McCardles, and he didn’t especially like damnfool 
errands, and driving out to the McCardles’ on a damnfool errand 
^ not matog him fired up about the rest of his day, Sturgill 
toew t^t, like nearly everybody hereabouts, Delbert McCardle 


Y , . •'.r V up buiu nowneres eise. 

iJlce down in Brasstown, f’rinstance, where Stiugill had been 




Qialmers was claiming he’d captured Bigfoot ‘Only it ain’t a 
full-grown Bigfoot,’ he insisted. ‘More like a baby or sumpin’.’ 
‘Little Foot,’ chortled one of the bo}^. 

Buford was getting a mean edge on. Thqr could just go and 
see for themselves, he hollered. He had the thing chained up 
over at Delbert McCardle’s place, he claimed, and they could 
all just up and go see it rat now, rat this second ... for a dollar 
a look. 

The boys’d laughed some more, and Buford hadn’t taken 
it none too well. He’d stalked off, muttering about how next 
month he’d be driving by in a white Cadillac and he wouldn’t 
spit on them if \hey was on far. And that woulda been the 
end of the story, ’cept Esco Ificks had thought the incident 
was peculiar enou^ to mention to Ray Sturgill next time the 
Sheriff dropped by for his daily pickled pig’s foot. While Esco 
shooed flies from the jar and used dirty tongs to fish a pig’s 
foot from the pink vinegar water, he told Sheriff Sturgill the 
story while he wrapped tiie bloated fleshy snack in wax paper. 
So now here was Sheriff Sturgill, rapping on Delbert McC^cfle’s 
front door and wondering what on earth he was about to get 
himself into. 

That Tammy Wynette could tell LuEUen McCardle to stand by 
her man all she wanted to, but while her man was away she was 
gonna play, and that meant playing the radio. 

At the stove, LuEUen left the centre cut of rabbit for when 
Delbert came home and threw the rest onto a hot iron skillet 
fussing with hog lard. The pan hissed and spat. 

There wasn’t but the one station to get up here in these 
mountains, but at least the Lord’d seen to it that it was the only 
one worth listening to: WCMS, yore Co«ntry Afciraik Sfayshun! 
They played real music, real country music - Hank and Willie 
and Waylon and Loretta and Ferlin and Patsy and all, and not 
that rock and roll crud passed for country nowadays - Kenny 
Rogers and Highway loi and all that what said it was country 
music but wasn’t 

LuEUen flipped the chestnut pancakes on the other burner 
and finished the song a half tone below Tammy Wynette. 

Delbert never listened to the radio, and wouldn’t let her turn 
it on while he was around, neither. Claimed it interfered with his 
thinking. Hah! LuEUen wondered what his excuse was the rest 
of the time. So whenever he was gone she turned it on, tuned it 
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think whatever he pleased; LuEllen was content to bathe the 
critter, and feed it, and tend its wounds. It was kinda cute, in 
a u^y sort of way. ^uss don’t you go gettin’ too attached to 
it,’ Delbert warned. "Cause soon as that thing’s up an’ around, 
we’re gonna get ourselves in the paper with it Sdl it to Doc 
Moon’s travellin’ freak show. Maybe even sell it to a mew-zeeam 
or a zoo. Maybe even to tee vee.^ 

LuEllen waved the plate in front of the Bo-whampus and 
pictured herself on TTie Tonight Show, flirting with Johnny in 
her best dress. Or no - she’d get herself a new dress, a satin 
dress, and every woman on this mormtain could just drop dead 
with envy for all she cared. Not that any of them had a TV 
anyways. Heck, LuEllen didn’t have a TV! But you didn’t have 
to have a TV to want to be on The Tonight Show. You just had 
to be an American. 

The critter was turning its head away from the plate. ‘Turn 
your nose up at my cooldn’!’ LuEllen huffed goodnaturedly. 
Truthfully, she was worried. The Bo*whampus was thin and 
weak, sickly from exposure because it’d been layin’ out in the 
old springhouse for who knows how long, and also because the 
animal was just plain . . . weU, weird. It (hdn’t move or act like 
no wild animal ought to. Mostly it just sat quiet in the comer 
like ayoungun with a case of the pouts. Delbert could talk about 
Martians all he wanted, but LuEUen knew a circus animal when 
she saw one. It was probably from China or some funin place 
like that, like them pander bears they got in Washington. 

She was racking her brains trying to find something it would 
eat; eggs, grits, table scraps, hogfeed, rabbit, possum stew, coffee 
- you name it, the critter turned it down. About the only thing 
that had got its attention was the first time she’d turned on 
the radio. It had perked up, eyes bright, nose quivering, 
brow furrowed, looking for all the world like it was tiying 
to recall the name of the melody. ‘That’s Waylon,’ she’d told 
the Bo-whampus,, ‘tollin’ mommas not to let their babies grow 
up to be cowboys.’ She’d smiled. ‘But I ’spect you’re pretty 
safe from that.’ LuEllen’d taken to jawing at the critter all 
day long, ’cause Delbert was always off somewheres, looking 
for trouble or cooking up some scheme, and LuEllen tended to 
get lonesome. 

The little critter quaked in fear whenever Delbert came home. 
Delbert teased it something awful. ‘Whut?’ he’d ask in mock 
surprise, shaking his shotgun at the trembling creature. ‘Is it 
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her face, after the endless questions and pilgrimages up to 
her nailed-together box of a home, after Delbert’s endless and 
fruitless schemes to profit off of the Bo-whampus, she never 
said a word about them to anyone. 

Those grainy, smeared photographs; one showed, in an 
extreme close-up that filled the right half of the image, half 
a blurry face of a creature never seen in no zoo nor mentioned 
in the Bible, while on the left half could plainly be seen two 
more creatures, one tall and emaciated, the other short and 
squat. The second photograph a streaked shot showing the 
same two creatures from a low angle, but joined by two other 
creatures: a phosphorescent green thing, and the Bo-whampus. 
Those impossible, priceless Polaroid shots were among the few 
items LuEUen McCardle even bothered to rescue a few months 
after Sheriff StuiplI confiscated the. Bo-whampus, when the 
burning of an entire mountain to the north forced the McCardles 
to evacuate their patchwork home. It wasn’t until much later 
that she sold the rights to reproduce them to a fella from 
Life magazine, but she kept the originals. The money she 
received meant she could leave Delbert and go to N^hville, 
where she tried but never really succeeded at being a country 
music singer. 

The photographs remained dose by her from then on, and she 
counted them among her most treasured possessions - hbout the 
only things that had ever been truly hers and no one else’s - and 
many years later an orderly at the Whileaway Ninsing Home 
found them clutched atop her stilled breast 

Sheriff Sturgill frowned at his rear-view mirror. His prisoner 
(‘prisoner’ - that was a goodun!) stared resignedly out flie 
vrindow at the scenery sliding l^. "Wnien the sheriff ’d first seen it, 
shading his eyes from reflections and peering in through a hole 
in the foil of the McCardle’s living-room window, he’d thought it 
was a kid wearing some kinda hippie doffies. Then he’d seen the 
hairy arms and thought it was a midget. Then he’d seen it move 
and thought it was some kinda bear. Then he’d seen its face, and 
he Imew he’d never seen nothing like it in his entire life - 
not in the army, not in Berlirj, not around these mountains, 
not even one wild weekend in New York City when he was a 
youngster. This thing was something completely different It 
w^ some Idnda discovery, like the Lot Less Monster, or the 
ADaoimnal Snowman, or, or — 
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you a Hot Meat Loaf Special down at Beerstecher’s, 
and you can tell me the whole story — 

Jki Ain’t gonnahe no story. Now, I’m taldn’ my prisoner 
Into the station house before Thelma gets on the 
phone to the Air National Quard and the National 
y.nnni-PRv and her Great Aunt Sadie andever’one else 
In Creation, andyou ain’t gonna print nothin’ ’cause 
there ain’t nothin’ to print. 

Q: Now hsten a minute, Eay - ®r. Sheriff. You ain’t 
thought this through. When word a this critter 
gets out, t,biH place is gonna be busier than a 
one-armed Jello Juggler. Now. Before all this wild 
and unfounded speculation can get to flyln’ about, 
I can guarantee that the stoiy — the real stoiy, the 
whole story — gets told . . . and that credit goes where 
credit’s due. 

A: ... 

Q: C’mon, Sheriff, whaddaya say? Get you on the cover 
of the *reiine8Bee Constitution . And once thatbreahs, 
who knows? Tiling’ll prob’ly go national. Sky’s the 
limit. Time. Newsweek. 

A: Law Enforcement Gazette . . . 

Qt Shorel Why notl 

A: Well ... A coupla pitchers — and ya keep out the 
damn way. 

Q: Tall won't even know Tm here, Sher — 

A: An’ not a word to anyone, not a sound, not a peek 
or a pitcher, ’tU. I say so. Unnerstand? 

Q; Fair enough. Just don’t wait too long, or you’ll 
be watching the whole story on Nighthna ute 
ever’body else. 


Deputy Dwyer opined that the critter might have some legal 
status or citizenship or somesuch notions that qualified it as a 
person- especially if it turned out to have some smarts. Dwyer’d 
been taking a law course by mail for a year and a half and he 
tossed around two-doUar phrases like ‘diplomatic immunity’ 
md minister plenipotentiaiy’ and a bunch of other double 
Dutch nobody understood, including Deputy Dwyer, it was all 
buU dooky, a couree, but it was enough to make Sheriff Sturgill 
nervous about holding Little Foot without probable cause All he 
-Mded was the AttU crawling aU over Mra becanS he ^ 
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over Wants and Warrants requests for an unidentified tiiree- 
foot-taU furry mole-like creature, the pictures were also picked 
up by Assodated Press, United Press International, Gaimett, 
Reuters News Services, and all the major television networks, 
including cable. 

Phone calls were made. 

By the time Sheriff Sturgill and Ernie Scruggs were sitting at a 
booth in Beerstecher’s Bar and Grill to order the Hot Meat Loaf 
Special, the rhain newspapers had called local Tennessee and 
North Carolina papers to send a reporter and a photographer to 
Brasstown to verify a potentially colourful dog-bites-man story. 
Network news executives called local affihates to get a news van 
up to Brasstown. There were no local newspjqier or television 
affiliates closer to Brasstown than Asheville - fifty miles away. 

By the time Sturgill’s meat loaf arrived, dish-anteima vans 
were driving down fcterstate-40 to Asheville. By the time Erme 
Scruggs was frow ning over the cheque, trying to work out what 
was fifteen per cent of eleven dollars and forty-two cents, the 
first newsvan was pulling out of Amie Gower’s Arco station, 
where Amie had been kind enough to provide the reporter fellas 
directions to the sheriff’s station on Main Street, then promptly 
got on the phone to his sister-in-law Thelma ^^tters to find 
out what in tarnation was going on, since she was Brasstown’s 
one and only dispatcher and maybe had some notion. 

By the time Ernie and the sheriff returned to the station house 
in Ernie’s beat-up Land Rover, Deputy Dwyer was having an 
argument with the Channel 4 Action News crew on the front 
steps. Sheriff Sturgill was out of the Land Rover and chugging 
toward the building before the car had stopped moving. 


The tainted air burned his nostrils. It blew in from a grille in the 
ceiling that made an unpleasant grinding noise. The harsh light 
burned his eyes. It shone from mesh-covered tubes in the ceiling 
that buzzed like rattled hornets. The impure water burned his 
throat The humans smelled of animal fat and curdled milk 
Their breath stank of rotting meat Their clothes, their hair 
th^ teeth, even their furless skin exuded chemical odoms. 

One wall was made of iron bars. 

■De jail cell had a thick rubber floor. The room was cold and 
reeked of dismfectant that did not mask the odours of urine and 
bile that bespoke a history of fear and sickness. In the comer 
was some kind of water basin made of metal. 
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their local affiliates for more information. Give us footage. Give 
us sound bites. 

By three o’clock Sheriff Sturgill gave up. The station house 
was like a fortress under siege; from all the li^ts, newsvans, 
microphones, dish antennae, and bri^t-^ed fools in sports 
coats, you’d think they’d found Adolf Hitler making paper 
airplanes in his bunker. 

To make matters worse. Little Foot was obviously not in 
the best of health. He’d drink but he wouldn’t eat Mostly 
he either slept or he knelt in one position and didn’t move. 
Sturgill had tried getting hold of Doc Vemor, but Brasstown’s 
only veterinarian was off tending someone’s prize heiffer or 
something; he hadn’t returned Sturgill’s increasingly anxious 
calls. Last call, Sturgill swore he heard a suspicious humming 
and a double-click like a wiretap just before he hung up. Deputy 
Dwyer said he was just being paranoid. Sturgill had laughed 
humourlessly and pointed outeide, where a news helicopter was 
landing on Main Street 

Sturgill was forced to admit that he did not have the facilities 
to properly provide for his prisoner. He also did not have the 
facffities to deal with this media invasion of snotty dty comer 
pokers and rock lifters, and he sure as shootin’ didn’t have the 
temperament for them. Besides which, there were just enough 
stills operating in the higher and less crowded elevations to 
make some nosy reporter wonder just what the Sheriff of 
Brasstown did do with his time. 

He decided to transfer Little Foot to Asheville. 

He biunped heads with Ernie Scru|gs and came up with a plan 
to send someone out front with a phoney-balon^ bundle that 
was supposed to be Little Foot, to act as a decoy while Sturgill 
slipped out back with the real Little Foot, 

Deputy Dwyer put in his two cents’ worth. ‘Them newsboys 
catch you tiyin’ to put one over on ’em,’ he drawled, ‘an’ they 
xcill crucify you.’ He lit his newest Marlboro off the fading 
corpse of ffie last one. ‘They ain’t gonna stop you from movin’ 
the critter. Sheriff,’ he continued; ^ey juss wont pitchers of it 
This ain’t Greta Garbo you got locked up here; it’s some kinda 
freak.’ He gestured out the barred window. ‘Hell, freaks’re their 
bread an’ butter. Why would you want to keep ’em from gettin’ 
a look at one?’ 

‘’Cause it’s my story!’ said Ernie Scruggs. 

Deputy Dwyer took a long, patient drag of his cigarette before 
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answering. It was a James Dean kinda move, but it worked 
plenty good enough for Deputy Dwyer, ‘Says who?’ he asked, 
looking at Sheriff Sturgill. 

Sturgill bit his lip, Di^er was right: it looked bad if the Sheriff 
of Brasstown was in kahootz with the local news stringer. A 
law-enforcement officer was a public servant, and those boys 
out there would have his head on a silver platter with a side of 
fries if he played favourites. He shrugged helplessly at Scruggs, 
who looked hke smoke and American flags were goiuia come 
rolling out his ears any second now. 

Deputy Dwyer leaned forward and stubbed out the dgarette. 
‘I’ll take him down to Asheville if you want, Sheriff.’ 

Sturgill shook his head. ‘My prisoner,’ he said. He grabbed 
the lock-up key-ring from off its nail and headed for tte cell. 
He paused in fte hdlway. ‘Ernie?’ 

Teah?’ 

‘The only words them boys outside are gotma get from me 
is “no” an’ “comment”. If I was you. I’d get to writin’ my story 
PDQ. Understand?’ 

Scruggs blinked. ‘Why, I appreciate that. Sheriff.’ 

Stur^ nodded. Then he continued down the hall, keys 
slapping his thigh, standard-issue boots thumping loudly toward 
the cell. 

They escorted Little Foot out the front door. 

Within minutes the creature’s picture was broadcast on CNN. 
ABC, CBS, NBC, TBS, and Fox carried it on the evening news. 
Little Foofs face shone in living-rooms from Maine to Idaho to 
Oregon. It beamed in black and white from Sony Watchmen in 
Manhattan limousines; it blessed the Beautiful People cruising 
Beverly Hills bars. 

One reporter dubbed it a ‘Sasquatchette’. The epithet didn’t 
stick. Cbnnie Chung referred to the ‘UFA’ {Unidentified Furry 
Animal), but the acronym never caught on. Across the nation, 
every name from ‘Harry’ to ‘Moleman’ to ‘hoax’ was applied. But 
one name triumphed over all, and by the time plastic-wrapped 
morning papers slapped onto dewy lawns, Little Foot was a 
nationwide craze. 

‘Ka! Ka! Come quick! Ka?’ 

Karbolic Earthcreep sped along the mineshaft to his central 
chamber. ‘What is iO’ he cried. ‘What? Who? Which?’ He looked 
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around anxiously. ‘Neema! Oh, they’ve caught up to us! I knew 
it Well, awright: come at me, then, ya scum! Yer not fit ta clean 
toilets in a troll hospital! I’ll take yer an’ I’ll 

‘KarboUc Earthcreep, will ya please stop yer yammerin’ and 
get over here!’ 

The gnome dropped his headless Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles doll and hurried to the far end of the chamber, where 
Neema sat bathed in the flickering purple-white light of the 
ghost machine. “What is it?’ he asked, ‘^^at’s happened?’ 

Neemapointed at the glass. ‘I’ve seen Fungle!’ she armounced. 

Ka gaped. ‘On there?’ He glanced fearfully at the ghost 
machine. 

^ust now!’ she insisted. ‘I seen his face as plain as I’m lookin’ 
at yours!’ 

Ka bit his lower lip. ‘Now, Neema,’ he soothed, ‘man5r’s the 
time I’ve fancied a pretty gnome lady or two on me ghost 
machine, just because I been on me own a mite much -’ 

‘I saw him' When Neema used that tone she could make you 
believe down was up and a battleship was a flamingo. Believing 
was better than the fearful repercussions that tone implied if 
you disbelieved. 

‘A’right, Neema, ya saw Fimgle,’ agreed Ka. He glanced at 
the ghost machine, looked at the half-finished cup of tea beside 
Neema’s big comfy chair (which had a little leg table that folded 
out when you leaned back; Ka had got it so she could sit with 
support for her broken leg, which was healing quickly but hardly 
mended). ‘How’d he look?’ the gnome asked. 

‘He looked . . .’ Neema seemed dose to tears. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know; it was only the briefest glimpse really.’ She looked up 
at Ka, and her eyes glistened in the eerie light. ‘He didn’t look 
good, Ka. Somethin’ looked ... I don’t know. Wrong.’ 

Ka frowned. ‘Well, did you see -’ 

‘- approximately three feet tall, with a zzznk!pop!pop!zzzz! 
of fine black hair, a humanoid face with a mole-like snout 
from which sss!pop!pop!nnnnn! of whiskers project, powerful 
forepaws with opposable thumbs similar to those of a raccoon 
or a pop!ffff2Zz!pop! tiny tail. The creature, commonly referred 
to as zzznk!rnT!pop! completely dressed in a green tunic, hag^' 
pants, and a tall, conical hat.' 

‘They’s talkin’ ’bout Fungle,’ said Neema. 

‘Shhh!’ 

'-eriffWarren Horatius Burbill discovered Little Fzzsotlrnrrini’. 
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Iress'.pop! to communicate have so far -proven unsuccessful. With 
me now is Dr Eric Dinehart, Anthropology Chair at the Unissssl 
pop’.sssslrrrr'.cnit^ classifiMtion completely unknown^ and Pm 
delighted that it will likely cause a furor among biologists, anthro- 
pologists, zoologists lmnk!hnnk!tssltss!linnk!og»ste. Discovering 
such a creature alive is like, well, like finding a dinosaur in the 
Grand Canyon. Because of its condition and the media attention, 
we intend to isolate the creature hnnn!pop!rrrmnk!mzzp! damage. 
Thank you. Dr Dinehart. And there you have it, Dan. From Police 
Headquarters in Asheville, North Carolina - home of Little Foot! 
- this is Loran Fanping!snap!snap!pop!7.7jy2:m7.mm22 
‘Sounds like Fungle, a’right,’ admitted Ka. 

‘Oh, Ka, he’s in trouble,’ said Neema. ‘We got to help him!’ 
Ka frowned. He looked at Neema and let his gaze travel 
tellingly to her splinted leg. 

‘That don’t matter!’ said Neema. ‘Here, help me up!* 

Ka’s hand strayed to the leather bag around his neck that 
contained the magnetite crystal entrusted to him by Fungle, 
the ci 3 ^stal that powered the Lunabird. 

He helped Neema to her feet, staring at the ghost machine 
the whole time. He didn’t tell Neema the thought that had been 
in his head the moment she claimed to have seen Fungle on the 
screen; if Fungle was on the ghost machine, then Fun^e was 
a ghost 

Stockbrokers numbed by numbers took cheer in the odd news 
of a new creature discovered in the Sraol^ Mountains. Home- 
makers anxious about the rising prices of vegetables, diapers, 
oil, everything, were pleasantly distracted - even excited - by 
the Buddha-like face of the strange animal. Businessmen shook 
their hea^ and thought. What a world. Lawyers, public relations 
agents, licensing merchants, studio development executives, 
psychics, scientists, columnists, apocalypse mongers, clerics, 
doctors, photographers, hastened to their telephones to call 
with offers of free representation. Unobstructed by worldly 
considerations, children found him merely delightful. 

In Washington, the president’s press secretary made a brief 
call to poHce headquarters in Asheville, North Carolina. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


TO; President 

FROM: Public Relations Advisory Cound 


CC; (See Attached) 
RE: "Uttlo Foot* 


Mr. President: 

With regard to the mammattan species recently discovered 
In the Northwestern Smoky Mountain' Region and 
commonly referred to as UttiB Foot*: 

Little Foot has become the largest media phenomenon In 
recent memory, and we have urged this Administration to 
quiddy develop and exploit a hlgh-prof3e, positive Interest 
In aixl dose association with the well-being of ^ 
creature, which rates highly on the Schauft/HoJmen 
Empathy Scale. 

•The AshevJie VA Hospital, North Carolina, where the 
creature b presently under medical supervblon, b 
currently a noncontalnaWe scenario. The hospRd b 
overrun by medb and curiosity seekers, and b poorly 
equipped with regard to facBRles for the media arxJ 
security for the creature. In addition, the hospital Itself 
does not meet stateof-the-art standards for medh^ 
examination and care. 

In. the Interest of maintaining advantageous public 
retetlons. It b our belief that the creature should be 
Immediately provided with guarded transport to an 
Intenslve-c^ unit in a secure ^g of Walter Reed 
Hospital In Washington, with a view toward In-depth 
examination of Its origin and rtature, and toward protecting 
this hitherto-unkrtown and potentially advantageous 
species from harm. 
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The airplane fought and howled every inch of its way through 
the sky. It was a far cry from a Lun^ird. Those frail wooden 
craft sailed the magnetic currents that webbed the earth as 
naturally and effortlessly as a ship is pushed through water 
by the wind. But this mad beast! The bottled air within 
was heavy with oil residue and artificially chilled in a man- 
ner that ripped apart the atmosphere’s ozone shield. The 
uncomfortable seate were covered with a scratchy fabric he’d 
never encountered. The light varied between too dim and too 
bright. The walls shuddered as the metal tube bucked. Fierce 
engines screamed like summoned demons raging the metal ship 
through the air, and spat behind them a vile wake that hung 
for ever. 

Before he had been taken from the white-smelling building, 
a white-clad human had come into his room and stabbed his 
arm with a needle. He had been too shocked by the sudden 
and unej^ected violence to stop her, and ever since then he had 
wavered in and out of a dreamy, fruay place neither sleeping nor 
waking where demon engines throbbed. 

His mind surfaced from the ocean of disorientation. 

All the airplane’s window shades were pulled down, but even 
drugged Fungle sensed the Cittes of No sliding by beneath him. 
He felt their. directed energies, harnessed and driven along 
prescribed routes. He felt their metal and stone stacked and 
crowded and folded in on themselves. The air through which 
he hurtled lay heavy above the Cities of No, a thick, burning, 
tangible thing that could wear away the hardest stone. It was 
also the medium for broadcast energies that crackled his fur 
and confounded his sense of direction. 
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Fungle also felt the cities’ people. He felt their directed ener- 
gies harnessed and driven along prescribed routes, ahard people 
stacked and crowded and, like the metal and stone surrounding 
them, folded in on themselves. The thick burning tangible air 
they breathed wore tiiem slowly away. 

What cities stand hard by, he wondered, that confound me 
senses so? 

He glanced at the human occupying the seat beside him. 
The human stared back through thick spectacles that shrank 
his eyes. The straightbacked man had been staring at him ever 
since they had boarded the metal Lunabird. There were humans 
at the veiy front of the craft as well, but no others. 

Fungle wanted to make a face at the man, yell Boo! and wag^e 
his fingers. But none of that. In the first place, he was aware of 
the metal death that nestled beneath the armpit of the man’s 
coat. In the second place, he had promised himself he would not 
talk. He didn’t want them to know he could speak. He wasn’t 
sure why not, but it felt like the right thing to do for now. No 
talking, no magic; he would sit silent and spell-less in the face 
of their indignities. 

The airplane howled down the night. Fimgle slept, but 
not well. 

Intensive Care Unit Number 2 at the Walter Reed Hospital 
was an arctic netherworld, a small, sterile, high-security wing 
that specialised in handling what certain governmental agencies 
referred to as ‘sensitives’. 

Little Foot was, unofficially, a sensitive. 

He lay in a high, starch-sheeted bed with silver side-rails 
pulled up like a crib. Overhead fluorescent light puddled on 
the wrinkled, clear-plastic canopy surrounding him. Around 
the bed was an array of equipment: a cardiac monitor beeped 
rhythmically, oscilloscopes waved green sine trails, an Engstrom 
respirator Mssed rheumatically, IV hookups dripped glucose, 
urethral catheters drained, EEG pens scratched nervously. 
Hoses and wires and leads and needles and dips and Velcro 
bands formed a cat’s cradle around him. 

Specialists and nurses in pale-green surgical caps and masks 
measured ingestions, secretions and excretions; changed bot- 
tles; adjusted valves; fluffed pillows; studied earthquake tracks 
on EKG charts, followed the liquid green soft traces rippling 
across monitors. 


The only human sounds among the machineiy were the 
murmurs of diagnostic whispers and the squeak of rubber 
shoes on linoleum. Sometimes the humans even glanced at 
the small furry bundle of flesh that fed these apparatus. 

Fun^e floated above his body. He looked" down on it sleeping 
there, breathing-masked, haimetted, ensnared in wires and 
tubes, A white-dad, light-haired, human woman entered the 
room and stepped into the dear wrinkled tent that housed 
Fungle’s sleeping self. She bent over him, slid a needle into 
his arm, and injected pale liquid into his veins. 

Fungle fdt a faint weakening in the silver cord that bound his 
Self to hisbody. Mentally he twanged it, testing its resonance and 
tuning like a mandolute string. The connection seemed strong, 
and he dedded not to worry just yet. 

Bobbing near the ceiling like a spiritual balloon he wandered 
through the wall and into the white corridor outside his room. A 
very dark human being slumped on a folding chair and wearing 
a blue uniform and a cap and a gim nodded at two white-coated 
men ^proaching him. One of the men consulted a clipboard; 
both ignored the dark man’s nod. 

- seems to have a normal pupillary reflex, but heartbeat’s 
fourteen bpra, blood pressure’s dropped to sixty over forty; 
body temperature’s sixty-three degrees - 

-Jesus! Is it dying, or is its metabolism just that slow? 

- All I can really find wrong with it is a mild case of 
malnutrition and that nasty concussion on the back of the 
head. Which wouldn’t accoimt for three-fourths of our findings. 
Of course, we don’t know what’s normal for this thing, but my 
guess is it’s going into hibernation. 

- No way. What is it, some kind of bear? 

- Qoser to something with a talpid ancestor, we think. An 
evolved mole. 

Th^ entered Fungle’s room. 

- We could cut to see if there's a layer of subcutaneous fat . . . 

- Better still, go to the library and read up on hibernation. Oh, 
nurse, draw blood for stat; calcium and electrol)d;es. Tomorrow 
we’re planning a pretty comprehensive battery of . . . 

Fungle left ttiem and continued along the hall, wandering but 
moored to his body like an inquisitive Idte exploring this curious 
white place where mechanical and electrical devices orches- 
trated life-and'death dramas played out on stages of suffering. 
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It took him two days to rejoin his physical self. The liquids they 
fed his veins made his body unresponsive to his will; the silver 
rope still tethered body and self, but Fungle was not able to hoist 
himself through to unite the two. 

He wandered, he learned. 

Eventually he grew concerned that his body would soon no 
longer be his to command. Every day the humans fed his veins 
with nutrients and drugs; every day they shaved pieces of fur, 
removed thin samples of flesh, examined eyes and orifices and 
every imaginable part of him. They put his inert body onto a 
wheeled slab and rolled it into various rooms, where he floated 
above himself and watched tmimaginably powerful forces play 
across his body. 

At first he was afraid that they were taking parts of himself to 
use in formulating spells against him, the way certain kinds of 
mage will take a clipping of hair or shaving of nail to perform 
sympathetic magic. He followed some of these samples to other 
rooms where they were bagged, numbered, weighed, placed in 
solution, deposited in tubes, spun, burned, and/or frozen. 
Finally he was comforted that no sympathetic sorcery was at 
work here, though he came away no less confused. 

Soon the humans’ testing required that Fungle be aware of 
his surroundings. The sleep-inducing liquids stopped flowing 
into his veins. The silver cord thickened. Fungle hoisted his 
scJ/back into his self. 

His eyelids twitched and opened. His first thought was that 
he was embedded in ice because of the distorting plastic canopy 
around his bed. Deformed figures clad in pale-green stood out- 
side the canopy, regarding him intently like alien inquisitors. 

Fungle went back to sleep. 

The humans woke him up. 

The tests continued. 

Foreign smells in still rooms, faint and strong. Odd sounds 
from pekuliar shells fitted over Ids ears, slight and loud. Colour 
and motion near and far. He was made to stand, to sit, to crawl 
like an infant. 

He endured. He did not know what else to do. Faint voices 
spoke in his head, stronger in slumber. He endured. Everpresent 
in his mind was the notion that there was something he was 
trying to do, some sense of mission to be accomplished . . . 
It annoyed him the way a word can cavort on the end of the. 
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tongue without emerging. He was uncertain of his origins, of 
who he was. He could not remember his name. He had memories 
- family, friends, places, names, songs, dinners, sorrows, fri^ts - 
but thor were isolated, they did not connect; he could not form 
a whole picture from their mosaic tiles. 

He endured. 

One afternoon following a debilitating regimen of tests he 
awoke to find dirmer on a tray before him, consisting of the 
usual raw and cooked vegetables he found mostly tasteless, 
bread he found bland, water laced with chemical taints. What 
was different this time was a metal bowl containing a large 
mound of some soft, white substance. Puzried, he touched it, and 
jerked back his hand in surprise when his feger encotmtered 
cold and wet Cautiously he sniffed the finger. Milk, sugar, the 
inevitable chemical tinge. Not impleasant fiiough. 

He licked his finger. Sweet ' 

He pulled the bowl toward him, bent bis head over it, and 
licked. Arctic sweetness blossomed on his tongue. Blessum! -^it 
was wonderful! Its smoothness soothed; its lightness delighted. 
The taste was vanilla with a hint of honey, but the sensation! 
Cold velvet holding winter’s ice in summer’s heat, a dessert 
bowl of snowballs. His rough tongue licked the bowl clean, and 
he sarrk back into his bed in quiet contentment, sticky milky 
drops depending from his snout whiskers. In all his da}^, of 
foraging and gourmeting and enthusiastic eating, he had never 
tasted anything so sublime. 

He wanted more. 

Two days, four dozen tests, and ten bowls of ice-cream later, 
he sat propped up in bed, eating a dish of Peanut Butter 
Fudge Ripple and staring at the snowy flickering on the 
glass of the box against the wall facing his 'bed. The box 
looked like wood but was not; the snowy image on it looked 
familiar. He scooped ice-cream into his mouth fyesterday he 
had demonstrated tool-using abilities, and now they were letting 
him eat with a spoon, though a fork or a knife seemed to be out 
of the question) and struggled to remember why the picture box 
se^ed f^Uiar. He associated it with someone, an old friend, an 
Md bumbling tunnelling fellow with a talent for sa3dng exactly 
the wrong thing. But he couldn’t remember the old friend’s 
name, or the name of the machine. • 

A nurse entered with a cup of pills and a cup of water.- He 
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did not mind eating their pills and taking their tests so much 
now that thq^ gave him snowballs (they called it ice-cream, a 
good name) whenever he pleaded with his empty bowl, which 
he wouldn’t give back to ttem. 

The nurse set the tray down on the nightstand. ‘Watching tee 
vee, huh?’ she asked. ‘\^at you watching?’ She held out a paper 
cup full of pills. Barely glancing at her, he took the cup, upended 
it over the ice-cream, and continued shovelling the dessert into 
his mouth. 

‘I prefer M & Ms, m3self,’ said the nurse, laughing. She 
frowned at the ^ass-fronted box {tee vu, he remembered). 
*¥00 don’t want to watch thai, do you? Here.’ She picked 
up a flat, button-studded rectangle ^m the nightstand and 
pointed it at the tee vee. The snow vanished and there were 
human beings, moving and talking right there on the box in 
front of him. One of the human beings was wearing a long 
white coat and a sympathetic expression as he placed a hand 
on the shoulder of a crying woman with orange hair. ‘Marsha, 
you have to enjoy the time you’ve got left,’ the man was saying. 
‘Let Brett go to Paris with tibat model and get on with your life. 
The clock is ticking.’ He smiled warmly. ‘Do you want some . . . 
coffee?’ 

The nurse watched the tee vee with grave concern. ‘Oh, it’s 
so sad,’ she said. ‘See, Marsha has an incurable brain virus, and 
every week she forgets who she is. She keeps thinking that her 
boyMend Brett wants to run away to Paris with a high-fashion 
model named Saffron, but Brett (fled in a tragic safari accident 
years ago, only Marsha can’t remember. And she’s really 
married to Dr Strong there, but she doesn’t remember and 
he doesn’t tell her because it’s too painful for him and she’ll 
just forget again next week anyway.’ 

Fungle finished his ice-cream and held the bowl up to her. A 
pleasant rosy glow was beginning to spread inside him. 

‘More?’ she asked. 

He pointed to his mouth and she laughed and patted his head. 
‘You’re are so cuteV she said, and left with her tray. 

He picked up the flat box. 


click! after his return to Washington the president began 
meeting with top White House advisors. Later he told report- 
ers click! I love you, dammit! But what do you care; you don ’I 
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tongue ■without emerging. He ■was imcertain of his origins, of 
who he was. He could not remember his name. He had memories 
- faimty, friends, places, names, songs, dinners, sorrows, frights - 
but thq^ were isolated, they did not connect; he could not form 
a whole picture from their mosaic tiles. 

He endured. 

One afternoon following a debilitating regimen of tests he 
awoke to find dinner on a tray before him, consisting of the 
usual raw and cooked vegetables he found mostly tasteless, 
bread he foimd bland, water laced ■«!& chemical taints. What 
■was different this time ■was a metal bowl containing a large 
mound of some soft, white substance. Puzzled, he touched it, and 
jerked bade his hand in surprise when his &ger encountered 
cold and wet. Cautiously he sniffed the finger. Milk, sugar, the 
inevitable chemical tinge. Not unpleasant tiiough. 

He licked his finger. Sweet. ' 

He pulled the bowl toward him, bent his head over it, and 
licked. Arctic sweetness blossomed on his tongue. Slessum! -it 
was wonderful! Its smoothness soothed; its li^tness delighted. 
The taste was vanilla with a hint of honey, but the sensation! 
Cold velvet holding winter’s ice in summer’s heat, a dessert 
bowl of snowballs. His rough tongue licked ■the bowl dean, and 
he sank back into his bed in quiet contentment, stidy^ milly 
drops depending from his snout whiskers. In all his days, of 
foraging and gourmeting and enthusiastic eating, he had never 
tasted anything so sublune. 

He wanted more. 

Two days, four dozen tests, and ten bowls of ice-cream later, 
he sat propped up in bed, eating a dish of Peanut Butter 
Fudge Ripple and staring at the sno^wy flickering on the 
glass of the box against the wall facing his "-bed. The box 
looked like wood but was not; the sno^wy image on it looked 
familiar. He scooped ice-cream into his mouth (yesterday he 
had demonstrated tool-using abilities, and now they were letting 
him eat with a spoon, though a fork or a knife seemed to be out 
of the question) and struggled to remember why the picture box 
seen«d familiar. He associated it with someone, an old friend, an 
odd bumbling tunnelhng feUow with a talent for saying exactly 
the ■wrong thing. But he couldn’t remember the old friend’s 
name, or the name of the machine. 

A nurse entered with a cup of pills and a cup of ■water.- He 
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did not mind eating their pills and taJdng their tests so nrcch 
now that th^ gave him snowballs (thev called it ic^-crectK, a 
good name) whenever be pleaded with his e mp^ - bowl, vhidj 
he wouldn’t give bade to them. 

The nurse set the tray down on the m^itstand. ‘Watching tee 
vee, huh?’ she asked. ‘What yon watdnng?’ She held out a paper 
cup fun of pnis. Barelvgiancing at he:; he took the cup, upended 
it over the ice-cream, and continusd hovelling the dess^ into 
his mouth. 

*1 prefer M & Ms, myself,’ said the nurse, lau^iing. She 
frowned at the ^ass-frrated box (fee r«, he remembered). 
‘You don’t want to watch f^, do you? Here.’ She picked 
up a fiat, button-studded rectan^e from the m'ghtstand and 
pointed it at the tee vee. The snow vanished and there were 
human beings, moving and talking right there on the box in 
front of him. One of the human beinp was wearing a long 
white coat and a symp athetic expression as he placed a hand 
on the shoulder of a crying woman with orange hair, ‘hlarsha, 
you have to enjoy the time you’ve got left,’ the man was saving. 
“Let Brett go to Paris with that model and get on with your life. 
The dock is ticking.’ He smiled warmly. ‘Eto you want some . . . 
coffee?’ 

The nurse watched the tee vee with grave concern. ‘Oh, it’s 
so sad,’ she said. ‘See, Marsha has an incurable brain virus, and 
every week she forgets who she is. She keeps thinking that her 
b oyfri end Brett wants to run away to Paris with a hi^-fashion 
model named Saffron, but Brett died in a tragic safari aeddent 
years ago, only Marsha can’t remember. And she’s really 
married to Dr Strong there, but she doesn’t remember and 
he doesn’t tell her because it’s too pamful for him and she’ll 
just foiget again next week anyway.’ 

Fungie finished his ice-cream and held the bowi up to her. A 
pleasant rosy ^ow wus beginning to spread inside him. 

‘More?’ she asked. 

He pointed to his mouth and she laughed and patted his head. 
‘You’re are so cafe!’ she said, and left with her tray. 

He picked up the fiat box. 


cHck! fl/fer kis reiurr, to Washinpem tk^ presiderd be^zr. 
rnating zrith top WhiU Houze cdoisorz. Icier k^ told reperi- 
erz cHck! /fere ytn., dammit' Bui rrkei do you. ccrc; you dor. ’i 
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have any room in your life for c^ckl a word from our sponso 
while we’re waiting for word fnm thepresident click! so lei 
take another look at his run! He’s got the classic style 0 / ridin 
saddle broncs - look at that! Set-outs, reach, and lift on the 
rein! That’s what the officials look for, and thafU get hit 
another horse dickl to help prevent leahs, Luvs have Lea 
Guard, a two-step system that catches and distributes didi 
the servicemen overseas is on a six-we^ rotation basis unii 
they get their new arrivals, which are clickl the latest Fal 
fashions for a fraction of the cost! So when you’re shoppin 
for cloiha, remember click! the correct answer is ’Thoma 
Jefferson’ for ten points! Now, MissHonkley, would you lik 
to spin the Big Wheel, or would you like didd the matin 
habits of the Thompson’s gazeUe are easily demonstrated b 
elide! an eighteen-piece heavy-metal screwdriver set fror 
Craftsman, fuUy warrantied didd as long as the alimon 
keeps coming in, a-hahahaha! But seriously, folks, it’s dick 
a nice country music video, ain’t it? And I was a-thinkin 
if Kitty Wells hadda married Cemway Twitty, her ttame’t 
be dit^ 


The commercials taught him more than arything else he 
on tee vee. He learned that human beinp drank beer, O 
and Pepsi, usually on the beach. Th^ ate pizza, hamburj 
‘ and candy in mass quantities and usually in laughing groi 
They suffered from headaches, backaches, dandruff, b^ bre 
pimples, heartburn, foot odour, tooth decay, itchy ruimy ! 
sations, stained dentures, post-nasal drip, static <ing, and 
heartbreak of psoriasis. They wanted dose shaves, no wait 
zero to sixty in seven seconds, cost-fiee checking, instant lu 
low-cost auto insurance, all the taste and half the calories, 
to have it their way. Somehow their mating habits were tiei 
to all these thinp. 

Many thinp puzzled him. You said ‘No’ to drup, but w 
you were sick you took medicine. He could not figme out 
difference between a drug and a medicine. Concerned gro 
fought to keep human sexual behaviour from tdevision, 
ninety per cent of what Fungle saw on tee vee related to hnr 
sexud behaviour. A talk show deaying television violence ' 
sponsored by Raid Ant and Roach Killer. Criminals v 
punished unless they had helped make the laws they bn 
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News articles on handgun control were followed by scenes 
from the next episode of Nightscope. Huge resources were 
expended to inform people to conserve enei^ and resources. 
Lucy and Ricky always did incomprehensibly stupid things. 
People paid Hallmark to express their sincerest good wishes. 
Candy companies, did not ui^ eaters to brush their teeth; 
toothpaste companies did not urge brushers to avoid candy. 

He learned how to readily identify villains and heroes, 
that a car was a religious object, that everyone was going 
to win the Lottery, that game-show contestants jumped up 
and down, that people drr^g smoke-belching cars across the 
grey concrete islands of the cities were environmentalists, and 
- most incredible of all - that the stories told on the news weren’t 
stories at all. 

Most of what he saw would have horrified him, had it not 
left him completely numb. He didn’t know the Hopi Indian 
word koyaanisqatsi, which meant ‘crazy life’ or ‘life out of 
balance’, but after watching television he certainly would have 
understood its essence. 

One afternoon he was trying to imtangle the complex knot 
of relationships between somewhat unlikely characters and a 
human being on something called The Muppet Show. He was 
sitting in a metal-and-plastic chair, finishing his third bowl of 
ice-cream for the day (Peppermint Stick Bubblegum Chuiik), 
while an orderly changed his bed linen. He clanked the spoon 
in the empty bowl, then held the bowl high, not looking away 
from Kermit the Frog arguing with Fozzie Bear. ‘Ahh, tiiat be 
delickshus,’ he said contentedly. ‘One more bowl o’ that’ll set 
me right, I think.’ 

He stopped. 

Fozzie Bear said Wukka-wukka-wukka. 

Slowly he turned. 

The orderly was staring at him, wide-eyed, pillowcase in 
hand. 

Calmly he lowered the bowl. A thrown stone’s gone, his father 
useta say. 

The orderly glanced at the muppets on the tee vee. 'eQue? 
(Que, (Que?’ the stunned woman repeated. 

Kermit said Hi-ho. 

Fungle pointed at the tee vee. ‘It were him,’ he said. ‘I didn t 
say nothin’.’ 
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KUowcase and a31, ttie orderly ran screaming from the 
room. 

Little Foot’s name was FungU. He was a gnole, Fungle the 
gnole. No one ever learned the name of the orderly who 
had held history’s first spoken conversation between a human 
and a non-human (mostiy because the orderly was a recent 
immigrant who insisted on anonymity), but the Washington 
Post scooped the competition in next morning’s edition. By 
noon the networks were banging on Walter Reed’s doors. SGfce 
Wallace was buttonholing hospital personnel to ask probing 
uestions. Ted Koppel wanted an appearance on Nightline. 
lavid Letterman wanted a Stupid Pet Trick, on video if he had 
). Barbara Walters wanted an interview. Larry King offered to 
roadcast from Fungle’s bedside. Carl Sagan, Desmond Morris, 
nd Stephen Jay Gould pulled strings for an opportunity to ask 
jme of the thousands of questions tiiey had. All interviews were 
rmly declined by Walter Reed’s PR director, who was mostly 
n extension of the White House’s PR machhie. The National 
nquirer published one an 3 nivay. Greenpeace demanded that 
noles be declared an endangered species, then seemingly 
Qntradicted itself and decided that, as a United States citizen, 
ungle was entitled to representation under the Constitution, 
“ursuing this latter logic, the American Civil liberties Union 
uestioned the legality of Fun^e’s detainment and filed a 
iwsuit 

Fungle the gnole was unavailable throughout, for now he 
■as undergoing an exhaustive battery of pqrchological exami- 
ations. 
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In a world of nine-day wonders, fifteen-minute fame, and 
thirty-second newsbites, Fungle fte gnole, Little Foot, the 
mountain-man mole, was a media miracle. The President of 
the United States was still smarting from an inconclusive 
military action in the Middle East; the nation itself was in 
a recession from its expense. The Dow-Jones was closing at 
record lows, oil and housing prices were at an all-time high, 
the national census debacle had created a shortage in fed- 
eral aid to state agencies. Last winter had held the coldest 
national average temperatures in eighty-nine years, further 
depleting oil and coal resources, while the summer had lofted 
record highs and an attendant crime wave of unprecedented 
proportions. 

The debate continued between proponents of global warm- 
ing versus global cooling; all anyone felt sure of was that 
something was very wrong and pollution was a major cause. 
The most conspicuously thriving industry was the Hollywood 
fantasy mill: box-office business was brisk, and for the firet 
time the videogame industiy’s profits eclipsed tinseltown s. 
Economists dourly pointed out that entertainment mdustaes 
have traditionally thrived during national decline. Headhnes 
and anchorpeople repeated pretty much the same message day 
after day - It's not any belter today! 

Enter Fungle the gnole. He didn t fix any of this; he di^ t 
really even alleviate any of it - not at first At first he this 
year’s Pet Rock, a major novelty but an irrelevant one. In fact, 
it was his very irrelevance to what the majonty of people saw 
as ‘the real world’ or ‘everyday Ufe’ that accounted ^^ungk s 
massive popularity - for, in a world where fantasy film^'^re 
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‘RccSy Mctnrfain Blgii') by The FcnGals. Had coTnpanylsTryers 
not advised prcdeccs mtS Fcngie’s crdoensaip and legal status 
were dstsnnin^ tnis pcprslarity vTocId have* peaied vdth fee 
Everest of attajnable fame in America: a pict ur e of Fnngie on 
a McDcnaid's drinking ^ass. 

Far^^intcnuz v»as the bmrrord of the day, coined on a 
magarine cover devoted to both Fcngie the phenomenon and 
Fnnrie the creature- SmcJZ is Bi^ ran more one tabloid 
headline- Walter Reed’s press secretary -was forced to hire 
(after ensuring feat salaries -were at go vern ment emense) tvro 
fuH-thne secretaries, mailrocm help, and a PR assistant jnst 
to handle fee volume of maS that poured iu, not to mention 
oners for endorsements, requests to judge beaui^ pageants, 
dedicate sh o p pin g malls, attend re vi v a l meetinp, and host 
Sdurzcy Ni^ Uze. Parents b r oug h t a food of childrsn to 
Walter Reed and demanded th^ be aHovred to see little Foot 
Pushing past the crovrd that surrounded the hospital hoping 
for a g&nse of fee creature, igncrfug ruicrophcces thrust into 
their faces, the PR stari sorted mail, ferew away nonsense, used 
VTord-procsssing p rrgr a -’c to mass-mail thousands of generic 
personalised replies, and rephed to all offers vrife a polite but 
fcn ‘Thanks, but no thanks.’ 

Ufz attennried a serious treatment on fee origins of the gnole, 
but the artides were skimpy and fee pictures ivere large. The 
frst ludd and schclariy prcbings into fee Fungie mystery 
anpeared in Omni and 'S^iTiins. Before long academics were 
arguing with their janitors ahcut fee guole. Everybody had an 


cpmici:. 

Ihdndihg the presiderri. Els axiviscrs reminded him feat he 
had bad fee gncle transferred from a backwater hospital to 
Walter Reed to put the creature m the limelignt and form a 
nc sitive asscoiaticn wife it because tests had indicated that 
cecpie emnathised wife fee gnole — few it, naturally 
and right of: the hah Especially children^ The^hcpe was feat 
an avuncular, protective public image toward fee^ gncle would 
cause some of feat good feeling to run c5 onto fee presideirt, 
whose hnaae could use a little gccd feeling after fee SBddle 
East fasccT Web, eveiris had far surpassed their hopes, and 


cecole didn’t just liks fee gnole, they were cemancmg^ 
to it as if Funrie were seme sort of Ccnstrtutrcnal prrviiege. 
Freedom of soeerir, feeedom of fee press, freecem to visit 
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THE GNOLE: MISSING LINK? 

By Dr. Russel Kinney 


-^Mr 9 CMt» na em t /n fL ‘ Mi y ^ rmHertoCae^t»ewa*fturvff>. 

ing ttmein c/ McrnHiim. hrti mymrtjut 0 net fsrnat em m 

tfiotAa t9 Pie tr*f tunhort cf rm uhoi9 tan^. wfiM fit rmt/tg 
Pon g h Sa a . bottss tawai s m ht x iorrrty 

OMrrW ft«15W0VAW «« fiOtWTSfV 
in O^ratt Aflffv r pet s gf Jiata f97Q 


T he •ffwiinB Kr**-thete two «vords rrtArd *nd 

wnh myitery and cxoterrvnt; a ho^r a f nedem 
Qunt by pakomotoc^ tnd engropoioortti noUr^g in 
the remett tardt d time a p o te f itja t esustn. avtn brother. 
Mjtq man to tp«-a re manea cerml nate d ^ Oarwin't On 
tha Offfin of Sfitcitt. pubCshad In 1f59. which cheo rtrrt 
that man had avohrtd from a primata arcattor. 

Dtfwin'a theory. t«heiy etattd, wat that tinea the 
rvproductiva powen et arknait and ptants pe w taCy far 
outpace the tvtlable food tuppfy. there it in nah#a a 
conttam ttf irggta for e iUte n ea on the party ef every Wing 
bang. Since animaft vary mdrviduaBy. the meet der ed y 
adapted wfl revive and leave efitprt^ which wfl Inhem 
and. in thee ban. erht a nea the pene tg ar ito w m ert they have 
eOtamed from their aneaftort. eeeauta the ttrucTfe for Ife 
is ineettarn. thrt eondrual proceu promertta aneSets tSew 
changci in bodily form ay Wing ertanm are aubrteted to 
different natural cnvrormenca. £ffercr« encmiet. and ai the 
rciyrtudey agatnyt which Ifa hat ttr u g g ied down the age*. 
Oarvm att^med that the rtta of man cama from the dow. 
incremental gains he mada through rutixii selection whitft 
started at least three mSon years ago whh the f«at 
prot ch omiradt. 

By the beg tf veng of the twe n t i eth centvy the ape origins 
of man were wt* estabSshed— from chrm panr ee H was a 
guck stag to Java man and then to Neanderthal and modem 
man. But not an ru hropotegi m wert corwerts to Darww 
hm. In 19t8. F. Wood Jones, a d^sbngvshed BngSsh 
anatomist, cap re tt ed the hem i c wew that man arose from 
tars«id rath^ than an an b rupgat ancestry. The larsief 
f/arsi/y specl/umt. a l ar ge -eyed trsmal about the sot ef a 
kitten, has a brain and ether charactertsbes which place it en 
a par with the tower primates. Wood Jones daimed that 
although present-day tarsiers arc bee dwtCcrs. xr*t bee- 
Wng tpecafcnbon tws evohed from ta/*r tarsod a r ea st a rs 
that wa&ed on the ground. 

Wood Jones* theones were vigorously refuted by 
pnmatoiog>sts. and even today the orthodcs view persms 
that man is a 'made-over ape,* with the homnd fam^ bee 
of man br an eiwig ctf from the prmata Stock bdow the 
greate ape ine up ano A. afrtcarvt. H. habXt. and H. 
wecfus. and most a n thr o petegists beteve categorcasy that 
from thrs remarkable fam^y H. aapims. 'man the wise.* it 
the sole tunrvor. 

Wood Jones msisied that the Iwnan Ine Is vtnr anoere. 
gomg back tern of mdliont cf years to the Tenary Pmod. 


ft^geserg eat the ancestors cf rrsan were •amai. aedve 
aramals.* 

Now. I have C*a v is io n. Imagine eat. bi tn dark, 
arboreal gieem ef an aneiant forest, an smal tfiy eraacre 
hesKttet. srvrrng the dar* ab wfe Ks trout lor danger 
ai gr a f i as It w iig i es ma net m C a. Weona. and ea ttaftbig 
sabre-tooeed bgar en a plabi beyond ea edge ef ea 
forest. It tees rhan. too. HaeSng In pad^ bringing down Cie 
bison wid\ stone ihrtsaes. taamg flash jpars w<p»bfexdy hay 

and gorging en Pw r ema in a. The embxt ftsafs away bco 
the dark shadows cf Iht toress'g rarr ea re usdergrowth. an 
eutettt. erect en two feet*a grebi 

CetJd f« gneSt ba et tm homMd far-^T I baievt 
•from the few facts en da oeabae rwOa a^aUtM by tfw 
kVaher need Hespftaf after Its unkmdy and tragie death, and 
from my ewn personal c fe ter< atk ji » cf the talav ia ion bana- 
missierw from I.C.U.a->b»t no ror^tM (ape) can metch dm 
bTtenybrtiortfii p between man and gneSa. 



Is n pcssJtIt that fmmta da a b eiond b« Tardary PtAoS 
were two separate fam&ct. ena a tret ximtar mcMng «p 
through mSorv ef rears to b e ee ma man. whia Ks gender 
Mother, an earth dweker. moy » 3 inco the dbk habi ti t d r« 
forests to e»ea»e. wdmown to maa bco tha gnoNT Tha 
TheughS ts catachysnec bnpoja man whh ad Na mek«ad 
aeeAgenea m laced with perh ap s a dmo wi edy ng ar e b p r 
CTesnre»pce»bfr a desa rgcsove— bveut^ its mwi 
Mrrmd of eveluoon, may have aegtared acnaat and manof 
powers far bi excess ef eta Own. qq 

n 
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The crowd was getting abit testy. Kids were asMngbeseeching 
questions, and their parents were getting bent out of shape 
that no answers seemed forthcoming. The protective image 
might badefire if America didn’t get the ultimate talking dog 
and dancing bear bread-and-circus act it wanted - the show 
it needed. 

Fun^e had to appear on tee vee. The nation demanded it 

But who would carry the message? 

White House negotiations with ABC, CBS, NBC, TBS, Md 
Fox were like an international foreign-policy summit meeting. 
Qosed doors, hard bargaining. ‘The President of the Unit^ 
States does not sell television shows,’ his press secretary harshly 
reminded those network executives attempting to outbid their 
competition. This wasn’t the Ol3unpics broadcast concession; 
this was news. Either the networks cooperated in delivering it 
to the people together (and everybo<ty shared the wealth), or 
there would be no show (and noboefy made nothing). 

So: a two-hour extravaganza, a retrospective. An Event 

But who would conduct Idstory’s first interview with a 
non-human intelligence? 

Qosed doors and hard bargaining. Cormie Chimg, Barbara 
Walters, Dan Rather, Ted Koppel? Respectable, certainty; authori- 
tative, without doubt But every time anyone tried to imagine 
one of them interviewing something like a real live muppet the 
image just didn’t come off. The respectability, the authority was 
somehow eroded. 

Carl Sagan? Stephen Jay Gould? Desmond Morris? Good 
scientists, great popularisers. But the ratings 

Letterman? Aisenio? Too trendy. 

The press secretary slapped both palms on the thick-varnished 
table and stood. ‘Gentlemen, ladies,’ he said. ‘We can throw 
names out all day and not get anywhere.’ He looked around 
the meeting room. ‘Let’s try this: I’m going to describe what 
I think are the qualities we need in an interviewer for Fun^e 
the gnole.^ \^at I want you to do is write down three people 
this description suggests to you, and submit your suggestions 
anonymously before we break for lunch. Howard? Can you get 
us a shoebox, or something?’ 

Howard could. 

“Fine. Now, as I see it, we need someone facile, someone able 
to work out of his depth like it’s the most natural thing on 
earth, someone who can put a non-human at ease and dig deep 



for personal information while at the same time holding the 
affection of a potential audience of one billion viewers. We’re 
looking for someone who can spot a gaffe coming, divert it, and 
recover quickly. Someone with histoiy, someone with whom the 
audience empathises eveiy bit as much as they empathise with 
the gnole. Between the gnole and our interviewer there has to 
be chemistry, charisma and wit, as well as a deeply serious 
undercurrent This person is going to be an ambassador as well 
as an interviewer, a host and diplomat as well as a personality. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we’re looking for someone who’s an 
American institution imto his or her self.’ 

Fourteen pens scribbled on fourteen pads. Pages were tom 
from their adhesive bindings and placed into the ballot box. 
Everybody broke for lunch. 

The press secretary smiled as he read the suggestions. The 
same name was number one on nine of the fourteen su^estions, 
and occurred as number two or three on the remaining five. 
Apparently even the competition was forced to admit that only 
one person seemed to fill the bill. 

When the network representatives returned from lunch and 
martinis, the press secretary smiled (a more official expression 
than his private smile) and informed them that they had all 
reached a decision. He told them who they had picked, and it 
was a sign of the wirmer’s perfect appropriateness that even 
those who hadn’t named him number one nodded reluctantly. 

The press secretary called the president, who agreed with their 
decision. Both the president and his press secreta^ thanked 
each other sombrely for a job well done. The president hung 
up, giggled like a fool, and rubbed his hands briskly. 

The press secretary gave the NBC executive a thumbs-up. 
The NBC executive grirmed with an odd mixture of triumph 
and embarrassment as he picked up his cellular phone and 
called Hollywood, California, where he spoke at length with 
agents and lawyers representing Johnny Carson. 

Karbolic Earthcreep was pla3nng with his ant farm when Neema 
called out to him from across the cavern. Sometimes Ka watched 
the ants for hours, taking pleasure in their digging, their aimless 
efficiency. Sometimes he dropped in bits of fine, coloured glass, 
and over time the ant farm became an abstract mosaic of colours 
and pathwa}^. He couldn’t bear the thought of c^riciously 
shaking the clear window, the way some people did, ^-’^-.the 
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Neema nodded. ‘Ktchers an’ all. He’s on there a lot now, Ka. 
I’m feared for him. He’s 

The picture fuzzed over but the sound cleared: - from our 
sponsors. Be sure to tune in Saturday, eight o'clock Eastern 
Standard Time, right here on this channel, as we bring you live, 
from Waller Reed Hospital in our nation’s capital, history’s first 
interview with Fungle the gnole! A two-hour worldwide special 
hosted by Johnny Carson. Don’t miss your close encounter with 
Fungle the gnole!’ 

‘Saturday,’ said Neema. ‘That’s two days, Ka.’ 

Ka look^ at the ^ost machine giimty. ‘If them beasties’ve 
got hblda him,’ he said, ‘there’s no teUin’ what mischief’s up.’ 

‘He can’t carry on his mission,* said Neema. ‘An’ he told us 
there weren’t much time.’ 

They glanced at one another. It held only a few seconds, 
but volumes of meaning were exchanged. Neema could see Ka 
thinking, I am not gonna look at that loony-bird! and Ka could 
see Neema thinking. Oh, yes, you are! 

Before Neema resumed gathering Lunabird pieces to mend 
and reattach; before Ka sighed and resignedly removed the 
leather bag tom around his neck, the bag that contained the 
magnetite crystal that powered the craft, one final thou^t 
parted their silent communion: but there’s really only one way 
for us to get there in time, isn’t there? 



Heeeeeeere's Funglef 


They wanted him lucid for the broadcast, so th^ stopped filling 
his veins with the liquids that numbed ids mind and took him 
away from his self. They linuted him to a quart of ice-cream per 
day, any flavour he liked. Under pressure from the American 
Ci^ liberties Union, Amnesty International, Greenpeace, the 
American Bar Association, People for the American Way, PEN, 
and - ironically - the American Sodety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, by presidential decree a spedal fro tern 
passport that avoided specifying nationality was issued to 
Fungle Foxwit the gnole. Fungle was a dtizen of the world, the 
president’s main speech writer suggested to him, a nationless 
ambassador. 

The president had mixed feelings about this. 

Unaware of the vast whirlpool of media, political, commerdal, 
and technical activity swirling arovmd him, Fungle ate Ben & 
Jerry’s Chunky Monkey ice-cream (the company had already 
tried to contact him about marketing a new all-natural flavour 
called Gnutty Gnole, or perhaps Fungleberry) and watched 
tdevision. Nurses had taken to banging out witii him oh duty 
and off; his charm was simply irresistible. They read the TP 
Guide to him, and explained the entries so that he could pick 
out programmes that seemed interesting. They brought him 
pictures to autog^h for children, boyfriends, girlfriends, and 
pets; a baseball signed by the Yankees (who had unforhmately 
sweated out another mediocre season); smuggled scoops of 
cafeteria ice-cream; and the good wishes of the world. Th^ 
told him how much their children loved him. They asked his 
advice for Fungle Hallowe’en costumes, for that holiday was 
imminent. They oohed and ahhed over the enormous flower 
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arrangements sent by the president, Elton John and Michael 
Jackson, as well as those sent by other, lesser luminaries. It 
had not been long before there were more flowers and cards 
than Fungle’s room could contain, and he had asked if they 
could be distributed among the patients at the hospital, young 
and old alike. 

Even through the cloudy liquids in his veins that had fogged 
his brain, he could feel the fear and pain among hundreds of 
humans stacked like cordwood and arrayed in rows throughout 
the immense hive of the hospital, and the thought of easing 
that suffering even for a moment by giving beautiful flowers 
and well-wishing cards charged witt the goodwill energy of 
children alleviated his heartache a fraction. He had also asked 
if he could visit the children’s wing, but he had been refused. The 
night-shift nurses had conspired to smuggle him there an3rway. 
Thq^ were caught gnole-handed in the halls one evening; the 
nmrses were summarily fixed and Fun^e was returned to his 
oxygen tent post haste. The nurses were replaced by more 
taciturn medical aides with higher security clearances, but even 
these steel providers had eventually velveteened under Fungle’s 
ingenuous charm and curiosity. 

The doctors were another story. Where Fungle nodded at 
the nurses’ soap-opera gossip and clucked sympathetically at 
poor life-affecting decisions made by the characters on daytime 
television, the gnole was totally unable to communicate with 
the straight-spined whitecoats who examined him. They chased 
the nurses from his room and impassively read the latest status 
reports on the Incite clipboard attached to his bed. Thty asked 
the nurses how he was feeling, but never Fungle himself. The 
only exceptions were the zoologists and animal behaviourists 
who tested him, and thq^^ merely cooed emptily as if he were 
a puppy dog. 

He came to realise that thqr were afraid of him. 

They were afraid of him because they were threatened by 
him. 

They were threatened by him because scientists are people 
who live by the power of the mind, and throughout most of 
their history human beings have believed in the primacy of the 
human mind. Religious dogma and scientific doctrine held that 
the human mind is an entity imique in all the world, if not in 
all of nature itself. The mind of an ape is a clownish shadow; 
the mind of a dolphin is alien enough to be undemonstrable. 
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What other mind existed by which to compare this pinnad* 
evolution? None - until now. 

So, it was easier for the more dogmatic among scientists i 
physicians to treat Fungle as an anomaly, a dancing hca 
for ‘the amazing thing about a dancmg bear is not how ^ 
it dances, but that it ifcuices at all.’ 

aear-headed now, and with a sense of his history if not 
mission gradually restored, Fungle did not try to win o 
these adherents to orthodcng^, these spedocentric inspech 
He could, he realised, use their blindness to his advant^. 

On the television came a commerdal for his interview v 
Johnny Carson. Nobody had bothered to actually tell Fun 
he was going to be interviewed on the tee vee; lately 
learned more about his status (and the difference betwi 
its depiction and reality) from the tdevision than from ; 
information acquired from the hospital staff. It seemed nob< 
took his television watching seriously. He appeared mind! 
and harmless watching television, no more capable of glean 
intelligence from it than those apes who are entertained by 

Apparently humans had never watched themselves watdi 
television. 

So Fungle finished his ice-cream and beamed innocently 
the nurse attending him and watched The Tonight Show starr 
Johnny Carson. He compared what he was slowly regaining 
himself to what he heard about himself on the television. He a 
' compared what he knew of human reality to what appeared 
the television, and the huge gap between the two was the m 
informative of all. 

Truth be Imown, Fungle delighted in television, every seco 
of it- especially coinmercials. He knew that its incessant bam 
was polluting his mind as smrely as the humans themselves w 
polluting their world {their world - as if thqr had a bill of sal' 
But television was like a spy that everyone knew about and 
took for granted and ignored, giving it access to places in th 
lives and psyches they would never have ^ven their clos 
loved ones. 

From his bed in ICU 2 Fungle was a Lilliputian in the la 
of Gulhvers, a Munchkin in a world of Dorothyrs. He looked, 
listened, and he learned. 

Johnny waived any fee for the Fungle broadcast but insisted tl 
shooting take place at the familiar NBC studios in Burbank. E 
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Walter Reed spokesmen (by now mouthpieces for government 
policy regarding Fungle gnole) were adamant; the security 
risk was' too great, and this was in no way to be construed as 
another episode of The Tonight Show, however special; other 
networks were carrying the show and had the right to prevent 
any display of network favoiuitism. 

Two days before air time it was agreed that the interview 
would take place in Walter Reed’s physiotherapy gymnasitun, 
which would be converted for location shooting. Johnny, Doc, 
and a trimmed-down version of the band would fly from Los 
Angeles to Washington, D.C. The president woifld tape an 
opening salutation; the vice-president would be on hand to 
present Fun^e with his special passport; there would be a brief 
documentary detailing what was known about the discovery, 
origins, and nature of Fvmgle and of gnoles in general; and then 
the interview would commence before a live audience. 

The White House press secretary attempted to force a ten- 
second tape delay into the broadcast Every network carrier 
threatened lawsuits for breach of First Amendment rights, 
claiming governmental pre-censorship. The Fungle show was 
live, it was news, and most important it was live news, and 
cutting a sin^e word from it made it neither. 

Furflier hamstringing the government, the networks then 
carried the tape-delay story as news. The press secretary 
hastily abandoned the effort to control the broadcast’s outcome, 
however marginally. 

The day of the broadcast arrived. 

‘Look, I dunno how it’s s’posed to go in! I thought ya just shoved 
it into that thing’s beak and it flew!’ 

They were just inside the entrance to the abandoned mine. 
The Lrmabird faced the late afternoon like an andent, arthritic 
pteranodon warming its brittle and soon-to-be-fossilised bones 
in the waning siunmer heat. Ka and Neema regarded the craft 
with varied expressions: Neema like a serious inventor who 
does not understand why her latest mousetrap has not caught 
a mouse, Ka like a museum spectator who has been told that 
the sheet of newsp^er he is looking at was once a paper boat 
Thor Heyerdahl had sailed from Micronesia to Los Angeles to 
prove yet another theory. 

The Lunabird’s beak bit the magnetite crystal, which glittered 
in the late-aftemoon light slanting through the tall firs. The 
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vessd looked about as airworthy as a cow, thou^ nowhere 
near as elegant 

T don’t know what else to do, Ka,’ Neema confessed. Tf we 
don’t get underway soon - well, who knows where Fun^e’ll end 
up after tonight? This is the only place we can say fer sure where 
an’ when he’ll be there.’ 

Ka frowned, scratched his head, rubbed his mottled jaw. He 
tugged the crystal from its mount in the Lunabird’s b^ and 
squinted at it in the sun. He turned the crystal upside-down and 
t back in place. T’think mebbe there’s some magicalistic 
makes it go?’ Ka asked. TCind of a lock so’s no one’ll % 

0 ain’t supposed to?’ 

emastared at the crystal. *Itcouldbe arqdhing,’ she fretted. 
»rd, a phrase, a number. And if the crj^tal’s in wrong, we 

1 try ’em for ever and not know if we said the right one.’ 
spread his hands. ‘Afs more yer speciality than me 

' he said. ‘’Bout the only magic^-type words I know is 
•adabra an’ aUakazam.’ 
e Lunabird began to creak. 

ema gaped at tire craft, which was wavering uncertainly 
as it strained against gravity. She turned her gape to Ka. 

. gaped as well, but recovered quickly and shrugged philo- 
ically. ‘Huffin’ to it, really,’ he said, 
lema set her hands on her h^s. “Well, even a blind squirrel 
an acorn sometimes,’ she observed. 

I ducked his head in chagrin. 

e Lunabird slid across the dirt floor of the mine like a large 

on pushed by a vagrant breeze. Quickly Neema grabbed on 

str^ it, and was pulled several feet along the floor for her 

ts. Ka jumped to lend a hand, but the best both of them 

1 do was slow the craft down, “nie bird-headed prow glared 

dy forward, as if determined to achieve the air degnte the 

ige that weighed it down. 

ake it stop!’ ordered Neema. 

iunno how I made it start!’ shouted Ka, 

e Lunabird was at the mouth of the mineshaft now. Ten 

arther on was a sharp dropoff. 

ell . . . dimb aboard then!’ said Neema. 

e Lunabird nosed upward. A discouraging creaking came 

the craft where Ka held the stem rudderlock in a deathgrip. 

la was already climbing iiito the pilot’s seat 

’s feet dragged the ground. The Limabird passed the 
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dropoff, and Ka’s feet dragged nothing. The gnome yelped and 
grabbed the edge of the passenger seat The Lunabird tipped 
staiboard and hsted idly toward a stand of Douglas firs. Up 
front, Neema stnig^ed with the oarlerons. The steering paddles 
resisted like oars in water as she banked left and puDed back to 
gain hei^t 

They rose, but not high enough. Branches batted them as the 
Lunabird strained slowly through the gauntlet of trees, 

Sometiiing tore loose. 

Behind Neema, Ka sputtered and yelled as pine-needles 
stung along his backside. Whatever had tom loose caused the 
Lun^ird to tilt to port and stay there. Neema thanked their 
luclgr stars they were travelling so slowly - any faster and who 
knows what might have got tom loose from the Lunabird? Ka, 
f’rinstance. 

Soon they were past the pines and rising above the timber line. 
Ka clambered aboard but did not strap himself in, for he needed 
to lie low in the passenger seat to hide from the deadly sunlight 
The sun was on the horizon and he was probably safe, but imtil 
it was dark all around him Ka wouldn’t take a chance; being 
turned to stone’s not one of your more reversible processes. He 
hunched down behind and above Neema and began removing 
pine-needles from his clothing while cursing with admirable 
improvisation. 

'Which way?’ Neema called back. 

•What?’ Ka wrong a spider from his hand and the creature 
parachuted down. 

'Which way? 

‘Oh! Why, er, um . . . north-east!’ 

Neema turned back to eye the gnome suspiciously. ‘You’re 
sure you know where this place is?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, wiffout a doubt,’ Ka replied offhandedly. ‘Got me a road 
atlas wif directions an’ all.’ He plucked a pine-needle from his 
patched pants. 

Relieved, Neema turned forward, took note of their direc- 
tion, by those evening stars that always arrive early for the 
nightly party of luminaries, and grasped the oarlerons — then 
hesitated. ‘Ka?’ she called back uncertainly. ‘Where exactly is 
your road atlas?’ 

•Why, it’s in me cavern, Neema,’ Ka replied confidently. 
‘Where else would I keep it?’ 

Shaking her head, Neema sighed. 
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vessel looked about as airworthy as a cow, thou^ nowhere 
near as elegant 

T. don’t toow what else to do, Ka,’ Neema confessed. ‘If we 
don’t get underway soon - well, who knows where Fun^e*!! end 
up after tonight? This is the only place we can say fer sure where 
an’ when he^ be there.’ 

Ka frown ed, scratched his head, rubbed his mottled jaw. He 
tugged the crystal from its mount in the Lunabird’s b^ and 
squinted at it in the sun. He turned the crystal upside-down and 
put it back in place. ‘Y’think mebbe there’s some magicalistic 
word makes it go?’ Ka asked. *Kind of a lock so’s no one’ll 
it who ain’t supposed to?’ 

t^eemastared at the ci3?stal. Ttcouldbe anything,’ she fretted, 
rord, a phrase, a number. And if the crj^tal’s in wrong, we 
Id try ’em for ever and not know if we said the ti^t one.* 
a spread his hands. *Af s mote 3rer speciality than me 
he said. ‘*6001 the only magichl-type words I know is 
icadabra an’ allakazamJ’ 
he Lrmabird began to creak. 

eema gaped at the craft, which was wavering uncertainly 
r as it strained against gravity. She turned her gape to Ka. 
!a gaped as well, but recovered quickly and sbrug^ pbilo- 
hicaliy. ‘Nuffin’ to it, really,’ he said. 

’eema set her hands on her hips. *Well, even ablind squirrel 
is an acorn sometimes,’ she observed, 
a. ducked his head in chagrin. 

he Lonabird slid across the dirt floor of the mine like alarge 
oon pushed by a vagrant breeze. Quickty Neema grabbed on 
estr^ i^ and was pulled several feet along the floor for her 
rts. Ka jumped to lend a hand, but the best both of them 
Id do was slow the craft down. The bird-headed prow gjared 
:ely forward, as if determined to adiieve the air despite the 
gage that weighed it down, 
fake it stopl’ ordered Neema. 
dimno hw I made it start!’ shouted Ka. 
he Lunabird wras at the mouth of the mineshaft now. Ten 
farther on was a sharp dropoff. 

Veil . . . dimb aboard then!’ said Neema. 

The Lunabird nosed upward. A discouraging creaking came 
from the craft where Kaheld the stem rudderlockin a dea&grip. 
Neema was already climbing into the pilot’s seat 

Ka's feet dragged the ground. The Lunabird passed the 
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dropoff, and Ka’s feet dragged nothing. The gnome yelped and 
grated the edge of the passenger seat The Lunabird tipped 
starboard and listed idly toward a stand of Dongto firs. Up 
front, Neema struggled witii the oarlerons. The steering paddles 
resisted like oars in water as she banked left and pulled back to 
gain hei^t 

They rose, but not high enough. Branches batted them as the 
Lunabird strained slowly through the gauntlet of trees. 

Something tore loose. 

Behind Neema, Ka sputtered and yelled as pine-needles 
stung along his backside. Whatever had tom loose caused the 
Lunabird to tilt to port and stay there. Neema thanked their 
lucky stars thq^ were travelling so slowly - any faster and who 
knows what might have got tom loose from the Lunabird? Ka, 
f’rinstance. 

Soon they were past the pines and rising above the timber line. 
Ka clambered aboard but did not strap himself in, for he needed 
to lie low in the passenger seat to hide from the deadly sunlight. 
The sim was on the horizon and he was probably safe, but until 
it was dark all around him Ka wouldn’t take a chance; being 
turned to stone’s not one of your more reversible processes. He 
hunched down behind and above Neema and began removing 
pine-needles from his clothing while cursing with admirable 
improvisation. 

‘Which way?’ Neema called back. 

“What?’ Ka wrung a spider from his hand and the creature 
parachuted down. 

‘Which way? 

‘Oh! Why, er, um . . . north-east!’ 

Neema turned back to eye the gnome suspiciously. ‘You’re 
sure you know where this place is?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, wiffout a doubt,’ Ka replied offhandedly. ‘Got me a road 
atlas wif directions an’ all.’ He plucked a pine-needle from his 
patched pants. 

Relieved, Neema turned forward, took note of their direc- 
tion, by those evening s^ that always arrive early for the 
nightly party of luminaries, and grasped the oarlerons - then 
hesitated. ‘Ka?’ she called back uncertainly. “Where exactly is 
your road atlas?’ 

my, it’s in me cavern, Neema,’ Ka replied confidently. 
^Vhere else would I keep it?’ ^ 

Shaking her head, Neema sighed. 
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Avoiding the view and her gaze, Ka settled back for a nap. 

Hanging askew, the LTinabird ploughed on through the air. 

‘Okay, okay, okay - one more time. Gnole boys, line up here; 
gnole girls, line up here. Remember to look for your marie, 
and no tailring before, during, or after we air. Your job is 
atmosphere, so circulate, look happy, make eveiylxxty feel 
good. Try not to scare any kids, tty not to get your cos- 
tume dirty or your head t^en off. It’s just like working at 
Disneyland, okay? 

‘All righh places everybody! Cue music! And one and ftw 
and 


*- No no no! ‘Hail to the Chief" before we roll tape, no music at 
all while he’s talking. Got it? All right 

‘Can someone get that cable out of the frame? Thank you. 
Jerry, we got that acoustical tile coming in from double-u 
whatever it is? Well, it better get here soon; the sound in 
this room really bites. Sound bites, get it? Doc’s gonna have 
a canary; it echoes like a bathroom in here. 

‘Okay, no ... I thou^t we talked about this this morning, 
Eddie. I want two overhead spots, one on Johimy and one on 
the whatsits ... I know it looks bare, but anything else is gonna 
look like we’re broadcasting from a big u^y room folia gear. 
This ain’t a documentary, son, it’s tee vee: we don’t want it to 
look like what it is! 

‘Whassat, hon? Make-up? Hair? Christ on a rubber raft, how 
should I know? Look, they bathe him, don’t they? I mean, he 
doesn’t . . . you know . . .? So we go aw naturel. Look, the gay 
ain’t selling Revlon here; just put him in that Robin Hood outfit 
th^ found him in and we’ll run with it. If Johimy can handle 
being peed on by baby baboons from the San Diego 25oo, he can 
handle - 

‘- Whassat? No, daramifc “Hail to the Chief” before we roll 
tape, and not a single solitary damn note while he’s yapping 
away. Nothing! Nada/ Zilch! Capiscei 

‘—Christ, Itonewlshouldakeptmyjobinthemailroom. Okay: 
camera two - 

Every so often they would dip down low enough to read the 
freeway signs. WASHINGTON, in reflective white letters on 
green, followed by a number. The number kept getting smaller, 
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so Ka figured they must be getting closer. At first they took 
precautions to prevent being spotted, but as time grew shorter 
thqr cared less and less. Most recently they had flown low 
enou^ to cause a traffic jam on I-95. 

Despite their ui^[ency, despite their preoccupation with not 
falling out of the air in the listing Lunabird, despite Ka’s 
airsickness, Neema and Ka were overwhelmed by the sights 
and sounds and smells and sheer magnitude and busyness of 
the Land of No. The humans were everywhere Who could have 
imagined? And not only were they ever3rwhere, but wherever 
they were they annoimced their presence by altering the land to 
claim it indisputably for their own and evicting any non-human 
tenants - those not h'censed and collared, anyway. Grass was 
something tamed in squared-off plots. Dwellings were differen- 
tiated by colour and little else. 

Masses of beetle cars stampeded the concrete trails the way 
buffalo herds had once owned the Midwestern plains - but the 
buffalo had commingled with the land, and the automobile 
usurped it In a sense the buffalo had vanished to make way 
for the automobile. Factories vomited smoke into the air and 
urinated waste into the watery mammoth infants spewing from 
either end. Rising heat from concrete plains trapped tainted 
air above the megalopolis. The smell made Ka and Neema 
nauseous. 

From on high the Land of No was an enormous grid, as 
if to announce to aH and sundry, Nope! This didn’t grow 
here! We built it! As night fell it became hard to determine 
true north because the cily light below bleached starlight 
above. Yet by night there was also something majestic about 
the Land of No, something timeless and ethereal. It was 
a glowing faetyland of motion and colour, stationary fights 
that contoured millions of lives, gliding lights in the air and 
along the ground. The Lunabird slipped among them like a 
spirit bird revered by a less hurried breed of humans who 
had lived in this very region only a few score decades ago 
when the land had been land and not something covering 
the land. 

Neema and Ka wanted very much to rescue Fungle, but the 
farther into the Land of No they flew, the more they realised th^ 
were travelling through a realm beyond their imderstanding, 
and thty were awestruck and very much afraid. 
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Close Encounters 

by STEVEN R. BOYETT 

Illustrations by Octavio Umberto 

I’m ’bactelage’ at Walter Reed Hospital wait- 
ing to interview the biggest media sensation since 
the Katies turned left at Greenland, and the first 
thought that comes to mind when the small furry 
creature enters the room is. Great costume! Is this 
what movies have done to us? 

One of the eve^resent guards blocks my way 
when I vie for a viev/. ‘No pictures,’ he says, and 
suddenly his pistol looks bigger than a moment ago. 

No problem: hotshot illustrator Octavio Umberto 
scribbles furiously while the Furred One displays 
an admittedly charming mixture of self-possession 
and unworidliness as he caroms around the room. 
There's a shoddy upright piano in a comer near 
the cheesy snacks. Seeing it, the Furry Phenom 
dashes to tiie bench arid reaches up from a 
child's height to tickle the ivories. Great furbalis 
of fire: this kid can play! But after only a few 
improv bars he stops and stares in frustration at 
his hands, whicrfr can't span greater than a fifth. 

And then he’s headed somewhere else, piano 
forgotten, before this prospective interviewer can 
get a line on him. His guard wears a Walkman on 
his belt. The seated man in the comer - who's so 
inconspicuously dressed that he has to be a Federal 
agent - straightens when the Gnoie Wonder asks 
the guard if ha can examine it. 

Great Scott-that voice! It’s sort of an Aj^alachian 
accent by way of Monty Python, "niis ain’t no 
audio-animatronic! 

The Walkman holds his interest only momen- 
tarily (perhaps further proof of his intelligence), 
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of the Furred Kind 


and then he’s off again. In the midst of getting 
himself . . . well, groomed, you’d have to call it, he 
catches sight of me jotting away In my notebook. 
He frowms, leans forward, and points at me. The 
migraine I’ve had all day disappears. He opens his 
mouth to say something, and the door opens and 
someone rushes in to tell him he has ten minutes 
before air time, everybody else out, please. Umberto 
throws me a worried glance and I shrug; v/e’ll 
assemble this one post facto. The Media Mammal 
seems simultaneously befuddled and tickled by all 
the attentive hustle-bustle. 

The guard - runner-up in the Saddam Hussein Mr 
Congeniality Contest - ushers us firmly toward the 
door. In a last desperate attempt to ask something 
resembling an interview question, so that Umberto 
and I can justify our first-class air fare and the hotel 
room with the now-empty refrigerator, I holler: 'Mr 
Gnole - what do you think of our world?’ 

Without hesitation he calls back: ‘Oh, I don’t think 
it’s yours entirely,’ His tone, though chiding, is also 
friendly. As the door shuts he calls out, ‘An’ if you’ll 
stop drinkin’ that vile brown liquid, yer headaches’ll 
go away!’ 

An hour later he performs a miracle and floats 
Johnny Carson around a converted gymnasium. 
Even more miraculous, his ratings top the Super 
Bowl’s. 

Meanwhile, I’ve switched to decaf. 
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'Little Foot speaks! Stay tuned for history’s most unusual iiOermea! 
Thirty minutes from nowP 

Fvm^e waited in something called ‘tte green room’ (thougji it 
was white and not green at all). B^de him a doctor drank 
corrosive brown liquid from a red and white metal cylinder 
like those Fungle’s friend Ka collected by the hundred. Fungle 
recalled finding such a cylinder on the day of his Equinox fe^ 
the day that had started all of . . . what? 

What was he in the midst of? What had been interrupt- 
ed? 

He could not remember. 

He did recall that he had wanted to destroy the cylinder 
because it was a s3mibol of human encroachment on his pastoral 
world, but had saved it for Ka instead. 

Ka... 

Some things had come back to him. Slowly, surely. Who he 
was, where he was from. Names had returned: Ka, Neema, 
Musrum. Wisp, Froog, Peapod. A Parliament of Personages. 
He remembered them: their faces, merriment, sorrow, stories, 
departures. 

But other names remained only words: Moloni. Yanto, 
Theverat. 

Baphomet 

Fimgle shivered. 

On a table against one white wall of the green room were 
cubes of cheese and slices of bread and meat speared by slivers 
of wood. People kept asking Fimgle if he wanted an5rthing to eat, 
probably just as an excuse to speak to him. He kept refusing. 
Fungle remembered the panicked warninp of the raccoon he 
had freed. Face eaters. 

For some reason this recollection made Fungle realise that 
this was the longest time he had ever spent indoors. What would 
be happening back in his valley right now? Leaves turning sunset 
colours, ^te afternoon naps, hammocking gently to the rhythm 
of the bitingwind that thrilled the nerves but sent apremonition 
of winter along the spine. Fattening gnoles readying themselves 
for a long winter’s - 

The door opened and a man wearing spectacles appeared. 
‘Five minutes!’ 

The door closed. Outside it, Fungle sensed, stood two guards 
with death bolstered at their hip. 
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The doctor ^anced at Fun^e. ‘Nervous?’ he asked nervously. 

Fungle shrugged. All this busy-bee bustling may have bera 
important to the htunans, but that didn’t make it important to 
him. And if it wasn’t important to him, then what was there to 
be nervous about? 

He sent his imagination out of the white green room, beyond 
the corridor with its guards holding sledgehammer death, 
b^ond the building stacked with sirffering, past the cities’ 
directed fuiy, past the template geometries of greenery where 
every tree was a luclqr tree because it was allowed to grow 
at all, beyond the dome of metropolitan light that bruised 
the sky. He arced the ballistic hummin^ird of his imaginary 
self over the ragged mountains and into a carpeted valley, 
into the lush pupil in the eye of a placid lake, and beneatt 
the ground where a dusty hearth lay cold and a larder lay 
rotting. 

The door opened. ‘Two minutes!’ 

Fungle had never felt so alone, so far from home. 

*We interrupt our regularly scheduled programming to bring you 
the following special broadcast . . 

Willaby Davis cursed the gas pump’s mindless clickmg. Nor- 
mally he resented how quickly the numbers rolled upward, 
like the score on an amped-up pinball machine, but tonight 
the numbers weren’t clacking fast enou^. Tonight he was 
throttling the life out of the hose and impatient to get moving, 
because he’d forgotten to set the timer on his VCR and he was 
gorma be the only person in America who missed out on the 
broadcast - 

“Er . . . beggin’ yer pardon, sir.’ 

Davis froOTied. It was a bmn; you could tell by the grav- 
elly voice trashed by roU-your-owns and cheap wine. A gay 
can’t even pump gas anymore without getting hit up for 
change. He glanced around but saw no one. Get a job, he sent 
telepathically. 

‘Er ... I wonder if ya might know the way to the Walter Reed 
Hospital?’ 

Davis looked up. The voice had come from behind the 
Supreme Unleaded pTunp. Accented. Not American, thou^. 
Davis grunted. Least he speaks English. “Walter Reed Hospital?’ 
Davis echoed. He squinted. Reflected in the burnished steel 




side of the pump he was tising he saw the blurry, distorted 
image of the person to whom he spoke, crouched behind the 
next pump. 

At least, he hoped the image was distorted. 

The image moved. ‘If j^r in the way a knowin’,’ it said 
throatOy. 

‘Uhhh . . . sure.’ Hand still squeezing the pump, Davis leaned 
out for a better look. ‘Stay on the 395 past the Capitol,’ he 
said. T’d get off on . . . Massachusetts, and go left til I hit 
Scott Circle. Sixteenth Street runs smack into that; go xi^t on 
Sixteenth and head north about five miles. You’ll see the sigiw 
for Walter Reed; you can’t miss it.’ If he leaned out another six 
inches ... 

‘Thankee, sir; much obliged.’ 

You’ll quite welcome,’ said Davis - and flinched as the 
figure darted away from the pump in an awkward stooped 
gait that revealed flashes of drraifish proportion, mottled skin, 
long curved fingers, tiny black eyes, and an enormous nose. 

It didn’t look human. 

Splashing brought him round. He was squirting gasoline on 
his dress shoes. He resumed cursing, slapped the cap back on 
the tank, shoved the hose into the pump, got into his BMW, and 
ned rubber. 

n the sky above him wood creaked softly. 

7:45 pm the Dancing Gnoles took their positions and 
formed a schmaltzy maypole dance number to the tone of 
mewhere Over the Rainbow’. The audience ate it up, though) 
1 after the Dancing Gnoles had bowed their short little 
js they seeded themselves among the audience members 
he bleachers, giving out candy and ‘autographed’ glossies 
'ungle. 

7.'55 pin the band struck up Paul Anka’s Tonight Shaw 
me, and Johnny Carson walked onto the tiny stage erected 
he physioaerapy gymnasium of Walter Reed Hospital. The 
ffd went wild. Johnny put his bands in his pockets and bowed, 
ining hw Boy Scout grin, then held up his well-manicured 
^ untfl the applause diminished to a drizzle. He was 
tUy attred in white and soft grey that showed off his 
p Cahforraan tan and bright blue eyes. Everyone in the 
ience vfos surprised how much Johnny looked like himself 
lerson. 
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'Good evening/ he said vria a perfect combination of smooth- 
ness and s^jpredation. Thank yon. I gotta tell yon, folks, I 
feel kind of naked np here -withont M to lau^ at all my 
jokes . . the andience landed . bnt yon ^ we were 
a little diort-handed coming ont here, so Ed said he’d s^ 
off and pick drinks for ns, and we haven’t seen him 
since!’ He waited while the langhter died down. Stage left. 
Doc imitated Ed’s beefy g uf f a w. The director made a peace 
agn: two minutes. ‘Serion^F, thon^ I’m sure you’re all aware 
what an historic broadcast this is, and before we air I just want 
to say . , 

live from Walter Reed Hospital in our nation’s capital, it’s 
the Fun^e the Gnole Spedal! Featuring history’s first interview 
with Little Foot himself, Fun^e the gnole! With yoim host, 
Johnny Carson! Special appearance by the President of the 
United States! And now . . . heeeeere’s Johnny!’ 

In the green room Fungle watched the tee vee with mild 
interest The picture changed from a shot of Fungle w av ing 
cheerfully from his hospital bed (a quart of Ha^en Da:/s 
cradled in one hand) to Johimy Carson performing his trademark 
tie adjustment in front of the cheering audience. 

Fnn^e’s interest grew keener. Something d>out the man 
intrigued him. 

Johnny bowed and griimed and put his hands in his fiont 
pt^ets. ‘No, it’s not the Oscars/ he said. He indicated the 
m i n i ma l stage set ‘And no, the network did not cut oiu* budget 
What we have here tonight is a fost folks - for me, for television, 
and for the world. Toni^t we’re going to be talking face to face 
with little Foot - Fun^e the gnole.’ 

The applause was d^ening. 

‘Now/ continued Johnny, enjoying himself immensely, “if that 
name doesn’t mean anything to you, you’ve probably been on 
vacation for the past few weeks - in the Bermuda Triangle. But 
in the meantime, the rest of America has been learning to Just 
Say Gnole/ 

Another wave of cheering and applause. 

Johnny slid his hand Napoleon-feshion inside a tailored lapeL 
grinning whitefyatthe joke.Funglelaugdiedanpredaiivalv. Tust 
say gnolsT he repeated. ‘That be rich!’ * ^ 

•But in case you have been in the Bermuda Triangle,’ Tohrmv 
contmned, ‘here’s a little history.’ ^ 
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FILE TAPE of a rundown attack In ITortliem 
Mountains. 

JOHHWr 

(voice-over) , 

This la where it all began — for 
us, anyway — In a little mo unt ai n 
shack outside Brasstown, Tennessee. 

FILE TAPE of LTiEtiKtr mooabdi* talking to repo 

XiCrELUEH 

Well, mah husband foun* him In a 
ole sprlnghouse one day? You know, 
where people useta keep things cool 
underground? Anyway, it was rat 
before th^ put Delbert away fer 
moonshlnln’? An Bo-whampus - 
that’s what I calt him, Bo-whampus 
- he'd fallen In an’ hurt his hayd 
somethin’ awM, so we took care a 
him ’til Sheriff Sturgill came 
round - 

Sheriff Sturgill appeared, looking beleaguered and ju 
' tired in his office in Brasstown. Patiently, economical!] 
•' veteran telling an old war story, he explained how he’d 
of Little Foot’s captivity at the McCarffie’s, how he’d *lil 
the creature from them, and how he’d brought him to the 
for safekeeping. 

‘Where Ernie Scruggs,’ continued Johrm5r’s narratio! 
these pictures ’ 

Fungle in the squad car . . . Fungle in the holding ( 
Fungle’s mug shot, which got a sympathetic laugh fr 
audience . . . Fungle bustled off to the VA hospital in Ashe 
Interview with doctors . . . Thronging press members cr 
the hospital . . . Sound bites from scientists . . . Boari 
airplane . . . Waving from his hospital bed in ICU 2 at 
Reed . . . Protests from civil-interest and animal-rights 
... Fungle watching The Muppet Show . . . Headlines: L 
Speaks! And a group of beaming schoolchildren holt 
enormous banner: U FUNGLE! 
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Fungle noticed that there was no mention of the endless 
debilitating tests, of the mind-numbing drugs, of too little sleep 
or too much, of grinding physical examinations and wearisome 
cognitive and psychological evaluations. 

The door opened once more and the man with the spectacles 
stuck his head in. ‘Mr Gnole?* he asked. ‘I need to lead you 
out; you’re on in less than one minute.’ After ten years with 
the Carson show, he wasn’t the slightest bit fazed at speaking 
to Fungle. Ah, Hollywood. 

Fungle got up. The doctor accompanied him. Thqr acquired 
several armed guards as they walked the short length down the 
white corridor to the physiotherapy g3rm. Fungle touched his 
wishing cap for luck and set a hand on the briar rose tucked 
into his cleaned and pressed tunic - the rose given him by 
Neema, a rose in expectation of his return. From where? Again 
that sensation of having his mission ri^t there on the tip of his 
tongue. 

•Your cue is “Somewhere Over the Rainbow,”’ said the man 
with the glasses. ‘When the band starts pla5dng, we’ll open the 
door and you’ll head straight to the empty chair next to Johnny. 
Okey-dokej^?’ 

‘Okcy-dok^,’ Ftmgle agreed. 

The man seemed surprised, then smiled. ‘It’s gonna be great,’ 
he said. ‘Break a leg!’ 

‘I should hope not!’ Fungle replied, and touched his wishing 
cap. 

The landing was less than perfect, but even gnole philosophy 
held that any landing you walked away from was a good one. 
Neema scraped a good half-inch of wood off the port side as 
the Limahird slid across the top of a parking structure across 
the street from Walter Reed Hospital. The frail craft fetched up 
against the backside of a battered 1970 Chevy Nova. 

Ka bailed out before they stopped moving. He hit running, 
vaulted over the trunk of a Volvo, and crouched behind it as 
if expecting an explosion. Slowly his hands appeared over the 
edge of the car, then the top part of his face, a gnomish Kilroy 
drawing. ‘Well,’ he said conversationally, ‘that were choice.’ 

Neema glanced sourly from the pilot’s seat. ‘If ya don’t like 
my fl3dn’,’ she said matter-of-factly, ‘then next time you can 
take yer hand at it. Mister Earthcreep.’ 

‘Now, Neema,’ said Ka, rising and going to the embattled 
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Lunabird to help Neema down, ‘I never said that’ She took his 
hand and stepped onto the concrete. ‘We’s here, ain’t we?’ he 
finished bri^%. 

Neema looked around. ‘We certainly is,’ she said foreboding- 
ly. 

The night was bright and the light was strange, jjale-orange 
eyes on slender metal stalks hke alien night^owing plante. 
Multiple shadows spread, or none at all. Kamikaze moths 
battered glowing lamp globes. The dynamo thrum of motors, 
machinery, factories - of the city - saturated the moist oily air 
like the deadly purr of a godlike cat. 

They approached the edge of the parking structure and looked 
out They were silent a moment, scarcely breathing, then Neema 
said, in a small voice, *10 all my days.’ 

Ka nodded mutely. 

The hospital was enormous and all lit up. On the dty streets 
around the massive building traffic was at a standstill. Car horns 
honked. Dish-anteima vans and trucks with network logos were 
aiked in every available space and then some; Ka recognised 
Ire omniscient eye of CBS tom his ghost machine. A luminous 
Ihell Oil sign rotated crealdly on its pole. In the air beyond it 
. helicopter cut air like a metal hornet. 

‘Ka,’ whispered Neema, ‘oh Ka, what’re we doin’ here?’ 

Ka shook his head in fearful agreement, then stopped. He 
lapped the concrete riser resolutely. “We’s here ta rescue 
^ungle!’ he said, ‘an’ all this he waved at the overwhelming 
iright bustle surrounding them ‘- don’t signify.’ 

Neema nodded. ‘You’re right’ She tore her gaze tom the 
ilien vista and smiled at Ka, the true and friendly and somewhat 
bashed smile that sometimes peeked through her gruff exterior, 
(he clapped a hand on his shoulder. ‘And so we shall, good 
;nome.’ 

‘Terrific, says I, an’ ready as I’ll ever be,’ said Ka, feeling 
lolstered and all fired up. He clapped his hands and rubbed 
hem eagerly. ‘So what’s our plan?’ 

be Fungle retrospective ended and Johnny returned, rocking 
lack and forth with hands clasped in front of him. ‘Ladies and 
entlemen,’ he said, and gestured with one hand, ‘the President 
f the United States.’ 

The presidpt sat at his desk in the Oval Office, the Presi- 
ential Seal like a hex sign before him, American flag behind. 
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He smiled tiredly. ‘Fellow countiymen. Fellow humans. Tonight 
marks a very special occasion for all of us. Since man first 
acquired the ability to wonder, we have asked whether we are 
alone in the universe: if there are minds out there other than 
our own. We have built telescopes and written fanciful novels, 
and even left our footprints on tte sxirface of the moon, because 
we wonder. And little did we know that, all the while we were 
casting our nets of curiosity outward, searching for a bottle in 
that lonely ocean, another mind shared this earth with us. As a 
character in a favourite movie of mine once said, “Sometimes 
you don’t have to look any farther than your own back-yard.” 

‘And now, tonight, we cross a line. A demarcation separating 
solitude from companionship. Because tonight, for the first time 
since humanity has asked that ancient question, we - as a nation, 
as a world, as a species - shall converse with an intelligence, a 
spirit, that is not human. We shall forever be the generation 
that witnessed fte glad crossing of that line, the first human 
beings to know beyond the shadow of a doubt that we are not 
alone in our ability to wonder. 

‘Therefore, it is with great eagerness that I shall watch my 
television set tonight,'-^ong with more than a billion other 
human beings, and with great hope that we and the race known 
as gnoles may teach and learn from one another. Fun^e the 
gnole, I bring you the greetings and hopes of America and of 
file world.’ 

The president leaned back, suddenly informal, and grirmed 
boyishly. ‘And now - I’ve alwa}^ wanted to do this - heeeeeere’s 
Jotony!’ 

Johnny was elated. The thunderous applause took nearly a 
full minute to die down, and Johimy rode it like a lifelong surfer. 
‘Well, folks,’ he said ingenuously, scratching his head. ‘Please 
welcome . . . Fungle the gnole.’ 

The band struck up a jazz rendition of ‘Somewhere Over the 
Rainbow’. They were only marginally louder than the audience. 
The door opened and Fimgle was led in by the security guards, 
who accompanied him to the edge of the audience and then hung 
back, professionally eyeing the room. Fungle strode confidently 
to the small stage, where Johimy stood grinning like a kid on 
Christmas morning. Johnny extended a hand, which Fungle 
shook in both of his. Both bowed, and Johimy indicated the 
chair to his right. The music ended just as Fungle hopped in 
and sat with legs crossed tailor-fashion, looking for all the world 
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like a woodland Buddha. He squinted in the harsh li^t and 
surv^ed the crowd uncertainly, then broke into a broad smile 
and waved. 

The audience waved, hooted, claqjped, stomped, and shrieked 
carnival shtidcs. Johnny slowly shook his head like a man 
renewing a pleasant dream. He glanced at Doc, who shru^ed 
with his glittering trumpet as if to say. Well, now Fve seen it 
aU. 

The applause ebbed. Fungle was staring straight at the 
overhead boom mike. Johnny leaned forward in hfe chair. 
Tungle 

The crowd went crazy. The chant was taken up: Fun-g«H! 

Fun-g«iP. Johimy leaned back in his diair. 'Well, Tm 
; gonna fight the weather,’ he said. 

'imgle glanced at him', startled. ‘Arguin’ with the weather 
y makes ya wetter,’ he said. 

ihe applause swelled. Johnny held his hands up. ‘Folks. Folks. 

. only a two-hour show!’ he protested good-naturedfy. 

[hq? screamed, th^ clapped, but finally th^ relented, 
ohimy turned to face his unprecedented guest ‘Ahh . . . what 
1 1 should call you?’ he asked. 

^ungle eyedjolumy appraisingly. There was something about 
5 human he liked, something diMcult to put his finger on. 
hy, I beez Fungle Foxwit the gnole, o’ the race o’ gnoles,’ 
d Fun^e. ‘Foxwit’s me dan fer ages gone, an’ Fim^e’s me 
en name fer longer than I care to think.’ His eyes twinkled, 
ohnny’s brow furrowed as he untangled Fungle’s unusual 
Y of faking. ‘Fun^e Foswit, then,’ he ventured, 
bungle beamed and thmnped himself on the chest ‘That’s 
he said. 

ding foolish, Neema walked along the sidewalk surrounding 
: hospital. She felt Ka watching her from the roof of the 
rking structure across the street, where he had stayed behind 
guard the Lunabird. 

[here was no way to sneak up to the hospital. This wasn’t 
i forest; bushes to hide behind were few and far between, 
and of little use when it came to going in hy any door. Add to 
that the dangerous-looking humans with their dark xmiforms , 
and wide leafter belts holding shiny weapons that contained 
lethal potential like a slumbering nest of hornets, along with 
the fact that Neema’s leg was splinted and she did not look 
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passably human even in dim hating, and one did not arrive 
at an equation for stealth. 

She rounded a comer and saw aboicy awfulmobi le wi th flash- 
ing red li^ts parked before a red sign that said EMERGENCY. 
There was a lot of hustle and bustie, and she f dt the pain of the 
bleeding human being unloaded from the back of the flashing 
automobile on a narrow wheeled bed. This was a hospital, after 
all, and people were in need of healing whether or not there was 
a special broadcast emanating from here. Perh£q)s she could slip 
in amid the confusion of the Emergency entrance. 

She was secretly glad that Ka had stayed behind to guard 
the Lunabird. His magnificent tunnelling talents were of little 
value in this land of concrete and steel, and Ka looked even 
less human than she did. And besides, the gnome was not tiie 
subtlest creature in the field. 

She fought down panic as she approached the Emergency 
entrance. 

She wouldn’t have tried this at all if she hadn’t seen the group 
of gnoles enter the building by the front entrance. She had been 
furiously stumping about the roof of the parking structure, 
trying to ignore the smells of gasoline and oil, thitiking of a 
way to get into the building, locate Fun^e, and get him out 
offitirout landing all of them in a zoo somewhere, when Ka had 
called her to the edge. Tlave a looldt this,’ he whispered, and 
pointed down to the hospital. She had been startled to see a 
group of half-a-dozen gnoles walk up the entranceway bold as 
brass, wave to the guards, and go inside like thty was goima 
report in sick. She had only been fooled for a moment - though 
it had been a shocking moment, to say the least - before she 
realised that tiiese were human beings dressed up like gnoles. 
What on earth for? Well, it had something to do with Fim^e, 
you could bet your tea-leaves on that. 

But seeing tiie ersatz gnoles waltz merrily into the hospital 
had given her an idea, and now here she was, swallowing her 
heart and nodding stiffly at the guard posted by the Emergency 
entrance. The guard’s e3q)ression did not change (his f ace 
seemed so hardi) as his appraising eyes tracked her. She tried 
not to look at the dull meW death bolstered near his hand. 
‘Hty, you!’ 

She stopped. Don’t run, don’t run. She turned. The guard was 
on his feet. Stepping toward her. His hard shoes made a terrible 
sound on the concrete. He was so taU. 
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•You guys were supposed to be in there twenty minutes ago 
* 1 . . Neema swallowed the ra^all inherthroat ‘Thehuma] 
er, the man at the front, he wouldn’t let me in, yr’sce, an’, why, 
I’m late there’s to be all lands of trouble for eveiyixKiy.’ 
‘Got your pass?’ asked the guarf. \ 

•Me pass?’ Neema had no idea what the human was taHdn 
about. She put her hands on her hips, unconsciously mimiddn 
the guard. ‘An* where else would I ^ goin’ dressed up like this 
she demanded. ‘To kidnap Fungle, y’thiiik?’ 

‘AH right, all right; don’t get your panties in a twist You ca 
go in this way, but you better hurry. I think they already started 
He shook his heai ‘Me a hundred yards away from the who] 
mess, an’ I don’t get even a peek. like selling peanuts at aba 
me, ya know? Don’t get to see a thing.’ 

Neema nodded, completely at sea. ‘Thankee kindly,’ she sai 
iddy, T kin find me way i^m here.’ She hurried as best sh 
uid into the Emergenry entrance and out of sight 
The guard knocked back his hat and frowned. ‘Methodactors 
swore, and resumed his vigil. 

hnny twirled his yellow N0.2 pendl in both hands. ‘Fun^i 
h ... we know so little about you. It seems inconceivable, bt 
ur people and mine are strangers to one another, really.’ 
Fungle nc^dded sagety. ‘Naturally we’s strangers to eac 
her,’ he said. ‘We’s strangers to ourselves.’ 

Johimy considered this. “Wdl, I guess the simplest thing is t 
gin at the begiiming and ask where you’re from.’ 

Fungle looked surprised. ‘Why, I’m from me mum, same’ 
er’body weren’t growed from a seed. Where be you frotr 
isterC^on?’ 

The audience laughed, and Johnry seemed faintly flustered 
it sure if his leg w^ being pulled. ‘Well, I’m from Iowa,’ h 
•Uckled, ‘and I’m in a much more different world now tha] 
u are, I can tell you.’ 

Fungle laughed, hapjy that his blitheness had served it 
irpose and distracted from the original intent of the question 
: did not want humans knowing where gnoles lived; he hai 
' desire to ^ in an airplane over his people’s homes someda; 
d look down on that same lighted grid that had greeted hi 
nvd here. ‘But if yer asking where me people beez from, 
ngle continued smoothly, ‘we be descended from them tha 
d the sinkin’ o’ fair Atlantis.’ 
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The crowd munmired. Carson’s jaw hung. ‘Atlantis?’ he 
repeated incredulo\isly. ‘Atlantis the continent' 

‘No more,’ replied Fim^e, 

‘But, but . , . that’s just a myth!’ 

Fungle merely smiled a bit smu^y, and reached out to take 
Johnny’s hand. He set the man’s fingers against his own 
shoulder and made him pinch. ‘So’m I, Mr Carson,’ said 
Fun^e. ‘So’m II’ 

‘Excuse me. Yo!’ 

Ka turned away from the edge of the parking structure. A 
human was waving to him. Ka ^anced around for someplace 
to run. 

The man - his hair was so long it took a moment for Ka to 
realise it was a man - indicated the Lunabird fetched up against 
the battered green car. You wanna move your carnival ride so 
I can get my car outta here?’ 

‘Me carnival ride . . .? Er . . . certainly, sir,’ said Ka. 
Trepidantly he approached the human, who wore a long grey- 
coat with a dozen airline pilot wings pinned down the ri^t 
lapel, incredibly tight black pants, leather boots hrmg -with 
silver chains, and a different ^ver earring in each ear.. ‘Sony 
to’ve . . . inconvenienced yer,’ Ka added. 

‘No problem,’ said the man. *1 just -want outta here before that 
. circus lets out’ He indicated the hospital across the street 
Ka nodded imcertainly. Not taking his eyes off the man, he 
grabbed the Lunabird and tugged. Wood creaked but the craft 
wouldn’t move. Ka tried again and it slid an inch or two, but no 
more. The human tossed his Daffy Duck keychain onto the hood 
of the beat-up Nova and gave Ka a hand. Together thqr lifted the 
Lunabird and carried it out of the way of Sie parked cars. 

‘Er . . . much obliged,’ said Ka. 

The man merely waved. Ka could only stare as he unlocked 
his car, got in, started it up, and backed out The window slid 
down. ‘Say,’ said the long-haired man, ‘don’t you get hot in that 
thing?’ He pointed at Ka. 

Ka glanced down at himself, confused. Suddenly he under- 
stood: the man thought he was wearing a costume! He looked 
up again and grinned. ‘Oh, ya gets useta it’ he said. 

The driver nodded. ‘Well, have a good one,’ he said. He waved 
and drove away. Ka waved back. 
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Neema was afraid to think. If she thonght - about vdicre d 
was, what she was trying to do, what strangeness and sufferis 
surrounded her - she might' go insane. Everyone here was 
human! They were everywhere; she felt like a mouse at a a 
convention. Except that the cats treated her like a cat dresse 
like a mouse: they assumed she was one of the dancers dresse 
in a gnole costume. Tsvice they had even given her directior 
when she’d moimted up the courage to ask. One had even joke 
about her splint 

Now she headed down a white corridor and knew she wa 
getting close because of the increase in security guards. 

BelSnd her came clacking sounds. ‘Make way, make w^ 
called a voice. Neema turned to see a gurney being pushe 
quickly along the corridor ly a very dark human (iressed i 
white. There was a great ded of thick hair between his nos 
and his upper lip; Neema stared at it' 

On the gurney was a man. He held a hand against his hea 
and moaned. Red glistened beneath his palm. 

Neema hu^d Ihe wall as the gurney hurried past Ahead c 
her a door opened and a group of gnoles emerged. 

‘Fungle!’ Neema called without thinking. 

Thy all turned to look at her, 

1 have to tell you, Fungle, your En^sh is very good, espedall; 
for someone who’s only been with humans - what? Tro, thre 
weeks now?’ 

i, “Why blez 3^3, Mr Carson, an’ thanks, but this be the languag 
I learnt at me pa’s knee, an’ I’ve spoke it all me life.’ Fun^ 
grinned mischievously. ‘But hy, dude,’ he said in perfec 
Malibu surf-ese, ‘I’ve learned some bitchen stuff from MTV!’ 

Johnny laughed so hard he turned purple. He wiped his eye 
Md chuckled a few more times, then said, ‘Well, do you mini 
if I ask how old you are?’ 

‘Wbzt’s ta mind?’ asked Fungle. ‘This earth’s taken me bod 
round the sun ten dozen times now, an’ I’m lookin’ forward t( 
as many more.’ 

Ten dozen - a hundred and twenty? 

Fungfe nodded. 

_ “Boy, I’d hate to light the candles on yo«r cake!’ Johnny shoo! 
his head in wonder. ‘That’s incredible,’ he said. 

Tweren’t nothin’ at all,’ Fungle said modestly. 

Johnny set a hand to his forehead, astoiushed. ‘Can you tel 
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our audience, Fungle, what your, um, station is among your 
people? What sort of position you occupy, or . . 

•Why, that I can, Mr Carson, an’ a pleasure, too, since I’ve 
not seen its like among yerselves. Among me ov/n people 
an’ to the forest lai^e I’m a mage an’ sh^an, skilt in the 
arts o’ magick an’ secret alchemickals, andent formulae fer 
siimmonings, healings, sowings, an’ whatever else may be of 
service to all an’ sundry. I converse wi’ spirits an’ consult wi’ 
dreams, an’ consort wi’ everything that lives an’ breathes in me 
homelands.’ Something about this description of himself tickled 
Fungle’s memory, his hazy sense of a forgotten mission. 

TTie room was ^ent Johnn5r’s brow knitted as he unravelled 
this statement ‘Am I to understand that you’re a kind of . , . 
witch doctor?’ Johnny asked slowly. 

‘Why, I’ll doctor anyone who needs it,’ said Fungle, 

Everyone laughed. 

‘I’m still not clear,’ Johnny persisted. ‘Are you saying you’re 
a magidan?’ 


‘If ya mean do I 5rank burmies from bowlers ta keep Tddr. 
agiggle, the answer’s no,’ said Fungle, ‘Them’s tricks and 
foolery, I be a mage an’ shaman, wise in lore an’ spells older 
than yer people’s oldest buildings,’ 

The room was quiet 

‘Magic fer good,’ stressed Fungle, ‘mspe for grcr/Ah. Magic 
fer healin’ an’ buildin’, an’ never fer tearin’ down - ’less it's ta 
save another thing,’ This niggled at Fungle as wcD, The mere 
act of speaking about himself, about his people CTd l^Iiefi, war, 
freeing memories that related to his purpose, hfs mission. 

Johrmy appeared hesitant. ‘Fungle,’ he began, ‘my peop;e 
have always believed in sdence, and that 
‘Always?’ inquired Fungle. ^ 

Johnny frowned. ‘Well ... for the past ... I dor, t know , . . 
four, five himdred years?’ He looked up at the blcacr.er.,. r.etp 

me out here, folks!’ , 

‘But ya don’t believe in magic,’ finished Fnng.^e. ^ ^ 

‘Well, some people do,’ Johnny said, a bit de.er.'.mi^,, 
mostly-’ , 

‘So if yer sick,’ Fungle persisted, ‘an’ I wave 
ya an’ say a coupla dusty ol’ v/ords, an’ ya get ta. .'-. - ^ 

magic?’ , , , , 

Johnny considered, 'Sounds like magic to me. se 
ted. ' 
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‘But iffin I push a button an’ ya get better - then it’s science? 
Even if 3^ don’t know how that button works?’ 

‘Uhh ... I see your point,’ Johnny conceded. 

Fungle held out his clasped han^. He felt centred again, at 
last, here at this hub of attention and concentrated energ3r;bod^, 
mind and spirit united once more, undiluted and unsegregated 
by the absence of drugs. Tfer people have feigotten ’bout 
buttons they ain’t made theyselves, or else thg^ don’t trust 
’em,’ continued Fun^e. His look became knowing. “But there 
be many kinds 0’ buttons in the world, Mr Carson.’ 

‘I don’t understand, Fungle,* said Johimy. 

‘Buttons that fix things,’ explained Fun^e, ‘that contain 
power an’ healing an’ qu^ties that put a bo^ in touch with 
the earth - they’s everywhere in the world. It just takes haH 
a life o’ trainin’ to leam how to press ’em. Usin’ a plant an’ 
a couple o’ words to mend a leg be no more “magickal” than 
usin’ a black liquid to drive one o’yer oughtamobiles, or usin’ 
a heavy metal from the earth to bum down a dty.’ 

The audience murmured surprised agreement 

‘Me own people be in touch with these thinp stfll, Mr Carson, 
ers ain’t no more,’ Fungle smiled a bit sadly and tapped 
irehead, ‘Ya done got too smart Ya don’t trust a button 
I’t made yerself. Everythin’ about ya denies that it’s as 
a part o’ the world as a bird or a dog or a spider. Even 
1 yer religions s^arate ya from nature at yer very roots.’ 
ised his arms to indicate the studio. ‘Why, just look around 
he exclaimed. “Yer houses, yer cars, even yer clothes, all 
ate the animal man from the anim^, from the world of 
ils.’ 

school,’ Johnny said over the muttering of the crowd, ‘I was 
s taught that one of the most special qualities of hiunan 
s is their - is our - adaptability.’ 
is met with a small round of applause. The humans’ 
ivity on this issue did not escape Fungle, and he strug- 
to phrase himself in a way that would not alienate his 
nee. ‘Mr Carson, me own pa travelled through this area 
TO hundred years ago,’ said Fungle. ‘An’ it were trees an’ 
s, an’ red-sl^ned humans livin’ among ’em same as eveiy 
otner animal in the forest.’ Again Fungle indicated the studio. 
“Whafve you a^ted to here?’ he asked. 

Johnny was silent, considering. 

'Ya’ve fergotten the land,’ continued Fungle. ‘Somehow ya’ve 
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come to believe that nature’s your rival, to be defeated and 
controlled, tamed an’ occupied. The earth’s a livin’ oi^ganism, 
a body like yer own. If ya treat 3mur bo(fy with respect, itTl live 
longer. An* it’s the same with the earth. Ya wipe out insects with 
no thou^t that there’s more a them than there be o’ you, an’ 
ya haven’t an inkling that they can live without you, but you 
can’t live without them. Even 'vdien ya set out to e 3 q)lore the 
land, ya take yer homes with you on wheels, an’ ya travel to 
ano&er place where there’s biddings an’ televisions an’ such, 
an’ ye’ve no conception anymore of the awesome wonder of 
what it’s like ta be lost in the world. But inside 37a - all yer 
art, yer books an’ poetry an’ movin’ pitchers an’ tee vee - all 
of it screams: Ftn lost! Can ya hoar mo out there? An’ who’s 
listenin’?’ Fungle shook his head sadly. ‘The lost,’ he said, ‘lost 
at home.’ 

He leaned forward in his chair, staring intently at Johimy. 
Ya know, Mr Carson, I’m heaiin’ meself speak now, and I’m 
soundin’ a bit harsh. But in a very real way, I can’t tell where 1 
end an’ the world begins. An’ you useta be tte same -’ Fungie’s 
gaze took in the audience, the television cameras - 'all of ya 
useta be this way.’ He tapped his head. *But this got stronger.’ 
He curled his fingers before him. ‘An’ these got smarter, too - 
in some wajrs smarter than yer heads. And that’s the problem 
in a nutshell. You geezers gone all technillogical over these past 
few years. An’ technology means progress, an’ progress with 
you blokes is measured by improving yer creature comforts. 
Now these creatme comforts - tee-vees, fuelish automobiles, 
toasters, frigiderators, jakoozees - they’re all closing of yer 
senses, narrowing yer perception of life, of Mother Earth. 
And the more yer senses atrophy, so yer q^es, ears, nose, 
tongue, body need artzyficial inducements and pleasures - 
and that means more technology. Fact is, you’ve just about 
lost the plot' Why, when I sees a nourishing finger of sunlight 
poking tlurough the leaves of me forest, I says a little prayer 
of thanks, p’raps offer a fiower to the Great One who guides 
all things on this planet. And what does the sun represent 
to you folks, you worry what coat to wear or what sun tan 
lotion to splash all over yerselves.’ He fixed Johnny with a 
gentle but penetrating gaze. ‘But those ancient senses be still 
deep in there, Mr Carson. Beneath yer subways an’ concrete 
cars, beneath yer clocks an’ clothes an’ quick meals 
jets, there’s that connection to the world. Remember? Ti 


older self inside there that knows better’n all this surroundin’ 
ya, that remembers not knowin’ where the world stops and the 
you starts. Remember? Remember . . .?’ 

Remember. Remember — 

Johnny started to reply, to defend himself and his race, to . 
explain ttiat humans had recently become aware of the damage 
thQT had caused and were taking steps to fix it But the words 
never left his brain. His blue eyes were held by the swelling 
black pools of Fungle’s own gaze, and his mind was lulled 
by the accented words, remember, remember, remember. Johniy 
fdt himself growing large - or, no, he felt himself plunging, 
sinking deep within his self. Past a thin forebrain layer of 
civilisation, past memory associations of cognition and guflt, 
toward that most basic nub of reptilian function; of breathe 
and eat and sleep, mate and fight and run. He approached 
this most ancient component of being, but he did not arrive 
there. Instead he found himself suspended in the Eden that 
dwells below cognition, below judgement, yet above those most 
autonomic functions of existence. It was an area of simple being, 
of recognition without judgement - and it was a place Johnny 
recognised. Yes, oh yes, I have been here, Lhave liv^ here, it lives 
inside me. 

He ascended layers of his self like a bubble rising to the world. 

He opened his eyes. 

The physiotherapy gymnasium began to fill with water. It 
rose from the floor as if the room itself were sinking like a j 
ship. A deep rumble shook Johnn3?’s bones. The audience in ! 
their bleachers did not move; the red eye of the camera did 
not wink; Fungle the gnole would not release his gaze. Johnny 
felt no pamc as he watched the room fill with water and smelled i 

the ^t, smelled the ocean, smelled the primal stew of ancestral 
origins welling beneath him, warm as blood, wetting his clothes, 
releasing inemories as old as memory itself. 

I^e audience . . . changed. As the water rose they elongated; 
their arms consolidated with their bodies; their hands protruded 
and their fingers fused to become flippers. Flesh grew sleek j 
and grey, bodies curved, jutting snouts smiled. They arced into | 
the water. ( 

The sky w^ blue enough to break your heart. i 

De^ within his brain Johnny felt the pull, the siren song. 

He did not struggle as the water rose above him, as his body j 
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grew dense and heavy and fused, as parts of his brain that once 
controlled hands and feet now moved flukes and flippers. 

Bobbing on the surface of the sea he took a last breath from 
the hole in the top of his well-padded head, and was amazed at 
how long and deep a breath his transformed lungs could draw. 

He dove. 

He had a third He could not see with it; it was not a visual 

eye. It sent out a high-pitched sound that returned to him the 
shape of his world. The shape, the flavour, the texture. Around 
him he sensed the undulating forms of the other dolphins. He 
saw and felt and heard them, all with his newfound sense, his ' 
third eye. And they called out to him as well with their third 
eyes, and when they called he received a picture as well as a 
sound, a music that was both and neither speech and sight 

He swam. 

His body generated a boundary layer w a rmer than the water 
around him, a laminar flow that allowed him to slide like 
mercury thi^gh the sea. He wagged feet and hands but 
flukes and flippers responded and sent him down, coldly down 
below the light The ocean bottom stretched below and before 
him like a contour map. He was aware of the other dolphins’ 
joyous swirruning around him, of the frontier of the surface like 
a rippling mirror above him, of his cormection to other dolphins 
like limbs of his self, of the cormection between land and sea, air 
and water, that he represented, the way a tree cormects the earth 
and sky. He was aware of his cormection to ... to everything. 

He could not tell where he ended and the sea began. 

Distant forlorn songs brought him short in the deep pressure. 
Eddies of his motion passed him. Huge booming sounds washed 
over him, sad soulful notes in a wise and ancient music. These 
were the million-year-old tribal leys of his cousins the whales 
resounding along the ocean floor for himdreds of miles, unhin- 
dered by growling engines or churning screws. Poetry, histories, 
the changes of currents and birth of reefs, abstract mathematical 
formulae, and songs that were simply and beautifully songs and 
nothing ^e, notes that said Fm jUre! And this is what I feel! 

He swam. , 

Bursting with whalesong he rated for the rmdulating glassy 
frontier of the surface, rising toward the light just as he h^ 
bubbled up from ancient layers of his brain, shedding rold 
behind him. He plrmged into the air like an Olympic d^r 
twisting off a high platform. As he arced and spun he blew 
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older self inside there that knows better’n all this surroundin' 
ya, that remembers not knowin’ where the world stops and the 
you starts. Remember? Remember . . .?’ 

Remember. Remember . . . 

Johnny started to reply, to defend himself and his race, to 
explain that hiunans had recently become aware of the damage 
they had caused and were taking steps to fix it But the words 
never left his brain. His blue eyes were held by the swelling 
black pools of Fungle’s own gaze, and his mind was lulled 
by the accented words, remember, remember, remember. Johnny 
felt himself growing large - or, no, he felt himself plunging, 
sinking deep within his self. Past a thin forebrain layer of 
civilisation, past memory associations of cognition and guilt, 
toward that most basic nub of reptilian function: of breathe 
and eat and sleep, mate and fight and run. He approached 
this most ancient component of being, but he did not arrive 
there. Instead he found himself suspended in the Eden that 
dwells below cognition, below judgement, yet above those most 
autonomic functions of esdstence. It was an area of simple hnng, 
of recognition without judgement - and it was a place Johnny 
recognised. Yes, oh yes, I have been here, I have liv^ here, it lives 
inside me. 

He ascended layers of his self like a bubble rising to the world. 
He opened his eyes. 

The physiotherapy gymnasium began to fill with water. It 
rose from the floor as if the room itself were sinking like a 
ship. A deep rumble shook Johnny’s bones. The audience in 
their bleachers did not move; the red eye of the camera did 
not wink; Fungle the gnole would not release his gaze. Johnny 
felt no pamc as he watched the room fill with water and smelled 
the salt, smelled the ocean, smelled the primal stew of ancestral 
origins welling beneath him, warm as blood, wetting his clothes, 
releasing memories as old as memory itself. 

Ibe audience . , . changed. As the water rose they elongated', 
their arms consolidated with their bodies; their hands protruded 
and their fingers fused to become flippers. Flesh grew sleek 
and grey, bodies curved, jutting snouts smiled. arced into 
the water. 

The sky was blue enough to break your heart. 

Deep within his brain Johnny felt the pull, the siren song. 
He did not struggle as the water rose above him, as his body 
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grew dense and heavy and fused, as parts of his brain that once 
controlled hands and feet now moved flukes and flippers. 

Bobbing on the surface of the sea he took a last breath from 
the hole in the top of his well-padded head, and was amazed at 
how long and deep a breath 1^ transformed lungs could draw. 

He dove. 

He had a third eye. He could not see with it; it was not a visual 
eye. It sent out a high-pitched sound that returned to him the 
shape of his world. The shape, the flavour, the texture. Around 
him he sensed the tmdulating forms of the other dolphins. He 
saw and felt and heard them, all with his newfound sense, his ' 
third eye. And they called out to him as well with their third 
eyes, and when they called he received a picture as well as a 
sound, a music that was both and neither speech and sight. 

He swam. 

His body generated a botmdaiy layer warmer than the water 
around him, a laminar flow that allowed him to slide like 
mercury thiougii the sea. He w^^ed feet and hands but 
flukes and flippers responded and sent him down, coldly down 
below the light The ocean bottom stretched below and before 
him like a contour map. He was aware of the other dolphins’ 
joyous swimming around him, of the frontier of the surface like 
a rippling mirror above him, of his coimection to other dolphins 
like limbs of his self, of the coimection between land and sea, air 
and water, that he represented, the way a tree coimects the earth 
and sky. He was aware of his coimection to ... to everything. 

He could not tell where he ended and the sea began. 

Distant forlorn songs brought him short in the deep pressure. 
Eddies of his motion passed him. Huge booming sounds washed 
over him, sad soulful notes in a wise and ancient music. These 
were the million-year-old tribal leys of his cousins the whales 
resounding along the ocean floor for hundreds of miles, unhin- 
dered by growling engines or chmming sciews. Poetry, histories, 
the changes of currents andbirth of reefs, abstract mathematical 
formulae, and songs that were simply and beautifully songs and 
nothing else, notes that said Tm here! And this is what I feel! 

He swam. 

Bursting with whalesong he rai:ed for the undulating ^assy 
frontier of the surface, rising toward the li^t just as he had 
bubbled up from ancient layers of his brain, shedding cold 
behind him. He plimged into the air like an 01)nnpic diver 
twisting off a high platform. As he arced and spun he blew 
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days, but wbat Johnny was feeling was not anger nor fear 
of embarrassment Johnny was feeling disappointment For 
a few brief- seconds he had been firee. Unconstrained, unfet- 
tered, unanchored by schedules and ratings and the thousand 
constant, ni^Iing worries of maintaining a celebrity life. He 
had swam in a euphoric dream of umestrained liberty, had 
wallowed in the primal stew of humanity itself, and now he 
was awake. But it would be obvious later, and, indeed, for 
the rest of his life, that some echo of that vision had remained 
with him. 

Eight now, thou^ all he could do was stare at Fun^e in 
wonder and stanuner, ‘That, that, that . . . that was reaW His 
brow furrowed. ‘Wasn’t it?’ 

Fungle chuckled. ‘Real!’ he exclaimed, and shru^ed. 

Johimy laughed too, as if they shared a private joke. 

Still laughing Fun^e closed his eyes and set his hands in 
his lap. 

Slowly his bo^ lifted from the chair. 

The audience gasped and applauded. By now all Johiuy could 
do was lean back and laugh at the mystery and marvel of it all. 
Fungle himg serene before him and all the world. ‘Remember,’ 
the gnole said again. 

Johnny was still laughing when he felt a fluttering sensation in 
the pit of his stomach, like the drop of a hi^-speed elevator, and 
felt himself becoming oddly hollow-seeming. He looked down 
and saw that he was floating above his own chair. 

Fungle was watching him. Later Johnny would remember 
the expression on his father’s face the first time little Johimy 
wheeled his bicycle unaided. Cautious, rea^ to catch him 
should he fall, but pleased. Fun^e held out a hand, and 
Johnny giddily accepted it The two of them floated around 
the room, giggling like amateur fakirs who couldn’t believe 
thQT were getting away with their tricks. Later Johnny would 
tell reporters that, ‘It was just like those dreams where, if 
you hold yourself in a certain position, or remember certain 
words, you can fly. Except it wasn’t a dream: I was awake, and 
7 remembered the wordsP 

Fungle let go Johnny’s hand and Johrmy took the opportuniiy 
to cavort, slowly floating around the room, bending his elbows 
to flap his arms like a chicken, waving to Doc, buzzing fte 
cameramen, barnstorming the crowd, and in general frolicking 
like - well, like a dolphin. 
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da 3 ^, but what Johnny was feeling was not anger nor fear 
of embarrassment Johnny was feeling disappointment For 
a few brief- seconds he had been free. Unconstrained, unfet- 
tered, unanchored by schedules and ratings and the thousand 
constant, niggling worries of maintaining a cdebrily life. He 
had swam in a euphoric dream of unrestrained liberty, had 
wallowed in the primal stew of humanity itself, and now he 
was awake. But it would be obvious later, an4 indeed, for 
the rest of his life, that some echo of that vision had remained 
with him. 

Right now, thou^ all he could do was stare at Fungle in 
wonder and stammer, ‘That, that, that . . . that was reaW His 
brow furrowed. ‘Wasn’t it?’ 

Fungle chuckled. ‘Real!’ he exdaimed, and shrugged. 

Johnny laughed too, as if they shared a private joke. 

Still laughing Fungje closed his eyes and set his hands in 
his lap. 

Slowly his body lifted from the chair. 

The audience gasped and applauded. By now all Johnny could 
do was lean back and laugh at the mystery and marvel of it aH. 
Fungle hung serene before him and all the world. ‘Remember,’ 
the gnole said again. 

Johnny was stdl laughing when he felt a fluttering sensation in 
the pit of his stomach, like the drop of a hi^-speed elevator, and 
felt himself becoming oddly hollow-seeming. He looked down 
and saw that he was floating above his own chair. 

Fungle was watching him. Later Johimy would remember 
the expression on his father’s face the first time little Johnny 
wheeled his bicycle unaided. Cautious, reaty to catch him 
should he fall, but pleased. Fun^e held out a hand, and 
Johimy giddily accq)ted it The two of them floated around 
the room, giggling like amateur fakirs who couldn’t believe 
they were getting away with their tricks. Later Johimy would 
tell reporters that, ‘It was just like those dreams where, -if 
you hold yourself in a certain position, or remember certain 
words, you can fly. Except it wasn’t a dream: I was awake, and 
I remembered the wordsP 

Fungle let go Johnny’s hand and Johnny took the op^rtunity 
to cavort, slowly floating around the room, bending his elbows 
to flap his arms like a chicken, waving to Doc, buzzing tte 
cameramen, barnstorming the crowd, and in general frolicking 
like - well, like a dolphin. 
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Finally he rejoined Fun^e above the s^ge, and their hanc 
met once more, and they lowered until thqr stood before the 
chairs and a tsunami of applause. They i^ook hands and bowe 
to one another, Fun^e cherubic and Johnny looking for all ti 
world like a child version of himself. Jcyous tears glistened i 
his eyes. 

Johnny held his hands up for silence. It was slow comini 
Finally the crowd noise subsided enough for him to spcai 
•Folks,’ he said, beaming, ‘after that, the only thing I can sa 
is - we’ll be rig^t back!’ 

Half-a-dozm supervisors called the same general within thiri 
seconds of one another. After the first call the general expresst 
surprise and interest; after the sixth, he merely picked up th 
dedicated line, said, Tm on it,’ and hung up. 

The general went to another phone. "DPR,’ he said tersely. ‘Gi 
Crucifer on the line.’ The general waited, counting silently i 
himself: One Mississippi two Mississippi three l&sissippi. j 
he got to thirty and Crucifer wasn’t on the phone, he was gonn 
start chewing some new - 

This is Crucifer.’ 

You watckin’ the tee vee. Doc?’ 

Your man has been kind enough to provide me with a videotapi 
which I have replayed. I also have a live feed. I was fust on thephim 
to General W^bridge when you called.’ 

Westbridge?’ The general clucked. ‘Shoulda called me first 
Doc.’ 

Tm following procedure, general.’ 

’Mmph. Look, this looks like your kinda thing — you want « 
to send a take-home team to Walter Reed?’ 

Tertainly I do. But this . . . creature is a rather high-profile - 

You let me worry about that. R’s national. security; you wan 
him, he’s yours. But you gotta say the word now; we got maybe . . 
five minutes to get a chopper out there. ’ 

Thank you, general. Yes, I want him. ’ 

The commercial break ended. A slow-motion replay of Fungli 
and Johnny levitating aroimd the gjrmnasium rolled for fivi 
seconds, and then Johnny returned live. He had regained some 
of his composure but his tie remained askew. Tblks,’ he said, 
‘during the break Fungle complimented Doc and the band. I, 
uh, asked if he was a musician and he said yes. So . . .’ 
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The camera cut to Doc and the band looking on in be- 
musement as Fimgle strapped on a Fender Stratocaster guitar 
with custom double humbucking pickups and a beautiful sun- 
set finish. ^ „ 

. we’ve asked if he’d like to sit in with die Imys. Doc? , 

Severinsen bowed anArabic howto Johnny. “Wait^ die umon 
hears about this,’ he cracked. 

Fungle strummed an ei^jerimental chord, frowned, and 
adjusted a tuning peg. The band members, jaded musicians 
every one, looked on in a mixture of amusement and mild 
disbelief. Ibese were men who had accompanied everyone from 
Etta James to Kermit the Frog; diqr wailed in hot jazz clubs in 
Burbank and along Melrose in Los Angeles. It took a lot to 
surprise them. And when you got ri^t down to it music was 
music, and if you shut your eyes it didn’t matter if the player was 
Bo Diddley or your grandmother, long as the sound was ri^t. 

Fungle plucked a note and pushed the whammy bar to see 
what would happen. The note bent down like a jet angering 
in and Fungle gritmed devilishly. Ah, this be a fine device 
indeed! The strings were amazingly resilient; the action was 
low and responsive. Even the slidmg of his fingertips along the 
corrugations of the wound strings was picked up and amplified 
over the speakers. The tuning was a bit different than he 
was used to, but music is a kind of mathematics and Fun^e 
intuitively imderstood the relationships between the notes, ttie 
necessary harmonies between the tunings of the strings. No poet 
in love with nature can rightfully scorn tiie mathematical beauty 
that imderscores reality. 

Fungle looked at Doc and nodded. The musicians took 
up their instruments. Fungle snapped his fingers in a brisk 
four-four beat which drummer Ed Shaughnessy quickly took 
up ^ a shuffle. 

Fungle nodded in satisfaction and turned to face the audience. 
On the beat he began to sing: ‘Well, it’s a-one fer the mon^, 
a-two fer the show, a-three ta get ready an’ a-go cat go — ’ 

The cheering drowned out the band as the musicians rtyped 
into ‘Blue Suede Shoes’. Johimy collapsed back into his chair 
with delirious delight. Fungle played straight rhythm the first 
two verses, then kicked out all the stops for the solo. His fingers 
flew along the fretboard, bent notes like pretzels, hammered 
thirty-second-note triplets up into the cutaway, and held to 
ride the feedback wail. He leaned into the whammy bar and 
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Neema simply could not think what to say. There were so 
many of them, their questions echoed in her mind. T, I, I . . .’ 

Down the hall a set of double doors burst open and a group 
of black-suited dark-shaded men hurried through. They pulled 
up short at the sight of seven gnoles standing in the hall. One 
of them made a move toward the breast pocket of his jacket; 
the barest shake of the head from another halted him. 

The one who had shaken his head confronted one of the 
walkie-talkie-toting seouity guards. “Which one’s the gnole?’ 
he demanded. 

‘He’s still in the studio,’ the guard replied. “Who the hell 
are you?’ 

The man withdrew a black billfold and flashed a federal 
badge. He narrowed his eyes at the costumed dancers. As 
if understanding his suspicions, or perhaps out of fear, they 
reached up and tugged off the Post Studios rubber gnole heads 
to show their true selves: midgets, sweaty and damp-haired, 
fretful and confused. 

The leader of the dark-suited men looked expectantly at 
Neema. 

The director was signalling Johnny frantically: Johnny had 
about thirty seconds to bring this interview to a close. Johnny 
nodded slightly and quickly joined Fungle, who was still bowing 
before the audience, guitar slung at his waist. He told Fungle 
what a unique pleasime this evening had been - for the world 
as well as for himself - and thanked him for an experience he 
would never forget 

As Fungle was repl5dng graciously the security guards sta- 
tioned near the gymnasium doors and at either end of the 
bleachers' received a hasty message over their walkie-talkies. 
They moved immediately to form a cordon from the door to 
the edge of the audience and waited. 

Johnny clutched Fungle’s hand and raised it in a victory clasp, 
and thty both bowed a final time. 

The camera lights winked out. • 

The gjmmasium doors burst open. 

The black-suited men rushed in. 

A black sedan escorted by four police motorcycles pulled up in 
front of the hospital and sat idling. 

Ka slapped the concrete riser in frustration. Nearly two hours 
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now an’ not a peep, not a sight, nothin’! He couldn’t wait for ever 
for ’em to come out, an’ if they didn’t come out he was gonna 
haftago- 

Across the street, the doors opened. 

Ka’s hands stilled on the concrete riser. 

A group of policemen appeared, glanced around the street, 
nodded, and stayed close to the door. A tight knot of darkly 
dressed men appeared. Ka recognised them as the ones who 
had rushed from the helicopter on the roof. 

At their centre was Fungle. 

Ka started to shout, stopped, frowned, slapped the concrete, 
and balled his hands into fists. The rear passenger door of 
the sedan was opened, Fvmgle was ushered toward it Ka 
looked around - no sign of Neema, Well, he had no choice, 
then, didee? He was gonna have to go by hisself and rescue 
ol’- 

Across the street the roof-access door opened. Three dark- 
shaded figures appeared and hurried out toward the helicopter 
idling on the pad. One kept a hand inside the breast of his coat 
and scanned the rooftop as the other two carried a bundle to 
the helicopter. 

Ka frowned. He glanced down in time to see Fungle pushed 
into the sedan. He looked back to the roof in time to see the 
bundle being handed up into the helicopter. 

Neema. 

P The sedan door closed. 

The helicopter door closed. 

' Police motorcycle lights flashed. 

Rotor blades began to cut the air. 

The sedan drove off. 

The helicopter tore into the night 

Ka looked from one to the other. Panicked indecision immo- 
bilised him as half-a-dozen questions fired through his brain: 
who were these furtive humans? Where were they taking Neema 
and Fungle? Why separately? Why secretly? What to do? Who 
to follow? 

The sedan pushed through the traffic and out of sight, heading 
toward the Capitol Beltway. 

The helicopter receded into the moist overcast night alive 
with light. 

looked out across the lights of the Land of No. Millions 
of lights in impeccable array out to the horizon, and every one 
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of them a human being, somehow. Determination rose in him. 
He turned away from the waU. from tbe hospital, from the 
myriad lights. 

Patched, taped, cra2dly canted, the Lunabird sat before him. 
Ka took a deep breath and hurried towards it. 
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ungle? Can you hear me?’ The gentle voice came to him fi 
r away, from deep in a fog like a spirit calling through the as 
ane. ‘Fungle? We know you’re awake. Monitors never lie. 

Fungle opened his eyes. 

- — 
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hard, blinked, opened his eyes again, A thin, clean-cut, dark- 
haired man smelling of aftershave smiled gently down at him 
from the side of the bed. ‘Good morning,’ the man said. His 
voice was chocolate-rich. ‘Or rather, good afternoon. How do 
you feel?’ 

‘Thick,’ said Fungle. He struggled to a sitting position. 

The man chuckled. ‘Thick,’ he repeated. He helpfully adjusted 
the pillows behind Fungle. ‘I cannot convey how privileged I 
feel in talking to you, Fungle. It’s one thing to see you on 
the television - speaking, interacting with human beings 
he grinned ‘- playing the guitar. But we’re used to impossible 
things on television. I once saw Doug Heiming vanish an entire 
elephant, that fast’ He snapped his fingers. ‘But here, in the 
flesh . . . well, as I said, I’m privileged.’ 

‘Pleasure’s me own, sir,’ said Fungle, feeling a bit guilty 
because he felt anything but pleasured. His he^ ached, his 
muscles felt cramped. He tried to remember what had happened 
before he fell asleep. Fell asleep? Had he fallen asleep? There 
was the interview, the charming Mr Carson, the levitation, the 
music . . . And after that? 

‘Crucifer,’ said the man. ‘Doctor Crucifer,’ 

Fungle glanced aroimd the room. ‘An’ where am I findin’ 
meself today. Dr Crucifer?’ 

‘Why, you’ve been brought here from the hogiital for secu- 
rity reasons,’ Crucifer explained. ‘After your rather impressive 
showing the other night, we thought it might be a good idea to 
keep you safe.’ 

The other night? ‘An’ where’s here?’ Fimgle persisted. 

Dr Crucifer blinked. ‘You are now a guest of the Department 
of Parapsychological Research,’ he replied. 

‘Pair a sick what?’ 

The man smiled. ‘Parapsychological,’ he said. ‘It refers to 
theoretical abilities of the mind. To foretell the future, move 
objects without touching them, know what lies behind walls, 
read a person’s health or history just by touching them, heal 
with the laying-on of hands, know what other people are 
thinking.’ He set a hand on Fungle’s arm. ‘You demonstrated 
parapsychological abilities on television the other night, Fungle, 
and we are naturally very curious about them.’ The hand patted 
Fungle. ‘And that’s why you’re here.’ 

‘More tests,’ Fimgle said bitterly. 

‘Now, it’s not that bad,’ Crucifer soothed. *We re not going 
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ngle? Can you hear me?’ The gentle voice came to him from 
away, from deep in a fog like a spirit calling through the astral 
ae. ‘Fungle? We know you’re awake. Monitors never lie.’ 
ungle opened his eyes. 

he room was white. Bright light lanced his eyes. He squinted 
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hard, blinked, opened his eyes again. A thin, clean-cut, dark- 
haired man smelling of aftershave smiled gently down at him 
from the side of the bed. ‘Good morning,’ the man said. His 
voice was chocolate-rich. ‘Or rather, good afternoon. How do 
you feel?’ 

‘Thick,’ said Fungle. He struggled to a sitting position. 

The man chuckled. ‘Thick,’ he repeated. He helpfully adjusted 
the pillows behind Fungle. ‘I cannot convey how privileged I 
feel in talking to you, Fungle. It’s one thing to see you on 
the television - speaking, interacting with human beings -’ 
he grinned ‘- playing the guitar. But we’re used to impossible 
things on television. I once saw Doug Henning vanish an entire 
elephant, that fast’ He snapped his fingers. ‘But here, in the 
flesh . . . well, as I said, I’m privileged.’ 

‘Pleasure’s me own, sir,’ said Fungle, feeling a bit guilty 
because he felt anything but pleasured. His head ached, his 
muscles felt cramped. He tried to remember what had happened 
before he fell asleep. Fell asleep? Had he fallen asleep? There 
was the interview, the charming Mr Carson, the levitation, the 
music . . . And after that? 

‘Crucifer,’ said the man. ‘Doctor Crucifer.’ 

Fungle glanced around the room. ‘An’ where am I findin’ 
meself today, Dr Crucifer?’ 

‘Why, you’ve been brought here from the hospital for secu- 
rity reasons,’ Crucifer e3q)lained. ‘After your rather impressive 
showing the other night, we thought it might be a good idea to 
keep you safe.’ 

The other night? ‘An’ where’s here?’ Fungle persisted. 

Dr Crucifer blinked. ‘You are now a guest of the Department 
of Parapsychological Research,’ he replied. 

‘Pair a sick what?’ 

The man smiled. ‘Parapsychological,’ he said. ‘It refers to 
theoretical abilities of the mind. To foretell the future, move 
objects without touching them, know what lies behind walls, 
read a person’s health or history just by touching them, heal 
with the lapng-on of hands, know what other people are 
thinking.’ He set a hand on Fungle’s arm. ‘You demonstrated 
parapsychological abilities on television the other night, Fungle, 
and we are naturally very curious about them.’ The hand patted 
Fungle. ‘And that’s why you’re here.’ 

‘More tests,’ Fungle said bitterly. 

‘Now, it’s not that bad,’ Crucifer soothed. ‘We’re not going 
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‘I doubt we could force cooperation for a parapsycbological 
demonstration,’ another woman replied, ^t’s his mind, after 
all.’ 

‘For the moment,’ amended Crucifer. He shrugged. ‘But 
I’d rather eriiaust simpler alternatives first.’ He consulted a 
clipboard. 

‘Nutritional deprivation?’ suggested the first woman. No one 
said ‘starvation’ around here. 

Crucifer shook his head. ‘Body-fat ratio indicates the gnole 
is in preliminary hibernation stages.’ He shrugged. ‘It could 
go months before it got himgry. We haven’t got months. The 
media will be chewing our heels in less than a week, we 
estimate. File photos, videotape, and altered recordings will 
give us another week, but after that there’ll be a demand for 
a public appearance. A live public appearance,’ he amended. 
He shook his head. ‘We need that brain of his t3^ed, taped, 
and wiped within two weeks.’ 

An elderly man looked at Crucifer over the rims of his bifocals. 
“We still going forward with the virus scenario?’ 

Crucifer nodded. ‘That seems our most viable course,’ be 
said. ‘It has the added advantage of can3dng a high sympathy 
quotient as well.’ 

‘How about sleep deprivation?’ offered someone else. 

‘I don’t think it’s possible,’ said Crucifer. ‘It seems to be able 
to selectively “sleep” various areas of its brain while remaining 
conscious. It can dream while it’s awake, regardless of extern^ 
stimuli.’ 

‘Chemical dependency?’ 

Crucifer nodded. ‘It’s hard to know what is normal for the 
creature,’ he said, ‘but physical examination of the female has at 
least given us a comparative. We think the male has an abnormal 
blood-sugar level, probably due to the volume of dessert dishes 
it was consuming at Walter Reed.’ 

‘He’s addicted to ice-cream,’ a man concluded. 

‘Possibly. We’re using the sugar deprivation against it, but 
I’m not hopeful. The addiction’s recent, and it’s a fairly 
strong-willed creature. Crafty as well.’ 

‘Was your underwear blue?’ the first woman asked. 

Crucifer coloured. His face grew harsh, but he nodded. This 
is a scientific inquiry, he reminded himself. ‘Yes, it was,’ he said 
evenly. 

Everyone nodded thoughtfully. A few people made notes. 
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Crucifer nodded. ‘Shut the door on your way out,’ all 
he said. 

Her nostrils flared, but she closed the door without com- 
ment. 

Crucifer hammered the desk with both flsts. He walked 
around the table and methodically threw each of the chairs 
backward to the floor. He did this impassively, without anger, 
simply recognising a need to vent his frustration, the way most 
people recognise a need to eat. He picked up the remote, turned 
on the TV, rewound the videotape, and replayed it. ‘I don’t know 
anything about the female’s capabilities,’ he whispered to the 
recording of Fungle l5dng on the hospit^ bed. ‘But I do know 
about yours.’ 

Tuneless tones sounded outside Fungle’s door as the number 
sequence that unlocked it was prmched. A nurse entered, fol- 
lowed by an armed guard. Her name was Angela Mindela, and 
she had recently been transferred from the minimmn-securily 
children’s ward. She was delighted at her current assignment, 
for Fungle the gnole was a huge hit with'the kids in her ward and 
her own children at home, but she was frustrated because the 
little guy was a ‘Q-plus’ clearance subject, and that ‘plus’ meant 
there was absolutely no one Angela was allowed to t^ to about 
him. Not even in the staff cafeteria. There were cameras and 
microphones CT^ywhere in the Roach Motel, and if you didn’t 
watch your back, you could bet your final paycheck someone 
else would. One of your many fringe benefits, Angela thought 
wryly as she pushed the dinner cart toward Fungle’s bed, when 
you become a military nurse and decide to get ambitious. 

Fungle the gnole lay on the bed, hands clasped before him. 
‘Dinnertime!’ Angela said brightly, parking the tray beside his 
bed. ‘And a present.’ 

‘Present,’ said Fungle imenthusiastically. 

Angela nodded. You weren’t technically supposed to initi- 
ate conversation with the gnole, and you were supposed to 
report any dialogue you did exchange, but Angela Imew this 
room was wired like a TV studio, and an5nvay how were 
you supposed to bring someone their diimer and fluff their 
pillows without trading a word or two? StiU, this was about 
as far as she dared to push regulations here at the Roach 
Motel. 

The Roach Motel: they go in, but thqr don’t come out 
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Memories swam to light: andent images; a magidan finds a 
coffin-shaped crystal - 
Theverat. Baphomet. 

- a continent is destroyed. Sails of a great diaspora bow before 
the wind of destruction; an Americkan moimtain is hollowed. 
A crystal is hidden among many artifacts and abandoned for 
millennia. 

A deep, old voice, creaking like a ship at sea: You must find 
the stone and summon me. I will destroy it. 

Molom. 

A gravel voice, a voice of stone: Ten miles west, across the 
mountains, across the valley, north-west side, look far the black 
cross on the mountain’s eastern side. 

Yanto. / 

Fun^e fought to control his heartbeat, his breathing. They 
were monitoring him, they kept track of every muscle twitch 
and stomach groan he made. Wouldn’t do to let ’em know he 
was all a-go^e after gettin’ - 

- the rose, the reborn rose! It burned beside him like a ruby 
laser, sang a siren song of suggestive scents and a sense of 
promise, unfolded within his mind soft petals of memory, of 
mission. 

And with the return of knowledge of his mission came an 
avalanche of frustration and impatience. He had seen the 
mountain! His own eyes had looked upon Black Mountain on 
the Dragonback Ridge, the hollowed mountain that contained 
the andent library of his ancestors, that held the restless, 
world-consuming ct3^tal Baphomet, the stone sought by the 
demon Theverat to control the world. Fungle had been a few 
hours’ walk from the end of his quest, and now here he was, 
locked in a white room filled with directed energies generated 
by alien hands, far from his goal indeed. 

Only after he had eaten his diimer did he allow himself to 
glance at the rose. He picked it up. Held it before him. 
Frowned. 

Why had it opened after all this time? Out of his sight, 
charmed to bide its time by Neema’s promise of his return - 
Fungle’s heart leapt as the meaning behind the rebirth of the 
rose bloomed in his mind. He forced his hand steady as he 
returned it to the nightstand and lay staring at the featureless 
white ceiling. 

Neema was somewhere nearby. 
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proven nothing but amusing over the years, me rot^ 

Crucifer: the very organ that performed the miiades as^osiEd 
with thought could not prove thou^t even eds^ Oh, you 
could get scratches on an EEG — but try submitting that to a 
research journal as evidence of a dream! Like dreams, proving 
the existence of parapsychological phenomena relied largely on 
first-hand accounts. 

Crucifer was a rationalist He religiously believed that there 
was a scientific explanation for eveijdhing. He believed firmly 
in the primacy and uniqueness of the human mind in the world 
- perhaps in the universe. There was simply nothing else like it 
a thinking organ evolved from the basic matter of the universe 
itself. The human brain cos the universe, pondering itself, 
casting its own eye upon itself in order to e^lain itself. To 
Crucifer, it was not only human to take things apart to learn 
how thqr worked, but f^ure to do so cheated the race and the 
universe itself. 

At universities and on television he had spoken eloquently in 
favour of experimentation on animals in laboratories. He had 
also published newspaper editorials calling for the devdopment 
of industrial synthetics to replace animal by-products used to 
manufacture slick p^er, cosmetics, adhesives, and fiie like. 
Crucifer saw nothing contradictory in these two stances. IBs 
lojralty was not to causes or ideologies but to knowledge 
and anything that furthered it. Colleagues tiiou^t him a 
zealot and privately expressed concern over his amoraliiy - 
for scientists are human beings, after all, and not without 
, compassion and morality. Universities had found Crudfer to 
, be a goal-oriented overachiever with an aimo3ring hab jt cf 
> avoiding proper procedures but a delightful tendency to producs 

I lucrative and high-profile results. Over the years his atonity to 
V gain government giants for pet projects, without comprorrSK. 
had become legendary. Fellow professors had wondered alccd 
what his hidden agenda was. Crudfer only smiled and dsuced 
,i .their backs and said that learning is its own reward, stxuSs 

know that, you’re a sdentist, buy you another drink? 

There was a hidden ^enda, of course, but it was 
only because revealing it would have made him a 
stock, would have removed Tiberius Anton Crudffir 'r.'Jvo. to? 
^fied company of Sagan and BronowsK and 
dumped him in the sideshow tent along with 
and ancient-astronaut theorists and off-kilter iirror writers 
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One day Crucifer entered his cramped office to find a dark- 
suited man waiting for him. The man had a government ID, a 
firm handshake, an impressive knowledge of Crucifer’s career, 
and an even more impressive chequebook. 

Thirty minutes later Professor Crucifer stood alone in his 
book-crammed office staring down at a government cheque 
worth more than his last five grant applications combined. 

Six months later he resigned his post at the university. 

Two months after that the Department of Paraq)sychological 
Research opened its doors - but not to everybody. The Roach 
Motel was in business. Guests went in. Thqr ^dn’t always 
come out. 

Crucifer sat down to review the memos in his in basket Most 
required a signature, an approval check, or filing. One item 
caught his eye, and he lifted the phone and punched *27. 

‘Pediatric.’ 

“Mrs Hamlin? This is Crucifer.’ 

•Dr Crucifer, I was just thinking about you. Did you get -’ 

‘What is this business with . . . what’s the name?’ He frowned 
at the memo in his hand. 

‘Almon-Diaz. Ram6n Almon-Diaz. His call cmve’s way down 
in just about every area, I think because of his medication.’ 

‘What are we administering?’ 

‘Five cc’s methamphetamine midday, Percodan at lights-out.’ 

‘Aptitude?’ 

‘Well, doctor, he’s a precog, and before medication he was 
testing out at thirty to forty per cent on the cards and the 
.double-blind graphic perception test -’ 

‘Yes?’ Crucfrer was impatient. 

‘Well, he was doing sixty per cent with stimulant accompa- 
niment, but that’s lowered to thirty now. Between the speed in 
the daytime and the downers at night, he’s burning out I’d like 
to take him off medication.’ 

Crucifer looked annoyed. ‘Sixty per cent on compared to 
thirty per cent off? I cannot believe you are seriously asking 
me ^s, Mrs Hamlin.’ 

‘Dr Crucifer, he’s only thirteen years old! For two months now 
we’ve been injecting him with -’ 

‘I don’t care if he was found wrapped in Hebrew swaddling 
doth in a basket on the Hudson river. If he’s giving us thirty 
per cent higher with chemical assistance, then the experiment’s 
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stack, got off the chair, shut the closet door, and hurried back 
to his room as fast as he could. 

On the far side of his bed, hidden from view of the door, Tib 
opened the box. He removed the lacquered board with its letters 
and odd qmibols and set it on the floor. Next he removed the 
plastic heart-shaped thing. It had short legs with soft felt drdes 
glued to the bottom, and a dear plastic window in the centre, 
fa the middle of the dear plastic window was a needle that 
pointed down. 

One night Dodi and two of her girlfriends had huddled around 
this thing and scared the crud out of themselves asking it 
questions. Tib had watched from the kitchen table, stretching 
a peanut butter and jelly sandwich into half-an-hour. Most of 
the questions were dumb: Who*s gonna ask me to the prom? Is 
Dodi a virgin? Will I get rich? But then Maddeine Murray went 
and asked, ‘Which one of us is going to die first?’ and the plastic 
heart had arrowed straight over to Lauren Bohannon, who had 
sat there with tears forming in her eyes and her mouth hanging 
open to show her silver braces. Then Dodi had lowered her hand 
to the plastic heart again, and with the three girls touching it 
once more it had taken off like someone was driving it: 8 then 
2 then 3,823, 823, four or five times. Dodi looked at Madeleine 
and said Yb« did it, but Madeleine only shook her head, grinning 
in a hideous way that said she wasn’t about to admit she was 
scared. Dodi put the board away, and she and Madeleine talked 
Lauren into letting them crimp her hair. 

Three weeks later, August twenty-third, a fuel truck ran a 
. stop sign, hit a tree, and overturned onto Lauren Bohannon’s 
car. She was killed instantly. 

Dodi remembered the Otiija board’s prediction and hid the 
game away. Tib, always that smart one, was the only one who 
made the numeric connection: 823. August 23; 8/23. 

So now Dodi was out on a date, and Lauren was dead in 
the ground, and here was Tib in his room with his sister s 
frightening and enticing Ouija board. 

He held his breath and set the planchette on fae board, ^s 
heart thudded loudly. He wiped his hands on his shorts, then 
rested his fingers lightly on the edges of the planchette. 

He closed his eyes. ‘Are you out there?’ he ivhispered self- 


consciously. - - ... 

He waited. What was supposed to happen? Did you he.- 
voices, or something? All he felt was nervous. 
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all about. That’s what experiments are for: explanations. Whatever 
happens, happens for a reason - that’s science. One day I’ll find out 
the reason why this happened. 

But not tonight. 

Finally, well past his usual bedtime, he slept. 

When he got up next morning the eight letters were scrawled 
across the dull grey face of his Etch-a-Sketch. 

Crucifer started when his intercom buzzed. He glanced away 
from the scrawl on his legal pad and hit the talk button, 
mat’’ 

TDr Haimecker on line one.’ 

Crucifer pressed the line. “What?’ 

“You might want to come down to two-O-five. Our guest would 
like a word with you.’ 

‘It asked for me?’ 

'Ey name. I’m jealous.’ 

Crucifer hung up without repl3dng. Just before he left his 
office he glanced one more time at the eight letters he had 
unconsciously doodled on the legal pad. 



He wondered what it meant. 


‘Fungle! I’m delighted to see you up and about. How are your 
dothes? Comfortable and dean, I hope?’ 

Fungle merdy looked at him with heavy-lidded eyes. ‘What’ve 
ya done t’me?’ he muttered. 

‘Done?’ Crucifer seemed confused. 

‘Ya’ve put somethin’ in me head. Some kinda fog’s whaddidiz.’ 
Fungle shut his ^es. ‘There’s gulls ciyin’ an’ commerdals 
blarin’. I Idn hear th’ radios an’ th’ lucktricals.’ He pointed 
to the multi-plug wall socket above his headboard. ‘Bizzy bizzy 
beez, buzan’ all th’ time.’ 
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performed on the gnole. For two solid days now the creature 
had been running a psychic treadmill, and in the absence of 
tranquillisers, depressants, and chemical dependency, the gnole 
showed no signs of flagging. A deck of Zenner cards - a set of five 
distinctive shapes in a deck of twenty-five - had been shuffled in 
a Las Vegas shuffling tower. The gnole had called each off before 
it was turned over: ‘Star. Circle. Star. Wavy line. Square. Star.’ 
and so on. 

Crucifer typed a figure: one hundred per cent. 

Next, a series of related tests in which the gnole was placed 
in a sealed room and told to call out the image in his mind 
while the card dealer concentrated on the Zenner images she 
drew from the deck. After flawless results. Crucifer had put a 
fly in the ointment and slipped in random images: a picture of 
Mickey Mouse, magazine clipping, a page from a field guide to 
north-eastern birds. 

Crucifer tabbed to the next categoty and entered the results: 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 

Black patches had been fixed over the gnole’s tiny eyes with 
adhesive, then a blindfold tied around them. Coloured cards 
were shuffled and dealt in front of the gnole, and he was asked 
to touch the cards and call out the colour. Only once did he 
pause: when he encountered a ringer Crucifer had slipped in, a 
baseball card picturing Kirk Gibson, former centre fielder for 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. Instead of calling a colour, Fun^e 
had hesitated, blindfolded in the bright white room, and asked, 
•Does yer want me ta call out all the colours, or just tell ya what 
it’s a pitcher of?’ 

Crucifer shook his head and typed: one hundred per cent. 

They gave Fungle a sketchpad and a pencil. Draw the image 
that comes to your mind. In the next room a doctor concentrated 
on photographs. For the fun of it, someone had slipped in a 
copy of the latest Sports Illustrated swimsuit issue. ‘No wonder 
ya likes ta wear so many clothes,’ commented Fimgle, and 
commenced to drawing an uncanny likeness of the cover. 

ONE HXRTORED PER CENT. 

The room was cleared. Crucifer had entered with a hardback 
book, sat in a folding chair, opened the book at random, and 
commenced to reading. In the next room Fungle straightened 
in his schoolchild’s chair and began to speak: ‘The worship o’ the 
senses has often, an’ wi’ much justice, been decried, men feelin’ 
a nat’ral instinct of terror about passions an’ sensationalistics 
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him in his bedroom, pushing past frail flesh with ghost hands 
to clutch the tyrannic^ heart and squeeze. 

The intercom buzzed. Crucifer’s hand shot out to thump the 
button. T said I’m not to be distuibed,’ he said curtly. 

T Imow, doctor, I’m sorry. He said it was top priority.’ 

'Who said it was top priority?’ 

*A Mr Theverat. Line one.’ 

Crucifer grew even more annoyed and stabbed a finger toward 
the blinking red light of line one. 

The finger stopped. 

“What . . . what was that name again?’ he asked. 

‘Theverat, doctor.’ 

Crucifer spelled the name in his mind. Eight letters. Eight 
pivotal, frightening letters. 

‘Shall I tell him you’re unavailable?’ 

line one blinked beneath his finger like an alarm. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I’ll take it’ 

Crucifer felt a curious mixture of indignation and fear as 
he pressed the button. ‘This is Dr Crucifer,’ he said with 
professional detachment. 

‘Howdy, Tib,’ said the friendly voice. ‘Long time no talk.’ 

Metal rasped across Crucifer’s heart. He meant his tone to be 
demanding, but it came out pleading. ‘Who is this?’ 

He had not been called ‘Tib’ since he was fifteen years old. 

‘Don’t you remember me?! The voice sounded hurt, the tone 
of a favourite uncle crushed at not being recognised. ‘And after 
all we’ve been through together, doctor.^ 

‘Who are you?’ Crucifer said - demanding, this time. 

‘Why, it’s Theverat,’ said the voice. ‘That’s T, as in Tiberius, 
H, as in Hell, E, as in 

‘I know how it’s spelled.’ 

Rich laughter on the receiver. ‘Of course you do.’ 

Crucifer tightened his grip on the receiver. ‘Why are you 
calling me?’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, Tib. I’m in a bit of a fix and I need your 
! help. I’d reward you most handsomely.’ 

Cmcifer shut his ^es. ‘I don’t believe in deals with the devil.’ 
i I m not the devil, Tib. I’m just an old friend who needs 
( your help.’ 

(i ‘What are you, then?’ 

;■ That would be a bit difficult to explain. Espedally to a 
f scientist. You’d have to . . . unlearn so much.’ 

if 
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*Tiis gnsxsi dowustsirs ss.ys fcsrs^s 2. t~;~~ r . i ■ ■ Dccfno's 
a pizza for you.’ 

Ten fciiu I’d rather spead tno veelis in a Turkish priscc 
eat . . . Oh. Oh, yes. I did order a pizza. Yes. I forget all sheet 
it Tha n k you. TeH hhn I’n he right dersun’ He hung m. 

Left the office. 

Told his secretary to have ffie NSA trace Mr Theverat s call 
when it came ffijou^ agss- 

Slid his clearance card into the slot to activate the elevator. 

Eode down in pensrve silence- 

Arrived in the lobby and walked robotically to the secerrtv 
desk. It looked like the lobby of a rundown hotel that hadn’t 
been very appealing even when it was new. 

A man in a tan overcoat, m ir ror e d snn^asses and a baseball 
cap waited near the desk. He held a tattered, quilted w a s i ^ ^to y 
pouch in his leather-gloved hands. 

• The secuii^ guard barely ^anced up at Crucifer’s anoroach. 
Joo order a pizza, doc?’ 

Yes, I did.’ 

The guard waved vaguely to indicate the delivery man and 
went back to studying toe entrance monitors. 

Crucifer approached the pizza-delivery man. There was some- 
thing wrong wito him, something croeg about toe way toe 
overcoat draped on his frame. Through toe lobby glass behind 
him Crudfer saw a dented compact car wito Dcrr.ir.a*s pizzc 
Delivers! stencilled on the side. A young woman sat in toe pas- 
senger seat She grinned, showing braces, and waved at him. 

The delivery man removed a pizza box from toe quilted 
warmer and gave it to Crudfer. They made a momentary 
tableau as Crudfer stared at toe leather ^oves on toe deliveiy 
man’s hands. 

Th^ weren’t ^oves. 

The deliveiy man let go toe box and reached into his overcoaL 
Crudfer glanced at toe security guard, but toe uniformed 
man remained slumped in front of toe monitors. Crudfer 
looked back to toe delivery man in tone to hear a slight 
click! like a peapod being snapped. The delivery man withdrew 
his glove-leathered hand from toe overcoat and set some- 
thing like a black thorn on toe pizza box. ‘Keep the tip,' 
he said in a shuddering grinding awful voice, and turned 
away. 

There was something horrible about the way he walked. As 


if his joints were in the wrong places and bent the wrong way. 
The overcoat poked in alien places. 

Crucifer looked down at the leathery thorn slowly squirming 
like a ma^t on the pizza box. He felt nauseated. 

He looked up again as the pizza delivety car started up 
and drove away, taking with it the fri^tening delivery man 
and his passenger, Lauren Bohannon, who waved and smiled 
again to flash her silver braces; Lauren Bohaimon, thirty-five 
years dead. 

There was a face on his computer monitor when he returned. 
It wasn’t a human face at aU, just coloured lines forming hard 
geometric shapes of jewel-like eyes, a broad, narrow V of a 
mouth, concentric an^es that might have been cheekbones or 
Indian warpaint 

Shaking, pale. Crucifer set the pizza box on his desk, sat in 
his leather executive chair, and stared at the monitor. 

The thorn writhed beside him. 

The intercom buzzed. 

"Dr Crucifer? Mr Theverat again, line one. NSA is tracing.’ 
Crucifer pressed line one and put it on the speakerphone. On 
e computer monitor the hardUned face smiled. “Don’t throw 
ra.y the thorn,’ came the distorted voice from the speaker, 
bu’re going to need it later.’ 

Tor what?’ 

The face rushed toward him. ‘All in good time,’ came the 
leerful voice. The eyes widened, flashed like rubies, and 
irrowed again. “Don’t you want to know what kind of pizza 
>u ordered, Tib?’ 

Crucifer glanced at the pizza box. On top of the white 
rdboard the thorn squirmed like a salted slug. Careful not to 
uch it. Crucifer pulled the box’s tabs from their slots, unbent 
e flap, and raised the lid. 

The thorn slid onto a stack of papers on the desk. 

Crudfer stared for a full five seconds at the Ouija board in 
e box before he screamed. 

1 hour later Crudfer’s private fax machine hummed to life 
th a report from the National Security Agency: 

16:17 EOT LIKE TR&Ca REQ T. CRUCIFEB q+ CLEARANCE VERI- 
FIED REPORT AS FOLLOWS: MODEM TRANSMISSION THROUGH 
BANK OF AMERICA WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE RELAYED 
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FROM MOTITAL OP OMAHA OFFICE, UTIXE ROCK, ARKAN- 
SAS, LINKED TO MCI TERMINALS IN CLOSED-LOOP CIRCIT lTflY 
RECYCLINO SIGNAL. POINT OF ORIGIN SHIFTS AT SO-SECOND 
INTE RVALS ACROSS N. AMERICAN PHONE LINES, APPARENTLY 
RANDOM SODRCE-NXJMBER ASSIGNMENT (SEE AITACHED LIST). 
POINT OF ORIGIN: I N D E T E RMINATE. 

Below that someone had scrawled a note: As far as xee 
can figure out, this call came from everywhere and nowhere. 
Any ideas? 

Crucifer crumpled the fax and threw it away. He had some 
ideas, all right So did Theverat 




Disturbances in the Fiel 


A screaming came across the sky. From the south, dippj 
dangerously low to skim white-capped Atlantic waves, a ric 
ety splintered Lunabird clawed bent-winged through the a 
Strapped into the pilot’s seat, a cursing gnome battled t 
frail failing craft by batting the air with battered oarleroi 
‘Ya abomination over an abominable nation! Yer nuffin’ b 
a trumped-up tree! You fly like I juggle, an’ I can't juggle 
single egg wiffout maldn’ a omelette! An’ a omelette’s what y 
tryin’ ta turn me inta, ya gravity-lovin’ brick— a poor scrambi 
gnoroelette whose only crime is tryin’ to help his unfortunate 
deranged ftiends!’ He wrestled with the oarlerons, hit an r 
pocket, and dropped twenty feet. The oarlerons momentari 
became real oars as the craft bit water, then raised again. •‘I’( 
done better ta launch meself wif a rubber band!’ Ka declare 
*Poor Fungle’s taken northward by hell-o-copter, an’ if you wi 
more airworthy than a plate a cheese we’d abeen there an’ awj 
by now!’ 

Ka had conquered his airsickness days ago, mostly becam 
anything to be^ sick about had long since become fishfoo 
over the Atlantic. His stomach was empty, he was aching fc 
a drink of rrater, and he’d rather drive a nitroglycerine true 
in a demolition derby than spend another minute aboard th 
semi-aerial atrocity. 

Ka was so engrossed in his struggles to hold the craft togethc 
and steer with the oarlerons that he nearly stalled and crashe 
when he looked up. 

Tl^ Lunabird had managed to gain a respectable height Tb 
weather dear, but a chemical tinge tainted the air, A gre 
pall had dimmed the horizon. 
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The gnome had managed to bank the craft west, where land 
ought to be, and he had Just levelled off when he saw it. It 
rose ahead of hiTn like fairy towers from a childhood book, 
like an Atlantean dty from Fun^e’s legends. Tall and ja^ed 
and crowding upward, dimmed by a grey mist of industrial 
pollution, busy with humanity and congress, and somehow 
alive. It was not so much a city as a monument to the idea 
of city. To liafbolic Earthcreep, collector of human artyfacts 
and hobbyist in things technologistical, his first view of the 
Manhattan sltyline was like Moses* ^impse of the Promised 
Land, Neil Ar m s t ro ng’s footprint on tiie moon. Wile E. Coyote 
exploring the Acme Warehouse. 

He stared. He whooped. He hollered. He was filled witii a 
wild exuberant abandon. He completely forgot himself and 
his mission, his problems with the Ltmabird and his fear of 
flying. Every fibre of his being became a sounding board for 
the overwhelming magnitude and potential of the city e^anding 
slowly before him. The world’s largest and ultimate artifact lay 
ahead, and all that had gone before was worth the revelation of 
this moment. 

Behind him the air quaked. Ka looked back and yelled, but 
his voice was lost in a full-throttle four-engine roar as BiCoastal 
Airlines Flight 4615, an L-ioi i with its landing gear lowered for 
its final approach to LaGuardia Airport, thundered by. 

The impossibly enormous jet missed the Lunabird by perhaps 
a hundred feet Onboard collision radars sounded no warn- 
ings; air-traffic controllers received no return signals from the 
wooden craft No evasive action was taken. The only response 
was from a little boy named Eddie Parks, who clutched his Bart 
Simpson doll and waved solenmly at the hrmched creature flying 
in the wooden birdie. Eddie would grow up to write books about 
visits from his friends the UFO aliens. 

The hunched creature in the wooden birdie had more immedi- 
ate problems. The backwash from the passing jet had set the 
Lunabird into a tailspin, and the strength of tte air rushing 
past the downspiralling craft was too great to allow Ka to work 
the oarlerons. 

Lunabird and gnome angered in to Jamaica Bay. 

In the oddly m5^cal, woodsy serenity of Jamaica Bay (a piece 
of swamp-like faery so unimaginably unlikely this close to the 
model city of humanity that its existence was almost inevitable). 
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the constant banging and splintering of -wood could be heard as 
Karbolic Earthcreep kicked the Lunabird to pieces. 

Because he knew it was important to his friend Fun^e, he 
salvaged the dark magnetite crystal that had powered the 
craft, putting it back into the lea&er bag he still wore around 
his neck. 

Darkness fell. 

By night, Jamaica Bay was even more mysterious. Insects 
performed ejrteihporaneous concertos by stUl, black pools in a 
humid bayou. 

Across the water shone a vast geometry of light Oh, it was 
intimidating, and oh, it was the supreme e 3 q>ression of all tiiat 
was meant by 'The hand of No’, but oh, how appealing and eerily 
beautiful and unnaturally perfect it was! What a lovdy monster 
lured with its neon call! &^en across the water Ka could hear the 
inviting sirens singing. His fusion blurred with longing, and the 
twinkling skyscrapers seemed to curl like beckoning fingers. 

He looked out across the black water smeared with city light 
Fungle was out there somewhere. Maybe Neema too. 

‘Well, ole gnome,’ he said alou^ rubbing his hands in 
preparation, ‘onty one way ta get there from here.’ 

He began to dig. 

Dr Crucifer turned his smile on as he punched the code that 
admitted him to Room 205. He pushed fte dinner cart ahead of 
him and nodded at the guard who stationed himself just inside 
the doorway with a hand near his laser. The guar^ carried 
firearms as well, but the high-voltage barbs, intended to stun 
without serious injury or death, were mandated by Crucifer at 
DPR. Subjects, hmnan and otherwise, were too valuable to shoot 
with bullets. 

Fungle floated six inches above his narrow bed, eyes closed, 
legs crossed in lotus position. ‘Evenin’, doctor,’ he said without 
looking. 

Crucifer parked the cartbeside the bed. ‘Dinnertime, Fungle,’ 
he said, trying to act as if there were nothing out of the ordinapr 
in serving a meal to a small Buddha-like creature hovering in 
the air. ‘It’s your last meal before the projection experiment 
tomorrow, so eat hearty.’ 

Fungle slowly revolved to regard Crucifer with tiny black eyes. 
Crudfer tried not to fidget under the penetrating gaze. Some- 
thing was different about the creature. Since they’d stopped 
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medication and it had begun meditation to prepare for tomor- 
row, it had acquired an unsettling aura of otherness. “Didja find 
the things I asked after?’ said Fun^e. 

Crucifer nodded. From beneath the dinner cart he removed 
a large brown paper bag. Staled to it was a scrawled list *Rve 
pure beeswax candles,’ Crucifer read. ‘A litre of purified water, 
a ban of string, a black wax pencil, five silver cups. Phials of 
sea salt, sulphur, mercury, lead, and copper. A box of dirt from 
beneath a mature oak tree. A garland of garlic. More herbs 
than an apothecary.’ He looked up. ‘And a topographic map 
of Manhattan. Anything else?’ 

Fungle shook his he^. “That’s plenty,’ he said. 

“It’s typical of Manhattan that my people had no difficulty 
finding any of these things.’ Crucifer set the paper bag on 
the bed. ‘I had no idea there were so many occult shops in 
this city.’ 

Fungle merely stared at him. 

He knows, thought Crucifer. Something’s different, he smells it 
on me, he knows. 

“Do you have to fast in order to purify yourself before you 
can . . . can project yourself out of your bocfy?’ Crucifer asked. 
Despite his years of investigation into psychic phenomena, 
the scientist in him still tripped over phrases like ‘astral 
projection’. 

Fungle nodded. “It’s important y’unnerstand about this,’ he 
said. ‘I needs a good night’s sleep tonight Tomorrow when I 
makes me preparations, I can’t be distuibed. I know yer people 
likes ta give me drugs to keep me quiet an’ sleepy.’ 

“We discontinued that some time a -’ 

“When ya travel outside a this world,’ said Fungle, “yer 
connected to yerself by a silver cord that’ll stretch f ’r ever. But 
anythin’ that weakens yer botty, anythin’ that makes it impure, 
weakens the cord. If I’m out there an’ that cord breaks. I’ll not 
make it back.’ His expression became wiy. ‘An’ that’ll ruin yer 
experiment, now, won’t it?’ 

‘The experiment is important to us, Fungle, but we’re equally 
as concerned for your safety.’ 

Fungle only gave him that unnervingly penetrating, impene- 
trable stare. 

‘I . . . need to be sure you’re clear on the objectives of 
this ea^eriment,’ Crucifer continued. ‘Can we go over it one 
more time?’ 
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‘Seems simple enough,’ said Fungle. ‘Yer gonna monitor me 
body here wMst I leave it an’ head out across yer dty to the 
tallest tower.’ 

‘The World Trade Centre,’ agreed Crucifer. ‘There are two 
tovrers. You want the southern tower.’ 

‘Ei^ty-first floor,’ continued Fungle. ‘Room dgbty-one twemg^- 
one. There’ll be a locked door, an’ a guard, an’ another locked 
door. Behind that there’s a book.’ 

Crucifer nodded eagerly. ‘Tell us what page it’s opened to,’ he 
said. ‘Tell us what it says* 

‘An’ after that,’ finished Fungle, ‘you’ll let us go. Me an’ 
Neema.’ 

Crudfer bit his lower lip and nodded. Fun^e’s knowledge that 
Neema was being kept just down the hall was a sore spot with 
Crudfer. He’d been embarrassed to learn that Fungle had known 
she was here almost from the beginning, had even smelled her 
scent on the dothing of the staff when they had come to Fun^e’s 
room after visiting the female. ‘We’ll transport both of you to 
any point on the globe you like, and we’ll leave you there free 
as the day you arrived.’ 

‘I didn’t arrive free,’ Fimgle pointed out 

Crucifer coloured. ‘It’s just an expression,’ he said. ‘But rest 
assured that after this your future is your own to dedde. We 
have a wealth of data on you which we will be anal3/5ing for 
years. We’re all very exdted at the prospect’ 

I ‘You an’ me both,’ said Fungle. 

Crucifer dapped his hands. ‘Well!’ he said brightty. T’m as 
eager to get on with this as I’m sure you are. So let me leave 
you to your dinner and a good night’s sleep.’ 

At the door Crucifer paused. ‘By the way, there’s a surprise for 
you in one of your dishes. A going-away present if you like.’ He 
smiled, then left. 

‘New York Superfudge Chunk,’ Fungle muttered just before 
he lifted the metal dish cover. 

After Crudfer had gone Fungle lowered himself to the mat- 
tress to eat his dinner. He ate mechanically, preoccupied with 
thoughts of the preparations he had to m^e, worries about 
the dangers of astral projection, eagerness to be reunited with 
Neema and away from this terrible place, a curiously eager fear 
at the prospect of resiuning - and completing - his quest to 
destroy Baphomet. 
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While he finished his steamed and raw vegetables he thought 
about Dr Crucifer. Something about the man had changed. 
Fungle could not quite pin it down. It worried him. He did 
not trust Crucifer — after all, to all intents and purposes the 
man was Jungle’s jailor - but this went beyond that He felt 
sure it had to do with tomorrow’s experiment. 

Fungle shrugged and uncovered the last dish. Perhaps the 
man was merely worried and eager to get on with it. Who 
knew? The only thing to do was proceed with eyes open and 
resolve firm. 

He picked up his spoon and dug into the last bowl of ice-cream 
he would ever eat. 

Crucifer sat in his office with his arms folded tightly, staring at 
the computer terminal and waiting on a phone c^. The memory 
of this sdternoon’s preparations - boih'ng the writhing thorn to 
attain an oily black gravy, filtering it pure, squeezing a single 
drop from a glass pipette onto the ice-cream dish - made him 
faintly queasy. There had been no smell at all, but something 
about the mixture filled him with disgust ‘7/ won’t kill him’ 
Theverat had insisted. 'He’s no good to me dead. But it ttrill 
certainly ruin kis day. His metabolism will lower until he seems 
dead. But I can’t have your well-intended medical teams rushing 
in there to revive him, do you understand? I need him weak; I don’t 
want him running back to his body the moment he senses me. I need 
time to get in while his spirit and body are separate there and find 
what I’m looking for.' 

TIow will you do that^’ Crucifer had asked. 

He shuddered, remembering the gleeful malice that had 
coloured Theverat’s reply. 

'It’s like peeling an onion,’ the voice on the phone had 
answered. 

At exactly four o’clock the intercom buzzed. There was a 
phone call for him. Crucifer had been expecting it but he 
jumped anyway. 

Bonk! Curses came from far beneath the ground. Ka backed 
away from the obstruction and gingerly fingered the knot 
already swelling on his head. This was the third time he 
had run into what he thought of as humanstone, which was 
smooth and regular and admirably shaped, and every bit as 
hard as granite. Not to mention the indignity of chipping a 
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While he finished his steamed and raw vegetables he thought 
about Dr Crucifer. Something about the man had changed. 
Fungle could not quite pin it down. It worried him. He did 
not trust Crucifer - after all, to all intents and purposes the 
man was ,Fungle’s jailor - but this went bq^ond that. He felt 
sure it had to do with tomorrow’s experiment 

Fimgle shrugged and uncovered the last dish. Perhaps the 
man was merely worried and eager to get on with it Who 
loiew? The only thing to do was proceed with eyes open and 
resolve firm. 

He picked up his spoon and duginto the last bowl of ice-cream 
[le would ever eat 

Crucifer sat in his office with his arms folded tightly, staring at 
the computer terminal and waiting on a phone c^. The memory 
Df this ^emoon’s preparations - boiling the writhing thorn to 
ittain an oily black gravy, filtering it pure, squeezing a single 
Irop from a glass pipette onto the ice-cream dish - made him 
faintly queasy. There had been no smell at all, but something 
about the mixture filled him with disgust. ‘It wonH kill him,’ 
rheverat had insisted. ‘He’s no good to me dead. But it will 
xrtainly ruin his day. His metabolism will lower until he seems 
dead. But I can’t have your well-intended medical teams rushing 
in there to revive him, do you understand? I need him weak; I don ’t 
want him running back to his body the moment he senses me. I need 
lime to get in while his spirit and body are separate there and find 
what I’m looking for.’ 

•How will you do that?’ Crucifer had asked. 

He shuddered, remembering the gleeful malice that had 
coloured Theverat’s reply. 

‘It’s like puling an onion,’ the voice on the phone had 
answered. 

At exactly four o’clock the intercom buzzed. There was a 
phone call for him. Crucifer had been expecting it, but he 
jumped anyway. 

Bonk! Curses came from far beneath the ground. Ka backed 
away from the obstruction and gingerly fingered the knot 
already swelling on his head. This was the third time he 
had run into what he thought of as humanstone, which was 
smooth and regular and aihnirably shaped, and eveiy bit as 
hard as granite. Not to mention the indigmty of chipping a 
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Fungle rose with the dawn. He had not seen sunlight for weeks, 
but even in this windowless place unconnected firom earth and 
sky he knew from the quickening of his pulse when another day 
was bom. 

He heard the tell-tale tone of the code that unlocked his 
door. Of course they had seen on their monitors that he was 
awake. The door opened and a guard entered and took up the 
customary post by the door while two orderlies cleared the 
room of everything: furniture, machinery, medical monitors. 
The hidden camera and microphone would remain in place, 
but Fungle wasn’t concerned about them. They wouldn’t record 
where he was going. 

The orderlies set a bucket of wa r m water mixed with an 
organic cleaner, several brushes and rags, and a rag mop on 
the bare floor, then left. Fungle took five carefully measured 
breaths and emptied his mind of distractions, then knelt on the 
floor, picked up a brush, swabbed it in the bucket, and began 
the top-to-bottom cleansing of his small room. 

Preparations were also imder way elsewhere. Meditating on her 
narrow cot in Room 207, Neeraa sensed the zone of calm that was 
forming nearby. Her studies, though different from Fungle’s in 
many respects, had attuned her to what she thought of as the 
Field: the ever-shifting cumulative hyper-reality formed by the 
emanations of living objects in an immediate area, invisible, 
elusive, and actual as a swift current in deep water. Neema 
sensed a serenity growing in the Field nearby. She had felt it 
before - she had even created such a bubble herself, a feeling 
like being outdoors in the eye of a hurricane - but she had lived 
near Fungle long enough to recognise the distinctive mark of 
his work. The mage may have been humble about his craft, but 
Neema knew that, despite the occasional and painful blunders 
he had made along his autodidactic way, Fungle’s like had not 
been seen among gnoles since antediluvian days. 

Fungle was up to something. 

To find out what, Neema turned inward. 

Tiny J’s inna all^ drinkin’ Night Train fumraa bottle inna 
crumpled bag worn soft as yer daddy’s ol’ hat, when damn if 
this manhole cover don’t start movin'. Juss kinda life on up 
an’ shoves itself aside like the stree 
this is what’s givin’ way. Tiny J set 
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sandpaper jaw. There’s alleygators s’posed to live down there, 
gone all white as lab mice from breedhi’ outta the sun, an’ Tiny 
J’s thinking about maybe re-situating this particular swiggin’ 
address when this . . . well, this muppet kinda guy, only real 
and without someone’s arm up his butt, sticks a spade-eared 
beady-eyed mottled-sldnned head out and gives the allqr the 
once-over. 

Well, there ain’t nothing to do but hit him up. 'Spare any 
change?’ asks Tiny J. 

The muppet guy sees him for the first time. He’d thought 
Tiny J was just another bag of garbage, but now the bag has 
sat up and asked him a question. 

The muppet yelps and bolts down the all^r. 

Tiny J hugs his bottle of Night Train like the rag bear that 
was once his best and onlyest friend in the hole wide whirled, 
and loses himself to stained dreams in the drained steam of 
another night 


Two lengths of string formed a large X ft 
in Fun^e’s cell. \\^ere they crossed I 
nail. He removed the string, then n 
y-four thumbs on one of the lengths 
tied a black wax pencil to the othe 
s a pivot to draw a black wax circle o 
When it was done he scanned its di 
in there were no breaks, that no lint o 
ed it. It was important that the integ 
oken. His life was in danger should s ^ 
ngle marked five equidistant lines on the drcle, then again 
the length of string to join the lines in a star pattern which 
Lced to form a penti;Ie, the most basic symbol of the mage’s 
id an essential protective space from which to conjure or 
jct any dealings or contacts with the other realms, 
drew a second drcle around the base of the star’s rays, and 
; space between the rings and the star’s he inscribed 
nt magic qnnbols-whorls and crescents, serpentine spirals 
Tudforms. 

( astral fortress was complete. 

la felt a jolt at the completion of the pentade. Was Fungle 
_ to conjure? Had he fin^y dedded to seek help from one of 
the Elementals in the otherworld - Molom, perhaps? But surely 


;r to comer 
ammered a 
out exactly 
[ this to the 
id used the 
ite linoleum 
ice, making 
other object 
le drde not 
breach it 
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that terrible human, Crudfer, and all the others here would 
stop him! They were watching; thty always watched. Even now 
Neema felt the mindless stare of the camera eye upon her, felt 
it like a whirlpool draining away her soul. It was robbing her 
of something more than privacy, she felt sure. 

What was Fungle up to? 

Whatever it was, it had to do with the otherworld, with the 
astral planes. 

Which meant there was only one sure way for her to find 
out. 

Karbolic Earthcreep was not all that different from most 
first-time tourists in Manhattan; though he crept among alleys 
and darted from shadow to shadow and hugged obstructions 
wherever he could, he foimd it impossible to travel without 
constantly staring upward. The buildings rose like legends of 
titans, like the dwellings of vanished godly races. The sky was 
a ragged grey strip between their rows. 

Near Little Italy he rounded a comer and saw a tall figure in 
a shapeless hat, sunglasses, and a filthy grey trenchcoat arguing 
with a man at the t^eout window of Ton)^s World Famous. 

T’m tellin’ ya,’ the man behind the mesh was saying, T got 
your phone-in order, but there was nothin’ about no credit cards 
or nothing. We don’t do dat. Deliveries is cash only, take-out’s 
cash or charge. Now, I got four meatball subs wid everything, 
four chips, an’ four Cokes waitin’ right here. I’ll be mored’n 
happy to take yz. credit card now. I’ll take ya cash. Hell, I’ll 
take a gol’ watch if you got it But I know I never took no 
credit-card number oima phone. Now, you wantcha order, you 
pay me. Uddawise, stop usin’ up valu’ble oxygen.’ 

The trenchcoated figure banged work-gloved hands against 
the counter and screamed something unintelligible. 

“Ya mudda!’ riposted the man behind the mesh. He slammed 
down the window and turned away, shaking his head. 

Trenchcoat clenched his fists and left the sub shop, talking 
to himself. Except Ka was sure he heard several voices, as 
if the man were arguing with himself. Out loud. And taking 
both sides. 

Ka found this so peculiar he plumb forgot to duck back behind 
the wall from which he was observing. Trenchcoat spotted the 
gnome and stopped in his mismatched tracks. He looked down 
at his midsection and said something. 
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His midsection said something bade. 

Quickfy he onbelted himself and opened his coat to r« 
two strange creatures, one standing atop the other’s should( 
Thty had wild staring bloodshot eyes and pasty smooth si 
Th^ were a hodgepodge of scavenged dothing and jewelle 

Thgr both looked loony as a rightwise cat in a wrongs 
room. 

The bottom creature made apained face, squatted, and g)r: 
up, pushing outward to launch the creature on top toward 
amazed gnome. 

Kadeddednowwouldbeagoodtimetoleave.Hetumed-! 
ran smack into another figure wearing a trenchcoat Trenchc 
number two flew backward. 

And broke in two. 

And got back up. 

Both sections got back up. 

And came after him. 

And caught him. 

And dra^d him down a storm drain. 

Fungle blessed an earthenware jug of purified water, tl 
poured the liquid into five silver cups which he set at Ci 
of the pentacle’s five points. Beside them he placed the 1 
pure beeswax tapers set in gold candlesticks. He used a sj 
to light the wicks, instead of matches or a brand. He blessed 
phials of sea salt, sulphur, mercury, and various other chemic 

■■ metals, blended their contents, and divided them into i 
equal shares which he placed where the star’s points toucl 
the outer cirde. 

Five bunches of bimdled herbs, fragrant and fresh, he res 
upright against each candlestick. Fresh garlic he knotted int 
garland and hung around his neck. 

Careful to avoid touching the black wax of the diagra 
Fungle stepped into the pent^e. He had already bathed hhns 
ritu^dy, and sealed his bodily openings to protect himself fin 
possession by any malicious Elemental he mi^t encounter, 

He rested on his knees with feet tucked behmd him, ri^t 1 
toe crossing left, and held his hands palm-up on his thighs wl 
tie uttered a pra 3 ^r in a drowned tongue. 

By prior arrangement the fluorescent lights were turr 
Dff. Shadow waltzers wavered on the walls, brief lives 1 
by candlelight. 
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Fungle closed his eyes. Breathed in. Held it Exhaled. He had 
not emptied his lungs before he was fast asleep. 

In the Medical Monitor Room, Miss Patterson shook her head in 
disbelief. ‘Respiration’s less than one per minute. Heartbeat . . . 
well, if I found a human being in that shape. I’d defib him and 
juice him.’ She glanced back at Crucifer. “Every time I think I’m 
used to what he can do, he comes up with something new.’ 

‘Hindu fakirs have been documented in similar states of 
reduced metabolism. Bury them in abox for three da)^, no food, 
no water, no air, and they emerge unharmed.’ Crucifer frowned 
at the still, kneeling form on the monitor. If Theverat had 
been correct, the distillate Crucifer had slipped into Fxmgle’s 
ice-cream should be kicking in soon. 

Theverat 

A thrill knuckled along Crucifer’s spine. To iise that name, to 
be in touch with such a . . . such a Presence. All his life Crucifer 
had felt singled out, destined for something extraordinary. And 
now here he was, in touch with a power that had shaped his life, 
well-embarked on his unique journey. 

“What’s the female up to, I wonder?’ Miss Patterson asked. 

Crucifer glanced at the monitor. The female had slid her bunk 
aside and chalked her own indecipherable markings on the floor. 
She sat crosslegged - presumably because her splint would not 
let her kneel. Her eyes were shut, her respiration slow. 

“Was she informed of the experiment?’ Crucifer asked. 

Miss Patterson pursed her lips and shook her head. She 
pushed her glasses back up the bridge of her nose. ‘She 
knows something’s up, though. We should’ve tested her more 
thoroughly.’ 

“Plenty of time for that later,’ said Dr Crucifer. 

Fungle looked down at his sleeping form kneeling in the centre 
of the pentacle. Bobbing near the ceiling, he felt the bond to his 
physical self, watched the silver umbilicus form and strengthen 
and brighten between spiritual and physical states. Everything 
seemed satisfactory. 

He thought motion. 

He passed through the wall and into the next room. Below 
him, Neema sat meditating on the floor. Fungle felt a rush of 
joy and affection. Could it have been only weeks since he had left 
her back-in Ka’s abandoned mine? It felt like years. He thought 
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travelling who had never found their way back to the world, 
disembodied entities anchored to the earth who had died and 
not completed the crossing, forever searching for a way home. 

They ttghtened and saddened him. 

Fungle soared like the idea of a hawk toward the twin towers 
rising skyward in the distance. He reached them quickly, entered 
the eightieth floor, passed into the locked room, floated past the 
armed guard, slipped like a ghost throu^ the locked door and 
saw the open book on the table. 

He stopped, bothered by a though 

They sh^ed me a map. An* the map showed where these towers 
is, but ta get me to ’em it had ta show where I started from. An’ 
they never woulda let me see that iffin they meant to let me an’ 
Neema out of there alive. 

He had attempted no escape at first because of the induced 
langour of the powerful drugs with which thq^ had dulled him, 
then because of his realisation that Neema was also being kept at 
DPR He saw now that his trust in Crucifer’s promise to release 
them upon completion of the experiment h^ been naive and 
foolish. Froog’d always told him he was too trusting. 

A’right, then. Finish the experiment; read ’em what’s xsrit 
here, get back to yer body, an’ get yer body outta there. Yers an’ 
Neema’s both. 

He moved toward the open book on the table. 

Just before he was yanked backward he felt an overpowering 
sense of imminence and dread wash over him, a disturbance in 
the Field. Then there was a tug on the tether connecting body 
and soul, and Fungle was pulled backward, out of the room, past 
the guard, out of tire building, and above the night Something 
was reeling him in like a kite. 

He tried to send his awareness back along the cord and foimd 
the way blocked. Something was wrong with his body in the 
room; the connection had weakened. And suddenly he knew 
with horrible certainty that the imminence, the dread he had 
sensed, lay along the path back to his Self, blocking the way 
and reeling him in. 

He recited a prayer intended to clear his mind, but instead he 
found he could not focus his concentration; his thoughts were 
filled with seething dark clouds. 

A terrible abyss began to yawn before him in the night above 
the city light. 

The silver cord grew dull. 
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rhe attack came from everywhere at once. The Presence that 
vas Theverat swallowed him like the demonic month from 
lis nightmare. Theverat’s awareness bore down on him, a 
x)nstricting sphere of energy that sank with frightening ease 
past Fungle’s strongest barriers of craft and will. 

What little fish have I caught in my sea? The voice was omni- 
present, a universe of sound more fdt than heard. Why, I believe 
It to be a gnole-fish! A tiny gnole-soul swimming out of his depth. 

An image bloomed: clawed hands holding a shining sflver 
:ord. 

Did you ever fly a kite, gnole? I did, as a child. Oh, yes, we had 
kites! And oh, yes, I was once a child who flew them! And one day 
on a hill I ran with my red silk kite straining at its thin leash, and 
r stumbled. The string broke. Even now I feel the sudden slack in 
my hands. 

Qawed hands tightened, tautened the silver cord. Fungle felt 
1 vertiginous plummeting sensation as the connection to his 
weakened body lessened. 

And what became of that kite, little minnow, little gnole? Who 
could know? It may be up there still. 

Fungle was given an image of island sparks forever searching 
in the void, anchorless and alone. 

One question, gnole, and only one chance to answer. Qawed fists 
wrapped his lifdine and rose hi^. Where. Came together with 
shining slack between them. Is. Bunched muscles readied to % 
apart and rip the cord. Baphometi 

Fun^e re^ed himself. ‘Well, Mr Theverat,’ he sent, ‘I’ll tell 
ya.’ He hoped the separation would not be painful. ‘I traded it 
fer a dog.’ If preventing the world’s nightmare destiny under 
Theverat could be bou^t with his life, then so be it ‘An’ then 
I sold the dog.’ 

He braced himself, marshalling every bit of will and craft and 
lore, knowing he could not win, but also knowing that he could 
not go without a fight 

Theverat invaded him. 

It took longer than it should have to set up the defibrillation 
apparatus because Crucifer insisted the technicians resjrect the 
integrity of the pentacle, which meant they could not break any 
of the black wax lines. Plainly thqr tiiought this was absurd, but 
they could either stand aroimd arguing or do what the man said 
and get to it 
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The med tech squatted awkwardly beside the unconscious 
form still kneeling at the centre of the pentacle. “No vitals,’ 
she said to her partner powering up the machinery. ‘How’s he 
sitting like this if he’s dead?’ 

‘Persistent vegetative state,’ suggested her partner, 

‘Uh-huh.’ To Crucifer: ‘What’s he weigh?’ 

‘Ninety-five.’ 

The med tech nodded. ‘Don? One cc adrenaline. Ready with 
that defib?’ 

‘Fired up.’ 

She accepted the two disks from her partner, grabbing them 
by their insulated handles and careful to keep the metal surfaces 
apart Don lowered Fungle until he lay on his back, shaking 
his head at the contortions he had to undergo to prevent 
breaching the pentacle’s integrity. His partner watched as he 
administered the adrenaline injection. He counted thirty on his 
watch, checked pupillary reflexes and respiration, and shook his 
head. Tou’re green,’ he said, unbuttoning Fungle’s tunic. 

A bright-red rose feU onto one of the pentacle’s whorls. 

Miss Patterson’s voice came across the PA. ‘Doctor, I think 
you should have a look in two-O-seven.’ Crucifer hesitated a 
moment, looking at the hurried but not panicked med techs 
working on Fungle. Then he left. 

The med tech glanced up at Crucifer’s departing form. She 
shook her head and rubbed the metal disks together to dispel 
accumulated static charge. ‘Clear!’ she caUed. It’s like jumping 
ja car battery, she thought as she pressed the disks against the 
small creature’s unbreathing chest. 

The harsh obsessed will tightened around Fungle’s core. He 
filled with thoughts of choking on thick blackness. His vision 
reddened, and the redness erupted into nightmare screaming 
faces with bulging eyes. 

White light flooded his awareness. 

He smelled the soft velvet of rose petals. 

Neema? he thought. 

Pm here, Fungle. You’re no; alone. 

The faces rushed back toward him. The cosmos lit with 
maniacal laughter. The silver cord gave a sensation of tear- 
ing. 

Funnel Take my hand! 

Neema? Neema, get out of here! Theverat - 
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(A faint voice shouts across an immeasurable distance: 
‘aear!’) 

White light detonated. 

The murhy ocean of being grew turbulent around them. 

The silver cord brightened. Strengthened. 

Take toj hand and FU pull you through! 

Neema, that light! Is that you? 

Funnel 

Fun^e reached out There was nothing out there. He flailed, 
he felt himself sinking beyond recall in the churning depth that 
was Theverat, felt again the mounting pressures that would strip 
him bare, rip him body from soul. Felt the walls of his will 
crack like a ^ass dome on a muddy ocean floor, felt black rain 
descending. Flailed with the last moment left to him - 

And connected. Out there, struggling in the fuligin ocean, 
desperate and alone in the small but strong boat of her soul, 
another miimow, tiny gnole-fish. 

Neema. 

Thqr dasped, held fast, hdd strong. The silver cord had 
thickened, had brightened, and ran straight as a laser out of 
the yawning abyss of Theverat struggling with a new Presence 
in the void, something massive and more undent even than him. 
War in heavert, Fungle thought as Neema pulled both of them 
along that strengthened cord. Could this new thing he the True 
shape of Molom? 

Fun^e felt the gathered fury battling behind them, fdt a 
part of it stretch toward them, felt the first inky tendrils 
engulf them, 

{‘All right, one more before we try heart massage. Qear!’) 

Whiteout. 

Crucifer looked at the still figure of the female in the centre of 
her chalked design. She was interfering somehow. He Ioiot it. 

He stepped forward. Checked her pulse, respiration, pupillary 
reflex. 

Minimal. 

He glanced back at the door. From the next room down the 
hall came the med tech’s voice: ‘Clear!’ They were busy as the 
devil in there. 

Crucifer straightened. Calmly he extended his foot and 
scraped the toe of his leather shoe across the diagram. 
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(A faint voice shouts across an immeasurable distance: 
‘aear!’) 

White light detonated. 

The murky ocean of being grew turbulent around them. 

The silver cord brightened. Strengthened. 

Take hand and Fll pull you throu^l 

Neema, that light! Is that you? 

Fungje! 

Fungle reached out There was nothing out there. He flailed, 
he felt himself sinking beyond recall in the churning depth that 
was Theverat, felt again the mounting pressures that would strip 
him bare, rip him body from soul. Felt the walls of his will 
crack like a glass dome on a muddy ocean floor, felt black rain 
descending. Flailed with the last moment left to him - 

And connected. Out there, struggling in the fuligin ocean, 
desperate and alone in the small but strong boat of her soul, 
another minnow, tiny gnole-fish. 

Neema. 

They clasped, held fast, held strong. The silver cord had 
thickened, had brightened, and ran straight as a laser out of 
the 3rawning abyss of Theverat struggling with a new Presence 
in the void, something massive and more ancient even than him. 
War in heaven, Fungle thought as Neema pulled both of them 
along that strengthened cord. Could this new thing be the True 
shape ofMolom? 

Fungle felt the gathered fury battling behind them, felt a 
part of it stretch toward them, felt the first inky tendrils 
engulf them. 

(‘All right, one more before we try heart massage. Qear!’) 

Whiteout. 

Crucifer looked at the still figure of the female in the centre of 
her chalked design. She was interfering somehow. He knew it. 

He stepped forward. Checked her pulse, respiration, pupillary 
reflex. 

JGnimal. 

He glanced back at the door. From the next room down the 
hall came the med tech’s voice: ‘aear!’ Th^ were busy as the 
devil in there. 

Crucifer straightened. Calmly he extended his foot and 
scraped the toe of his leather shoe across the diagram. 
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(A faint voice shouts across an immeasurable distance: 
‘Clear!*) 

White light detonated. 

The murky ocean of being grew turbulent around them. 

The silver cord brightened. Strengthened. 

Take my hand and FU puH 3mn throng^! 

Neema, that light! Is that you? 

Funi^e! 

Fungle reached out There was nothing out there. He flailed, 
he felt himself sinking beyond recall in the churning depth that 
was Theverat felt again the mounting pressures that would strip 
him bare, rip him body from soul. Felt the walls of his will 
crack like a glass dome on a muddy ocean floor, felt black rain 
descending. Flailed with the last moment left to him - 

And connected. Out there, struggling in the fuligin ocean, 
desperate and alone in the small but strong boat of her soul, 
another miimow, tiny gnole-fish. 

Neema- 

They clasped, held fast, held strong. The silver cord had 
thickened, had brightened, and ran straight as a laser out of 
the yawning abyss of Theverat struggling with a new Presence 
in the void, something massive and more ancient even than him. 
War in heaven, Fimgle thought as Neema pulled both of them 
along that strengthened cord. Could this new thing be the True 
shape ofMolcm? 

Fun^e felt the gathered fury battling behind them, felt a 
part of it stretch toward them, felt the first inky tendrils 
engulf them. 

(‘All right, one more before we try heart massage. Qear!*) 

Whiteout. 

Crucifer looked at the still figure of the female in the centre of 
her chalked design. She was interfering somehow. He knw it 

He stepped fonvard. Checked her pulse, respiration, pupillary 
reflex. 

^Cnimal. 

He glanced back at the door. From the next room down the 
hall came the med tech’s voice: ‘Qear!’ They were busy as the 
devil in there. 

Crucifer straightened. Calmly he extended his foot and 
scraped the toe of his leather shoe across the diagram. 
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Thty hurtled above the streaked grid of night-time Manhattan, 
plummeted past layers of skin and muscle and organ toward the 
bone of the world, fell through roof and room and ceiling toward 
an empty shell of cooling flesh and stilled blood unmoving 
within a diagram drawn in black wax. 

Fungle clutched Neema tight and hurried toward the room 
where her body waited. He swept into the room just as Crucifer’s 
shoe lifted above Neema’s protective circle. No! he sent. He 
dropped, holding Neema’s flagging spirit to return it to its 
empty vessel. 

He plunged. 

Crucifer’s shoe breached the integrity of Neema’s diagram. 

Caear!’) 

Fungle was yanked back to the world. 

WhiteouL 

The EKG spiked. 

‘Hold on . . .’ 

The green line spiked again. 

‘Got him! We got him!’ 

Eh Crucifer stepped calmly into the room. ‘That’s great,’ he 
said. ‘Good work.’ 

The med tech frowned up at him. 
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Theverat raged. He lowered part of his awareness to the 
latticework rivers of electrons flowing across the human city. 
He surged along the stream, entered the stacked grid of a 
particular building, flowed himsdf through the wired walls, 
directed himself into a socket and through a cord to transform 
into a beam of cathode rsys striking phosphor dots to form an 
image. He was too angry to concentrate on forming a coherent 
image; the monitor simply seethed with chaotic light. 

He felt the puny bag of organs pacing the room. It had only 
been hours, and the scientist - laughaSble word for what this 
human knew, scientist - was half out of his mind with worry 
and fright 

Theverat modulated the electron flow through the tiny 
speaker beneath in the computer’s disk drive. ‘Crucifer.’ 

The puny bag of organs stopped. Theverat felt the chill sweat 
in its palms and armpits, felt the blood pool in its groaning 
stomach. Good, good. He mustered enough control to form 
patches on the monitor to suggest eyes and a mouth, but let 
the seething colours remain. 

‘It wasn’t my fault,’ Crucifer said straight away. 

The monitor flared. “You let the fem^e interfere.’ The on- 
screen eyes grew hard, faceted, glinting with cruel light ‘I could 
destroy you with a word.’ 

‘No - no, wait. Please, no, wait . . . What can I do?’ 

‘Repeat fte experiment Send him swimming again in my part 
of the sea’ 

‘I don’t know if he will -’ 

‘We have the female. He will.’ 

‘What is it you’re looking for? Perhaps I -’ 
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Fungle felt the chemicals coursing through his veins. 

Tonight a war would be waged. There were to be no more 
parleys, no more delays, no more concessions. The first engage- 
ment would take place on the battlefield of his self. 

His breathing slowed. His eyes rolled up. Fungle fell inward. 

Invaders swarmed the liquid corridors of his veins. Through 
chemical agents they governed and suppressed. In the capitals of 
organs and glands they established command posts and tyrannised 
the outlying provinces. 

Fungle in his own body fomented rebellion. A crusade to convert 
the foreign usurper! Fungle rallied his armies: shock troops of 
epi^hrine, mdhodical infantry divisions of chemical-altering 
enzymes, elite divisions of autylcholine to attack the enemy nerve 
centres. We are invaded, he transmitted, on our own home front! 

Riding single-celled charges reined with DNA strands, Fungle’s 
microscopic battalions carried the fight to the tranquillising enemy. 
They surged along red river routes to retake beachheads zone 
by zone, absorbing the occupational depressants and inhibitors, 
converting the meddling foreign agents to inert stragglers that would 
be flushed from his sysfm. He scoured and purified the nourishing 
systems of his body, and in a final campaign to regain control of 
his sovereign self he swept through the broad vessels of his brain, 
altering the chemicals that had dictated and subjugated it for too 
long now, and filling his mind with clean, white light. 

Soon the day was his. Fungle had made up his mind. Now he 
would no longer have to sleep in it. 

He marshalled his reclaimed soul to carry the campaign out- 
ward. 

Howard Klumpf slouched on his swivel chair in the monitor 
room. In front of him were a dozen black-and-white screens with 
various views of high-security sections of DPR. Not much ever 
happened on those screens, but it was Howard’s job to keep an 
eye on ’em — like being paid to watch the most boring goddamn 
TV show in the world. Twelve boring TV shows. 

The swivel chair complained every time Howard moved. He 
hooked blunt thumbs with dirt-crescented nails under his rvide 
belt and tugged to ease the pressure on his gut. All-County 
wrestler gone to fat, but hell - two weeks of sit-ups and he’d 
be back to fighting weight. 
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He surveyed the bank of unblinking screens. Nothing. He 
}rawned. It was shaping up to be a five-coffee night Terrific, 
Have to drink milk to keep the caffeine from turning my 
stomach inside-out Ojffee don’t hardly touch me no more. 

The lion’s share of Howard Klmnpf *s attention was devoted to 
monitors eleven and twelve, which were ISW, Intensive Securify 
Wing, better known as the Roach Motel. K^t now Howard 
knew the Roach Motel’s special guest was that litUe gnole guy 
everybody was flapping about. Howard had even seen him on 
the Carson show. I^tty amaring stuff, and he seemed like a 
nice enough little thing. No wonder thqr had him in here, 
though, with all that Vegas-magic schtick he could pull 
Howard had once seen David Copperfield disappear the ei 
Statue of Liberty on TV, which was pretty impressive - but 
didn’t see David Copperfield in the Roach Motel, because v 
the show was over, the Statue of Liberty was still there. 1 
if I could make Johnny Carson flop around like a fish oi 
water, thought Howard, and float him aroimd the room, 
who knows what-all, the last thing in the world I’d do i: 
everybody and his brother see it on TV and not give ’em r 
to think it might be a trick. You do that, you end up in 
Roach Motel. 

Nope, thought Howard, I’d take me about a grand outta 
bank and have myself a day at the dog track they’d be tail 
about twenty years from now - hell, a day I’d be living o 
twenty years from now. 

Howard felt kinda sorry for the little guy. Here he couli 
living it up at the track, or making a football go smack in 
wide receiver’s hands: touchdown! Beat the spread and w 
zillion bucks. But instead he floats Johnny Carson around 
room and ends up some kind of national security threat. 

Howard shook his head, looking at the inactivity on elc 
and twelve. I work not thirty feet away from some little tl 
that gets the cover of Time, and I know more about him f 
watching TV in my own living-room. HeU, my daughter h 
poster of him! TeUs the kids at school I keep him safe. 

Howard felt a little surge of pride. Hmph. Well, maybe I 

He yawned again. Better think about that second wak( 
pill, bud. 

He pulled open the middle drawer of his desk where the be 
of Vivarin was kept. It was a communal bottle; whoever used 
last pill bought the next batch. He shook out a chalky ye! 
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tablet and put the bottle back in the drawer. When he looked 
again at monitor eleven, he jumped in his chair. 

Fungle’s face filled the screen. His ^es were enormous. 
In fact, his ^es were getting bigger. And bigger. And big- 
ger. 

The man on the other end of the ^e was tired. Fungle felt it. 
The man was tired; he would rather be home in bed, free to 
dream, dreaming free. 

Free, Fungle thought toward him. The eagle is free. Oh, how he 
flies, the eagle in the air. Curved arms feather-covered, hollow-boned 
and cupping the wind. For miles you could see and soar - if only 
you had the room. Room to fly. 

In the monitor room, Howard Klumpf watched the black-and- 
white images of holding cells on the screens before him slowly 
dissolve, until a vista of white clouds and weathered cliffs lay 
beyond his fingertips. Rust canyons and blue skies rose before 
his yearning eyes. 

Howard slowly raised and lowered his arms. He could fly. He 
could feel it in his bones: if there was room enough, he could 
really fly! 

But where? If he tried to fly here in the monitor room, he’d 
beat against the walls like a canary in a cage. 

Room to fly. 

An eagle flew across the panorama before him on the screens. 
Oh, to cross that borderland of glass that separated Howard 
Klumpf from an ocean of wind in which to swim for ever! 

Two buttons lighted on the ‘holding cell release’ panel of the 
control bank beneath the monitors: 205 and 207. No, no; he’d 
only thought the buttons showed cell numbers. What was really 
written on the two buttons was fly and free. 

Of course. 

Howard reached out to touch the buttons and saw a beautiful 
strong gnarled eagle claw in place of a hand. It curled, except 
for a single sharp talon. 

The talon jabbed twice. 

FLY 

FREE 

The canyon vista on the monitors rushed toward him. The 
monitors dissolved; the frontier of glass was crossed. A desert 
diorama engulfed the dreary room. 
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Fungle pulled down the covers and pulled Neema to a sitting 
position. She felt boneless beneath his hands. ‘Neema!’ he 
whispered tightly, and pinched her ear. 

‘Hmm?’ Her eyes opened. ‘Fungle,’ she murmured. ‘Is you in 
this dream, too?’ 

‘We’s in the same nightmare together, I’m afeared,’ he said. 
‘Now let’s get ourselves out of it. C’mon.’ He put her arm around 
him and stood. 

Neema leaned heavily against him. ‘When allis is over 
umunna make you dinner,’ she slurred. ‘A’right?’ 

‘It’ll be me pleasure,’ said Fungle, struggling toward the 
door. 

‘’Cause we’s neighbours, affer all,’ she continued, half mumbl- 
ing, ‘an’ iss juss you an’ me leff now, Foxwit an’ Cleverbread. ’S 
not right us livin’ so close and bein’ so far awa5rs . . .* 

‘Shh. Quiet now, Neema.’ 

‘Shhhl’ She smiled. ‘A’right. Shhh.’ 

Fungle opened the door and thty left. 

The corridor was empty. Fungle couldn’t help a gentle quick 
smile up at the camera, on the other side of which a heavy 
human in a cramped room rode thermals with happy grace. 
Nearly carrying Neema, Fungle hurried as best he could down 
the h^ in full view of the cameras. He half -pulled her along the 
white corridor until th^ reached a junction. To the right was a 
sight that sent a burst of energy and hope racing through him: 
above a heavy door, a red-lettered sign marked EXIT. 

‘We still bein’ quiet mousies?’ 

‘Quiet as sunlight, Neema.’ 

She put a finger to her lips. ‘Shhh!’ she agreed. 

He firmed his grip on Neema and started into the intersecting 
hallway. 

Shoes squeaked on linoleum. 

Fungle stopped. To the left, a shadow lengthened as someone 
approached. Fungle desperately looked around. The long white 
corridor gave no hint of sanctuary - unless they returned to 
Neema’s cell! 

He lifted Neema and ran as quickly and quietly as he could. 
Two doors before Neema’s cell was a door marked JANITORIAL 
SERVICES. Instead of a number pad to lock it, there was a knob. 
Fungle tried it, and it turned. 

Behind him the footsteps were near the intersection. 
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He pushed open the door and rushed into the tiny dark 
room. 

‘Fungle, what on mmpkr The last was Fungle damping his 
hand around Neema’s muzzle. 

The footsteps neared. 

Neema leaned heavily against him. I gois to get her outta here, 
thought Fungle. Get her out, an’ she can sleep all she wants. 

Their cramped refuge smelled of dust and decay and sharp- 
scented chemical deansers: mildew, faint ammonia residue, 
solvents. But beneath that, from out in the hallway, a stale 
musk of sweat-gland fear. Reckon weeuns is become the big prize 
on Wheel! Of. Fortune! thought Fungle. 

He shook his head. Would that cursed picture box haunt him 
for ever? 

Yes. 

Well, can’t sit round here f ’r ever waitin’ on ’em to find us, 
he derided. ’Bout time to acquaint oursdves with the outside 
o’ this building. He firmed his grip on Neema and yanked open 
the door - 

- and there was a human, big as life and just as ugly. 

Jerry AUesandro leaned against the laundry cart, smoking a 
cigarette. You weren’t supposed to smoke in the Roach Motd, 
except for in the employee lounge, which everybody called the 
goldfish bowl. And the fact that it felt like being in a goldfish 
bowl was plenty of reason why Jerry didn’t want to go tirere to 
have a cigarette. What was the point in a nice, relaxing smoke 
if you hadda be somewhere that made you tense to do it? 

It was getting pretty hard to have a good time around here. 
Maybe he oughta start looking around for - 

The cigarette paused en route to his lips. 

Had he felt a draught? 

He turned. Nothing there. Just the door to Janitorial Ser- 
vices. 

Jumping at shadows, he thought to himself. HeU, this place'll 
make you do that. I will start looking for another job. 

He took one last drag, let it out, waved the smoke away, and _ 
resumed pushing his laundry cart down the corridor. 

Now. 

Fungle opened the door and pulled Neema from the janitor’s 
closet. The air was acrid with cigarette smoke. The building 
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and its contents had become a catalogue of things Fungle was 
fleeing. 

‘Bye-bye now?’ asked Neema. 

‘Yes,’ said Fungle. ‘Shhh.’ 

‘Shhh!’ 

He pulled Neema along until thty were back at the corridor 
junction. 

Between the corridor and the door marked EXIT were twin 
metal doors Fungle recognised as an elevator. Struggling with 
Neema into the adjoining corridor toward the sanctuary of the 
Exit door, Fungle heard a rumble from behind the elevator 
doors. Above them a green ‘up’ arrow lit and a bell sounded. 
Behind them, human voices rose. 

No time for niceties; Fungle yanked Neema along and bashed 
his shoulder against the bar across the Exit door. The door 
opened and thqr stumbled into a stairwell. Behind them, as the 
door hissed shut, the elevator doors opened. Looking through 
the narrowing slit, Fungle saw Dr Crucifer step out of the 
elevator. He looked pale and shaken as he headed toward the 
wing formerly occupied by the gnoles. 

But first things first: Neema was barely conscious, and 
Dr Crucifer was about thirty seconds away from learning that 
his private little circus had pulled up stakes and left without so 
much as a thank-you note. 

He looked around. The stairwell was stale and dim, each 
landing lit by a single low-watt btilb hooded by a dirty enamel 
shade. In here you covild hear the leonine hum of power cables 
and the shriek of pipes, as if the building were crying out against 
what went on inside itself. The human beings baffled and padded 
the clean and professional rooms in which they conducted their 
business, but an area like this, stripped to its naked bone, could 
not mask the shrieks and groans that were echoes of human 
occupation. 

Hif-carrying Neema, Fungle headed down. 

The basement was dim, hiunid, and thrumming with hidden 
machinery. Condensation bled from overhead pipes to stain 
the walls of narrow passageways. Why did humans feel that 
underground places must be kept dark and dank? The same 
mind that put Hell below the ground built the loud and churning 
drudgework machines, the exposed pipes and uncamouflaged 
grilles and naked lightbulbs, at the bottom of every building. 
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Fungle found another door without a coded lock; LAUNDB 
it read. 

It was a room full of metal boxes. Some had windows li 
portholes. Some spun, whipping froth like huge butter-chun 
Some vibrated with the force of dervishes spinning inside thei 
The heavy smell of starch and bleach hung in the air. Laundi 
thought Fun^e: Don’t soak it out - Shout it out' 

He jumped at a sudden motion: a bundle of laundiy sh 
down a chute and flumped into a big-mouthed bin. 

A laundiy chute . . .? 

Fun^e considered. Were there delivery chutes as well? Son 
way of getting clean laimdiy from this room to the others? The 
had to be other exits! 

From a bank of metal bcntes against the far wall, pipes led to 
large pipe that disappeared into the ceiling. Qean laundiy lay t 
carts in folded stacks, tagged for destinations: beh^ psych, H 
ojc., WARD, FtWDSRVCS. On the wall was a sign: ptEASElOGUimw 
BY DEPAETHENT FOR PROPER BILUNG! Beneath that a clipboard c 
a nail held a pen on a string. 

Fungle lowered Neema until she liy propped against abundi 
of laundry. ‘Take a nap?’ she asked, childl&e. 

‘Just fer now. And be quiet, remember.’ 

^ousies.’ 

Fungle hurried to the pipes that fed the large pipe. Hot a 
rushed through them from the spinning machines along th 
wall. It probably emptied outside. But was the air too hot t 
endure; and if not, was there a grille or a door or some way t 
get in there? 

He paused before the diyers. How like humans to build a lou 
wasteful machine to do the work the sun provided freely an 
effortlessly. 

There didn’t seem to be an ezsy way into the pipes. Fungi 
hurried to the laundiy chute and stood on tiie metal frame o 
the laundry bin to jjeer in. No li^t A hissing sound, thougl 
Growing louder. 

He jerked back just as another bundle of laundiy shot fror 
the chute and flumped into the bin. Well, scratch climbing 
there, sez me. 

Fungle desperately wanted to use a spell. He knew spell 
for revealing exits, spells for showing hidden spaces, speU 
for thousands of situations. Maybe they’d work here, mayb 
they wouldn’t - the only way to know would be to try. Bu 
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he dared not utter even the simplest one for fear of calling 
Theverat to him like a shark scenting blood. Here in this place 
of harnessed electrons and hard lines, few trees and spiritless 
stone, any magic at all would be a beckoning beacon. 

Squeaking metal from the hall outside. 

Fungle looked at Neema, asleep against a btmdle of dirty 
laundiy near the bin. 

In the hallway someone chanted a rap song. Something 
bumped the laundry-room door. The doorknob turned. The 
door opened. 

Jerry AUesandro pushed the canvas-lined cart full of soiled 
rags and towels into the laundry-room. ’Nother ton a laundiy. 
Sheesh. How come thqr’s a thousand loads of rags washed evety 
week, and this building don’t get no cleaner? 'Beats me,’ he said 
out loud. 

He pushed the cart to a washing machine, opened the large 
front-loading lid, and released a catch on the cart. ‘Don’t 
you complain, fool,’ Jerry continued. He lifted the handles 
and the canvas container upended, dumping laundry into the 
machine. ‘You pullin’ time-and-a-half for laundry duty in the 
middle of the night, Jersey Jerry.’ He kicked at the canvas to 
knock the strays into the washer, lowered the now-emply rack, 
shut the washer door, and punched a red button on the front of 
the machine. *¥00 can live with that,’ he finished. 

Water hissed into the washer. The machine began to rumble. 

Jerry sauntered to the bundled laundry on the floor and 
picked it up. ‘Sheesh,’ he muttered. ‘People be washin’ bricks 
or something tonight.’ He stopped. Opened the washer. Dumped 
in the load. 

Something banged against the rim of the front loader. 

Jerry frowned and looked into the washer. All he saw was laun- 
dry. ‘Awright,’ he said. ‘They want it washed, it get washed.’ 

He shut the door and jabbed the red button. 

Hot water poured in. 

Braced in the laundiy chute Fungle watched in horrified frus- 
tration as the human being dumped the laundry bag containing 
Neema into a washer. What could he do? An irritating voice, the 
voice of television commercials, blared in his mind: Really in hot 
water now! Cleans gnoles their whitest! Their brightest! 

He peeked down again. The human was loading another 
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Fungle vaulted from the bin and practicalty dove on the 
•washing machine. He yanked the lever and threw open the 
door. Hot so^jy water poured across him and onto the .floor. 

Fungle found himself face to face with a sputtering, dripping, 
soap-sudded, and very much awake Neema Qevefbread. 

‘D’ya think you coifld help me out a this thing, Fun^e,’ said 
Neema. I’m feelin’ a bit . . . agitated.’ 

The tag on the bin of cl^ laundry was imremarkable; hastily- 
scrawled block capitals in black marker. 


Auto 1^3 


ngle would remember it for the rest of his life, 
ie had hugged Neema dose and said how good it "was to see 
• open qres, then told her about their escape-in-progress, 
ema had nodded throughout, still a little bleary from the 
igs in her S5rstem, but attentive and happy they were making 
;ir getaway. There was an edge to her gaze, though, something 
sraising that Fimgle couldn’t quite get a handle on. 

Here, Neema, look,’ said Fun^e. 'We’ll hide under these here 
an dothes. "Ilie t^ says “auto room”; that must be where 
y keep their cars. Ford Broncos, Jeep Blazers, Dodge Aries, 
gged, tough, endurable.’ 

^eema looked at him strangely. ‘Horrid things,’ she said. 
But their cars’ll be in a room leadin’ out the building,’ 
Lsoned Fungle. ‘We’ll just stow oursdves here and get wheeled 
tre easier an’ safer than tryin’ to find a -way out. Ma3d)e we 
1 get in a car and drive ourselves out’ In his head spoke 
igh-sounding voices; Feel the thrill of the road! We build 
ntement! Oh what a feeling! Test-drive one today! 

Fungle?’ Neema was staring at him. 

He shook himself. ‘Sony,’ he muttered. 

Heema nodded. She was thinking that Fungle did not look 
II, not well at all. The skin around his eyes was pouchy and 
y. His hands kept fidgeting and his gaze continually darted 
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as if catching motion where there was none. And the things he 
said! Like as if bein’ human was a disease and Fungle’d been 
exposed to it too long. Catchin’ it, he were. Best thing for him 
is to get out of here and get as far away as possible from this 
city of men. Head west and join up wift the other gnoles and 
forget he ever saw or heard of human beings! Best for Fungle, 
and best for Neema, too, come to think of it. 

They hid in the bin of clean laundry marked for AUTO KM 3. 
They piled white coats and towels on top of themselves and got 
as coi^ortable as they could. Who knew how long before they’d 
be delivered? It was stifling in the laundry bin, but at least the 
clean towels around them helped them dry quickly. 

After what seemed like hours, Fungle slept The last thing 
he was aware of before nodding off was Neema’s hand hold- 
ing his. 

Motion woke him. Neema’s grip tightened on his hand. Wheels 
rumbled below him. They were being taken from the laundry 
room. Escape was only minutes away! 

Fungle squeezed Neema’s hand in reassuring response. The 
human pushing above them sang tunelessly and low: ‘Blue 
Suede Shoes’, which was back in the charts after a ch’p from 
Fungle’s appearance on the Carson show had surfaced on MTV 
and VH-i. Voices welled and good-mornings were exchanged. 

After a minute the cart stopped. A chime sounded and doors 
rumbled open. They pushed forward a short distance, and the 
doors rumbled shut. They jolted as an elevator rose, jolted 
again as it stopped. Ding! Doors opened and thq^ were wheeled 
out. Fimgle felt himself turning a comer, and his heartbeat 
quickened when he heard street-traffic sounds through an 
open door. 

But the sounds muted as the door shut, and the cari wheeled 
on. 

The tuneless singing broke off. ‘Morning, Vinnie. Gotta make 
a delivety.’ 

‘Morning, Jdsus. Where’s your ID badge?’ 

‘My badge? Man, I dunno. Around. Why?’ 

‘Gotta see it before I can let you in.’ 

‘What? Vinnie, you gotta be kidding me. Three years I see 
you here, and don’t say nothing when you steal doughnuts 
from the cafeteria" for your coffee, and you wanna see my 
badge?’ 
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‘Not ray rules, pal. Some heavy-duty stuff went down here 

m. Gotta pot ovray the jap the goy 
shoulda done on the shift before me. What kmda heavy- 
duty stuff?’ 

‘Gnoles got awav-’ , 

A long whistle. Tor real? Oh Vraniel Oh man, you guys must 

be really taldng it from old man Crudfer.’ 

‘Your badge, Jesus.’ 

‘Come on, msn. Look, I’m in and ontta there. 

I’m smuggling, like, nuclear secrets, you can foUow me. Okay? 

C’mon, Vinnie.’ x -xi. * 

‘All I know is what I was told, Jesus. No one m or out without 

a badge.’ ,, , 

‘ Ye ah, I know that Look, Vianie, th^ coulda put a parrot 
here to tell me what your orders are. But you got a brain and 
a gun. Okay? Don’t be no parrot’ 

A brief silence. 

‘In and out, J&us,’ Vinnie finally said. 

‘My manl In and out' The cart began to move again. ‘And, hey, 
if I see any gnoles around here, you’ll he tiie first to know.’ 

Vinnie snorted. Tf they're in there, th^ aren’t gonna be much 
good to nolxxfy.’ 

Above them Jfeus chuckled as he parked the laundiy cart and 
left the room. Tne doer shut behind him. 

Silence. 

Fungle waited. Beside him he felt Neema’s tensiou, sm<riled 
her fear. No sounds in the room, no scent of humaus. 

But what he did staeH was awful; excrement criue, a 
taint of blood. A terrible odour of formaldehyde cat r n — mr?' ! x 
all. like giblins, but with a sharp chemical edge.. 

Fungje chanced a look. 

Metal tables in the centre of the room. (SeumihirniEuil nrd 
glass everywhere. Knives and scissors and ssws air5ik£:uicmi 
covering wheeled carts. Shelves and cahinetufral afamrieE: mi 
bags Md jars. And in the bottles and tainr anti tkm — 

Beside him, Neema stood up in the c^t, 

^ngle wished she were stffl dragged and uncansiens: 

Fungle/ Neema said wealcfy. 

Tt’s awright, Neema,’ Fondle whisnered. ‘Ks vveil 

■ you outtu here.’ Hu put un u„„.-around hun 

Co™ on.' He sloppud fran a= kundiy curt and turaeiSS 
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To combat Theverat he had generations of lore and a lifetime 
of training and wisdom, a quick wit and good friends. But this? 
This room containing the butchery of everything he loved 
about the land in which he lived, denizens of the forest pickled 
and labelled and forgotten? What mage could fight a demon 


like this? 

Neema had got away from him, and she walked around the 
roorh in blind dismay. Fungle reached out to her and stepped 
forward - and walked full into a tray of gleaming instruments. 
The cart tipped. For a moment it hung there, looking as if it 
might right itself. Fungle darted out a hand and seized the cart 
- but the instruments crashed to the floor. 

Fungle and Neema looked at each other. 

Behind the door there came a curse and a jingle of kej^. 

Fungle abandoned stealth. ‘Go!’ he shouted, and pointed to 
the far wall. 

Neema ran for the metal squares with handles. 

A key slid in the lock. 

Neema reached the wall. 

The door began to open. 

Fungle threw the cart toward it. 

Neema jerked open the right-hand square. 

The cart hit the door and the door jerked back. 

Neema dove into the chute. 

Fungle saw the guard silhouetted by the frosted glass of 
the door. 

The guard reached for his holster. 

Fungle ran for the chute. 

The studded end of the guard’s taser edged past the door. 

Fungle pulled open the left-hand square. 

The guard ran toward him. 

Fungle scrambled into the chute. 

The taser touched his fur. 


‘Mindy-warp!’ Fungle shouted desperately. 

The guard triggered his taser. 

Electrical energy flooded the room. 

The crackling spark formed a shape. 

At first it was a haUucination. Bora of the fear ^urmrcne-' 
from deep .vitWn Vincent’s mind hy Fungie’s mmd^-warr, fee 
beast m illusion based on the guard’s primal fears fecrri 
protecting the autopsy room. 

But magic had been used. 
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tried to remember. The guard had opened the door. Fungle had 
thrown the cart Neema had dived into the right-hand chute. 
The guard had come into the room with the pistol. Fungle had 
mindy-warped him. And had dived - 
- into the i^-hand chute. 

He shut his qres and remembered the signs on the metal 
squares. 

Please d ispose in proper bin! That was above. 
rrKAt>hil That was the left side. 

And the right side, where Neema escaped? 







rhere’s a midget bum wrapped in a blanket thin and worn as 
tn old dog^s ear. He’s pusl^g down Thirty-ninth, hooded like 
L Benedictine monk praying to a private Jesus, a sad scribbled 
>age from a madman’s Bible. In front of him’s a Chinese 
’uerto Ricw in a clean white T-shirt and cut-off leather ^oves, 
imusing his friends smoking on the broken-hearted stQ)s of a 
irumbling brownstone by making faces at a blind old man and 
lis near-blind dog tugging him down the littered sidewalk. The 
econd week of the garbage workers’ strike has perfumed the 
treete like Black Death Paris, and last week’s lottery tickets 
w^ng in the ^tters testify ftat everyone’s only a dollar shy 
if being a milhonaire. From offstreet balconies high above, 
Jg^agged laundry lines hang obscme signal flags from ship- 
irecked buildings, warnings to unwary travellers entering the 
aner-city reefs where full-bellied rats stare from needle-strewn 
arrogance of the ruling classes. 

The^ bum mutters and steps past a fossilised pile of dog 
roppmgs. A week-old Times page wraps dog-like round Ms 
tun, blown ^ a gust of concrete gully wind. He palsies his 
:g to peel the yellowed page away, and his rusting plastic 
loppmg bags, swelhng with the lineaments of a vaguefy led 

r JfShattL^^ ^ blighted green heart 

Neai_ Washington Square it’s crowded as a paranoid’s hit 
friendly. The midget bum wades upstream; 
itumnal gr^-clad foot traffic flows around him, punch-clock 
pids round a ca^way rock. And who without sense would 
ist an eye at this stone? No one; they’re fast-walking the 
iman marathon, fretful relay racers with waylaid batons. 
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The bum looks down at the sidewalk, a concrete backdrop 
now for bow-tied Florsheims below Gold Toe socks, leather 
N&es capping sheer stockings. 

A gaunt dreadlocked man leaning against a newspaper 
machine stares Ihrough the bum. His roped beard blows against 
the waxpaper Pepsi cup he jingles atblinkered passersby. Change, 
misiuh? Yeah, you should, buddy. 

Across the street a hot-dog cart pulls up near the kerb and 
a man in a Yankees cap opens portals to an icy tmderworld 
stocked with canned soft drinks which the autumnal pedestrians 
use as passkeys for admission through doors that never stop 
revolving. They write their names on tape and put the tape 
on tiie cans and put the cans in refrigerators humming beside 
never-empty coffee machines in office kitchens. Stan. Barbara. 
Shelly. Mr Jacoby. 

The sun’s been shovelling the man-made overcast for three 
hours now. No one will see it all day long, or even notice that 
an entire day has passed without a glimpse of the burning ball 
that defines the day itself, but tonight its absence will haunt 
their caffeinated dreams as they lie stacked above and beside 
one another in tenements and brownstones and gated luxiuy 
apartments, mausoleums for the living as much as a cemetery 
is an apartment complex for the dead. 

Guarding buildings high above the streets, stone gargoyles 
perch frozen in mid-scream, quarried watchmen forever cafiing 
out some forgotten silent alarm. But the ears that might have 
heard them Imve long ago turned to stone themselves. 


In Central Park the bum rests with his small feet dangling from 
a bench tagged by aerosol Rembrandts. His shoes, the left one 
found in a wire garbage can twenty blocks from &e right one, 
don’t match. But then no two things about him match, so it all 
kind of goes together in an uncoordinated whole. 


A thousand pages rustle as fearless pigeons tumble at his feet 
Across the misted enierald lawn is a lake, and in the lake an 
armada of ducks is bathing in the last heat of the engine summer 
before winging to warmer climes. The trunks of smrounding 
trees are carved with letters like stage greenery marked for 
lo^bon use. Above the irregular line of litmus trees tumine 
colour wft &e season’s change, the hard geometry of grey 

and black buildings looms like chess pieces ready to claim vet 
another square. ^ 
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He had come here because he had seen it from on hig 
the only strip of green in the monochrome grgr palette of tl 
island. A heart of living wood in a body of concr^ and mefc 
it had beckoned to him with memories of a home far remove 
from him - removed by distance, by drcmnstances, by event 
and by the farthest remove of all: by the mnddy sediment ( 
recent memories. What alien distance he had come - across 
geography within and without - from a life and a time whei 
he had strung a rope hammock between sturdy trees, and the; 
swung pendulously and read ponderously until his qrelids ha 
leadened and he lay snoring with the book face-down on h 
1^ like a teacher’s dream of a bird, slung between trees Ift 
some strange fruit in a net basket hung in the larder of tt 
earth itself. 

He’d thought the park would remind him of home. But sittin 
here on this wooden bench in this man-made wood with dty-gre 
pigeons pecking around him on this island of green in this islan 
of grey, he felt farther from the forest than ever. He imagine 
himsdf wandering the long narrow stretch of the park, blessin 
every tree he encountered - for every tree here was a lucky tie 
to have been allowed to grow at all. 

What'm I going to do about Neema? Pigeons scuttled as h 
' .kicked his feet I’ve nothing tafeed you, he thought. Fve nothin 
'^ia feed me. He felt lost and alone. 

But I don’t have to be, he realised. Fve help I can call forth. 

He set about gathering the ingredients necessary to aid hiir 
in summoning Molom. 

Tyre Iron yanked Fat J bade behind the tree. His vintage Work 
War I leather aviator’s cap made him look like a pinh^. *1 d< 
not like that we should be here, Fat J,’ he said. ‘The sun is ou 
and so are we.’ 

•Don’t blow a gasket already,’ Fat J replied in his adenoida 
voice. An i uke ike button glinted on his leather biker’s vest as 
he turned to face his scavenger-paiiy partner. ‘I wanna knov 
what the story is wit’ Friar Tuck over there.* 

•We done took in half-a-dozen bums this week,’ protested T30C 
Iron. ‘They never got nothing no good to none of us.’ 

•Don’t be a nimrod,’ Fat J retorted. He reached up to tug the 
tarmshed gold ring dangling from T3nre Iron’s septum, ^at 
honker a yours on the blink? Take a whiff. That ain’t no bum.’ 

‘CC ain’t gonna like if we bring him someone else what he 
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don’t wanna see,’ said Tyre Iron. He pulled thoughtfully at his 
nose-ring, then slid a finger under his aviator’s cap to scratch 
at his scaly head. *¥00 know how he gets.’ 

But Fat J was peering out from behind the tree again. Beneath 
the black leather vest he wore a stained blue bowling shirt, and 
as he leaned out a section of embroidered lettering peeked out 
from under the left shoulder of the vest. Tyfe Iron wondered 
what it said. He wondered what everything said. He thought 
maybe someone oughta teach him to read. That last time he’d 
brought pizza back to the shelter there’d been anchovies on it, 
and CC’d got all mad and pop-q^ed, and yelled iiat any idiot 
coulda seen on the ticket that there was extra anchovies on this 


pizza. In fact - 

THoly moly,’ said Fat J, derailing T3nre Iron’s train of thought. 
‘WiU}^ take a look at this.’ 

Tyre Iron leaned to peer out from the other side of the tree. 
St Francis among the pigeons over there had collected abuncha 
twigs and acorns and dirt, and now he knelt in front of the 
park bench and pulled back his monk-like cowl to scratch his 
furry head. 

His furry head? 

‘Hey, wait a second,’ said Tyre Iron. ‘That ain’t no bum no 
how no way.’ 

Fat J leaned back to sneer at him. ‘T3Te Iron, you always cease 
to amaze me. Not only ain’t that a bum, it ain’t even a human 
being.’ His expression softened and he patted Tyre Iron on his 
thick-muscled arm. You could only have so much fun baiting 
Tyre Iron before you started feeling guilty about it. 

Now the creature was making weird motions with its hands 
and chanting in a low monotone. ‘Whatever it is,’ said Fat J, 
‘it|s on our turf and it’s acting weird.’ He grinned. ‘C’mon,’ he 
said. ‘This’ll be more fun than raiding milV trucks.’ 

Tyfe Iron grew sad at the memory. ‘I miss milk trucks,’ he 
mooned. ‘Creamy glug-glug glass, and choklit, too.’ 

‘Me too, pal. Milk trucks, bread carts, rag men. Welcome 
Wagons, Fuller brush men.’ Fat J shook his head. The earrings 
encrusting lus ratpink ears tinkled. ‘Those were the days.’ 
‘Avon ladies,’ T5Te Iron said mournfully. 

Fat J frowned. ‘Ah, you didn’t wanna wear that stuff anyway. 
C mon, putcha fangs in and let’s get this show on the road.’ 

Tyre Iron grinned thickly. He’d forgotten about his fanas. 
They were cheap white plastic vampire fangs he’d found in a 
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left as a sacrifice to some horrific dragon that lived in caverns 

beneath the dty. •. i j 

But the monster screamed past &em down the tunnel ana 
they resumed trudgjng through the dank darkness. After a wMe 
Fungle heard stone grating j^ainst stone, and th^ passed into 
a passage he could tell was narrow from the flat rmechoing 
closeness of his captors’ footfalls. 

They stopped. A bolt was drawn, hinges creaked. Thq^ 
continued walking, and Fun^e brushed past a piece of doth. 

„ Jf he hadn’t been in the bag he would have seen that this w^ a 
heavy black curtain hanging in a narrow tunnel to cut off li^t 
from the room bQ^ond. Two narrow ovals had been cut in the 
curtain about two feet from the floor and eight inches apart 
Any light behind the curtain shone through these two holes. To 
anyone who did not know better, it seemed as if the tunnel was 
blocked by a rat the size of a pig. 

Past the curtain he heard voices and music. 

Why, if it ain’t Fat J and Tyre Iron!’ called a wheedling, 
adenoid voice. ‘And whatta you two brought for the big game 
today? Anudda bum on a crutch and you might just hafta be 
our main event!’ 

‘Naw, no bum,’ said Tyre Iron. 

‘Even better,’ replied Fat J. 

‘You hope,’ muttered Tyre Iron. 

‘Put a cork in it,’ whispered Fat J. 

Fungle was deposited on the floor. He struggled, then held still 
when he realised the drawstring was being untied. The opening 
dilated around him and the bag lowered like a shed snakeskin. 
His grinning captors removed his gag, then stepped away. 
Fungle gasped. 

V 

Crucifer stood in the shadows beneath the overpass, rubbing his 
hands to ward off the morning chill. Cars and buses streamed 
overhead, metal moths hurtling toward the magnet city, their 
drivers never wondering about the perpetually twilit hinterland 
' that lurked beneath the city’s bridges and overpasses. Crucifer 

’ remembered childhood fairy tales of trolls who lived beneath 

bridges and wondered what sort of trolls might live beneath the 
^ bridges of Manhattan. He feared he was about to find out. 

' Late last night, s^ in his office and working on his second 
•' Crucifer had unlocked a drawer in his desk 

and removed several items; books on conjuration and magic. 
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purchased furtivdy and abit sbamefaoedty from several occult 
shops uptown. Avideot^w showingthe astoal-prpjection esperi- 
ment in Room 205. A Omja board. 

Crudfer had studied a dhapter entitled ‘Communing with 
Spirits’ in one of the books, and riiou^ his education and 
instincts rebdled against what he read, he followed its instruc- 
tions carefully. Before long he sat naked in his office, apentade 
drawn in blue ink on his right pa^ a spbral on his left, the 
ouija board in front of him, an andent Latin prayer playing in 
his mind. 

He set his fingers on the Mt-tipped planchette. ‘Are you 
tiiere?’ he had asked. ‘Theverat?’ He found it difficult to sp^ 
tile name. 

He waited. 

After a moment his computer beeped at him. He jumped in 
surprise and turned to look at the monitor. Two lines of words 
preceded the blinking green curson 

EEAIXy, TIB. I tTOUlD rmm. a man with YODK KnOCATItW 
WOOTJ) Ptnr HE FATIH IN TBCHNOMXnrt 

Feeling absurdly foolish, as if he had been caught “ some 
adolescent ploy, Crudfer had put his dotties back on and sat 
before the k©ri)oard. 

Who are you? WHERE ARE YOU? What are you? 

lAMTHBVEBAW 
NOWHEBB / NOW HEBEt 
rMADEt£ON,TIB< 

Crudfer had stared at the glowing letters for several minutes 
before he was able to summon the nerve to type again. He had 
many questions, and all were answered. The sdentist and the 
— how could he say it, how could aiy man of reason actualty 
use the word? - the demon, had conversed long into the ni^t, 
and Crucifer had come to regard Theverat with something more 
than awe, something deeper than friendship, something dose to 
love. Theverat imdersto^ him. Theverat knew the loneliness 
of a brilliant mind isolated from a world of dullards. Theverat 
distilled Crudfer* s deepest motivations and eaqplained them. He 
reassured him that there was no more natural order than that 
the more capable should dominate. Theverat showed him that 
his lifelong feelings of alienation had been for a purpose, that 
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all wolves feel alienated from sheep. Theve^ forgave him ^ 
incompetence in letting the gnole escape. They s^Jiad ^e 
female, fonnd cowering in the incinerator shaft, and she 
prove useful, if onty as leverage in de^g vdth the male. Bait, 
perhaps. Theverat would cover all his bases. Theverat knew, 
fteverat understood, and in understanding, caused Crudfer to 
know and understand himself for the first time. 

Theverat forgave. 

He let Crudfer know that he needed ores and ears and hands 
in the human world. 


THERE ABE CHEAT THINGS TO ACCOMPLISH, 

the demon had conveyed to him, 

AND THEBE B MUCH WOBK TO BE DONE. 1 NEED YOU, CBUCIFEE. 
HELP ME ESTABLISH THE NEW OBDER. HELP MB CBBATE THE 
NEW ATLANTIC HELP ME END DISEASE, POVEHTY, STAHVAXION, 
WAB, DROUGHT, PESTILENCB - A THOUSAND OTHER PLAGUES 
UPON THE WORLD OF MAN. ISHT THAT THB PURPOSE OF 
SOENCB, OP KNOWXJEDGB? HELP ME, AND ENOW THB TRUE 
BOUNDLESSNESS OF THE MIND UPON THE WORLD.4 


Crudfer had returned to his apartmentin "Pleasanton and slept 
contentedly for the first time in years. 

This mommg he had entered the office to find a fax waiting 
for him.. It showed a hand-drawn but precise map, a dear 
set of directions, and a time. There was no signature, no 
source-of-origin number along the upper edge of the facsimile. 
But it ended with Dott’i disappoint me, Tib, and what cleaner 
signature could there have he^ really? 

So here was Crucifer, nrQes from his office in DPR and pacing 
in the shadows beneath an overpass in a part of town he wouldn’t 
have wanted to be in even if he’d been heavily armed in brighf 
dayli^t Waiting. 

For Theverat to appear? Crudfer didn’t think so. He doubted 
the 

(say it, say it/) 

. . . demon ... 


. . . wuld reveal himself here. Not easily, not without the 
ejq^ndit^ of large amounts of power, not without some 
wt^ of magic to open the door between the realms. Last 
ra^t Craafer had outlined an idea for a kind of generator, a 
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technological device powered by ma^cal ability, designed solel 
for the purpose of serving as a conduit from Theverat’s world t 
this one. 

Theverat had been pleased. 

I HAVE MANY HELPERS 

he had written, 

and YOU WILL BE FIRST AMONG THEM 4 

But first, thought Crucifer, echoing Theverat’s final words o: 
the evening, we must retrieve the male. And for that we will «$< 
two thin^: the female, and one of my .. . assistants. 

Crucifer blew warmth into his hands. He pulled back his 
coat-sleeve and glanced at his watch: 9:06. Six minutes past 
time. Perhaps he should - 

‘Crucifer.’ The voice was horrible. Crucifer thought-of blades 
chopping raw meat 
He had heard it before. 

It came from behind one of the massive concrete pylons 
iipporting the overpass. Crucifer thrust his fists into his coat 
ockets and stepped tentatively toward it. 

A nightmare stepped into view. 

ungle was marched blindfolded down corridors echoing with 
e Uiick splashes of sludgy water beneath his feet and the feet 
f his dozen or so guards. From the sounds around him Fungle 
red to construct an image of what the guards were doing, of 
here they were headed, but bqrond the mere fact of their 
larching he drew a blank. 

ThQT had pulled off the mailbag that had bound him and 
moved his gag, and Fungle had sat stunned in a large stone 
lom filled with the strangest creatures he had ever seen. At first 
reminded him of giblins because of the way they dressed 
scavenged human clothing, trinkets, odds and ends, obscure 
eaponry and implements, and a general motley feeling, though 
uch more drab. But the resemblance ended there. These 
eatures were short and pale and smooth, rat-eared and 
ick-fingered. There was something unfinished-looking about 
em. Their accents were New York heavy and their manner 
IS more surreptitious than the giblins. 

There had been at least a hundred of them in the room 
th him. 
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The adenoidal voice that had called to Tyre Iron and Fat J 
- presumably his captors - now said, ‘F’ ctyin’ out loud! You 
guys rob a zoo?’ 

The other creatures laughed. 

Fungle looked for the source of the voice. His first impression 
was that a pile of junk around which the creatures were gathered 
had somehow spoken to him. Then he realised that another 
one of the creatures sat in the midst of the junk, and his 
second impression was that this creature looked like a lunatic’s 
description of a mad clown king on a knicknack throne. 

Subsequent knowledge only served to substantiate this im- 
pression. 

Tound it in the park,’ said Fat J. ‘It’s . . . you know. 
Different’ 

‘A change of pace,’ suggested the bizarre figure on the 
knicknack throne. 

‘Yeah. Variety,’ said Fat J. 

The mad regal frowned, and the soggy Macanudo cigar 
wedged into the comer of its thin-lipped frog-like mouth 
drooped. ‘Well, it don’t look nothing like that other sideshow 
freak you guys brought in. What is it do ya think?’ 

Fungle took a deep breath. ‘It’s a gnole,’ he said. 

The room echoed with a surprised commotion. The enthroned 
figure waved them to silence with a flysw’atter sceptre and 
peered out from behind what Fungle only then realised was 
a clown’s mask held before it on a rod. The silence was briefly 
interrupted when he shifted on his throne and smashed an 
inflatable giraffe squeaky toy that protested in high-pitched 
baby talk. 

‘An’ what are you, if you please?’ Fungle asked poUtely. 

Behind the clown’s mask the pasty eyelids narrowed around 
bloodshot eyes. The king of these ragtag rascals - may as well 
call him a king, Fungle thought - hooked a heavy-ringed finger 
around the stogie and unstoppered his mouth. ‘I’m the one 
askin’ the questions, ace, that’s what I am.’ He drammed his 
fingers on the arm of his throne. ‘And you,' he decided, grinning 
unpleasantly, ‘have just become today’s Main Event. Boys?’ 

Laughing and screeching and japping they had blindfolded 
Fungle, and now here he was, being marched down these wet 
stinking tunnels. After a while they reached a large area formed 
by the intersection of several tunnels. Fungle’s blindfold was 
removed. 





Battery- and kerosene-powered lanterns and burning torches 
provided illumination, '^at thqr illuminated was a rickety 
arena formed by plywood sidings stolen from construction sites 
(handbills and movie posters had once covered them; now the 
posters shredded in the damp). .Encircling three-quarters of 
the arena were flimgr wooden bleachers, and the strange pale 
creatures filled these, already cheering and stamping. The arena 
floor was dark with stagnant water. The imbleachered end led to 
a tunnel blocked by a heavy wooden door. 

Fungle was led to the centre of the wet arena floor. Two 
guards remained holding either arm. The creatures in the 
bleachers began cheering wildly, and Fungle saw the huge 
heavy knicknack throne being carried like a palanquin by a 
host of straining underlings. TTie king was seated on it, waving 
with regal indifference in a motion much like someone throwing 
a Frisbee. After much bumping and hobbling the throne was 
brought to the front nearest the arena floor and set down. The 
creatures who had been carrying it began wringing their hands. 
One of them produced a mashed Hershq^ bar from a pocket and 
throttled it over its mouth to drink the muddy contents. 

The king stood from his throne, yanked the squishy Macanudo 
from his mouth, and raised his tihick-fingered, ring-encrusted 
- hands for silence. ‘My fellow metrognomes,’ he said - 
\ {Metrognomes? Fimgle wondered.) 

My fellow metrognomes. What time is it?’ 

As one the metrognomes shouted, Ttis time to play . . . Al! 
Eee! GatorP They began stamping their feet, one-two, one-two, 
one-two. They jumped up and down in a curious and remarkable 
sequence that gave the effect of a huge wave washing around 
the arena. Fun^e was sure the flimsy stands would collapse, 
but they only swayed and creaked. 

The king held Ids palms out for silence. ‘Motlil’ he called. 

One of Fungle’s guards, a potbellied but otherwise thin 
metrognome wearing a black eyepatch with a blue eye drawn 
on it, snapped to attention. ‘Yuh grace!’ he replied. 

The king slapped his forehead with his flyswatter sceptre. It 
rang tightly against the upturned pot he wore for a crown. “We 
got one a our friends with the grins?’ 

Motli nodded eagerly. 'We sure do, Majesty!’ he said. He 
released Fungle and went to the heavy wooden door. 

‘Give us a look, then!’ commanded the king. 'Motli - show us 
what’s behind door number one!’ 
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Motlqr threw back the bolt and polled a large iron ling set into 
a heavy iron plate. The door swung out, sending a black ripple 
along tte arena floor. A smell like wormy gorgonzola rose from 
the stagnant water. 

He heard splashing from the tunnel, A long low white shape 
emerged, growing more distinct as it neared. Soon it lay grinning 
on the arena floor, and Fungle could only stare in horrified 
disbelief. 

A fourteen-foot albino alligator grinned across the arena floor 
- grinned at him, Fungle could have sworn. The creature was 
so pale it seemed to glow in the dim tunnel light A broad 
leather muzzle bound powerful jaws lined with curving teeth. 
Attached to its muzzle was a leash, and holding the leash was a 
metrognome wian^er with one galoshed foot on the alligator’s 
ridged back. 

‘Now that’s a set a luggage!’ the king shouted gleefully. 

Motli grinned and bobbed his ^epatched head. ‘Today’s alley 
gator,’ he said, ‘is a fourteen-foot female who hasn’t eaten a bite 
since we took her beneath the Forty-Second Street pumping 
station the day before yesterday.’ He lifted his q^epat<± to leer 
with two perfectly functioning eyes. ‘And she has an attitude 
with a capital A!’ 

More cheering from the metrognomes. 

And suddenly Fimgle’s guard left him standing there alone in 
the centre of the arena, went to join the other guards standing 
behind a low wall in front of fte bleachers, guards holding 
spears made of knives or broken bottles tied to broomhandles. 
Fungle was alone in the arena with the wrangler and the albino 
alligator. 

The wrangler removed the alligator’s muzzle and hopped back 
over the wall. 

The alligator yawned to show a hundred teeth, then closed its 
wide wedge mouth with a clapboard clack. Smiled at Fungle: 
Howdy-doody, stay for lunch? La 2 ily raised itself on its short 
bowed legs and flowed toward Fungle, a faint ripple preceding 
it along the black water on the arena floor. 

Fungle glanced at the metrognomes. They were cheering, 
making wagers, gobbling scavenged pizza crusts and stale 
crescents of doughnut remnants, stamping. The 1 
throne leered maniacally. 

The alligator was fifteen feet away now. 

Fungle - well, Fungle felt no alarm, if you wa: 
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the absolute truth. This would have been an utterly honifyinf 
moment to just about anyone else, but putting Fungle in a pil 
with a wild animal was a bit like imprisoning a gourmet chef ir 
a fully stocked kitchen. He needed no learned spells or magelort 
to aid him here, no devious charm or painful blasting blinding 
spell. The lore of the forest itself - and of moimtain, of desert, oi 
swamp, learned and loved throughout Ms life - that lore would 
see him through just fine, thankee. 

So in truth it was without great drama that, witMn seconds 
of the alligator’s release, Fungle was holding its snout closed 
with one hand and rubbing its belly with the other. Its reptile 
eyes rolled back, its tail swished languidly, then not at all. The 
alhgator was asleep. 

Fungle patted its pale plates a few times, then gently released 
the conquered dragon and stood to face the knickna^ throne. 

The metrognomes booed and hissed. Fungle was pelted 
with food and balled paper cups. A pbsa. box skimmed down 
from on high, whirled above the heads of the jilted shouting 
metrognomes, spun mere inches above the dank water of the 
arena floor, missed Fungle, and smacked the do 23 ng alligator 
square on the nose. The creature was awake and on all fours 
in an instant It launched out from behind Fun^e like a 
leathery saw-teethed missile and sped straight for the low waU. 
The guards thrust their spears. Without slowing the alligator 
' ■ one into three pieces in its powerful jaws. The few 

■ . : spears snapped against its wMte luggage-^case hide. 

- alhgator swarmed up and over the low wall like a bad dream, 
and the guards scattered as it made straight for the king, frozen 
wild- and wide-eyed on his thrift-store throne. For a moment 
ttteir gazes met: the king’s bloodshot and not a little mad, the 
’gator’s stony above a mouth grinning like it had caught sight 
of a good joke. Jpt the briefest pause while with their eyes th^ 
held the most primal conversation possible: I’m going to eat you! 
You’re going to eat me? 

Then the ’gator arrowed forward and the king pressed bade 
onto his throne, ridiculously holding his fl^rswatter sceptre 
ready. 

A brain-jarring bang and a flood of light Fungle stood in 
the centre of the arena, hand high above Ms head. In it 
burned something blue-white like a little sun, but its light was 
somehow cold. All eyes were on it - even the alligator’s. While 
the gaping metrognomes merely stared, the ’gator swung round, 
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^es shining hungrily with the reflected cold light It dapped 
its great jaws severf times as. if giving reptilian applause, 
then lumbered toward Fungle, never taking its eyes from the 
light. What great appeal the prize lofted Fungle held for 
the creature, what d azzli ng vision lured its andent nature, no 
one CTer knew, Fungle held something that drew it irresistibly, 
and it beUied into the stagnant water once more and gh’dcd 
toward him like a canoe, tail wagging like a puppy’s. 

Fungle lowered his hand, lowered the light, to touch the 
creature’s head. The alligator closed its eyes and seemed to 
give a deep grunting sigh. 

The room was silent Fvmgle looked up from the contented 
alligator to the figure on the throne. 

‘Name’s Corinthian CodswoUop, ace, and I’m King of the 
Metrognomes, which is these boys here.’ Many of the creatures 
bowed half-mockingly. King CodswoUop on his throne looked 
smug. ‘Ain’t hearda us, have 3mz? That’s ’cause we’re so good 
at bein’ sneaky - ain’t we, boys?’ 

‘Famous for it!’ dedared a metrognome. 

‘We been around a long time,’ continued CodswoUop, ‘livin’ 
on the edge of the human bing world.’ He grinned eviUy. T like 
livin’ on the edge, ace. There's rats and roaches and raccoons 
Uvin’ between walls and under floors and raidin’ garbage cans; 
there’s coyotes and 'possums sneakin’ around tiyin’ to beat out 
wild cats, and dogs scrapin’ for a buncha scraps.’ He thumbed 
his chest boastfuUy. ‘WeU, we got ’em aU beat by a mile. Know 
why?’ CodswoUop grinned to show rotten teeth set in grey gums 
and looked around the bleachers. ‘TcU ’im why, boys!’ 

The metrognomes each raised a finger to a temple. ‘Because 
we’re smartV they responded. 

‘HaUelujah,’ the king commented drily. ‘Now - I been kind 
enough to answer your questions first, seeing as how I maybe 
owe you a Uttle favour, and you got your special seat there 
right next to my throne. So tell me who you arc, so’s my 
loyal subjects -’ he indicated the hundred-odd {very odd) and 
truthfuUy somewhat pathetic band assembled in the bleachers 
‘~ can know who thty’re indebted to for saving their kind and 
generous king, which is me.’ 

Fungle thought it best to take the king seriously. He suspected 
that for the most part the metrognomes reaUy were a band of 
sneak-thieves and scavengers, little more than pirates prying 
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^es shining hungrily with the reflected cold h'ght It dapped 
its great jaws sevei^ times as if giving reptilian applause, 
then lumbered toward Fungle, never takhig its eyes from the 
light. What great appeal the prize lofted ^ Fungle held for 
the creature, what dealing vision lured its andent nature, no 
one wer knew, Fungle held something that drew it irrcsisUbly, 
and it bellied into the stagnant water once more and gh'ded 
toward him like a canoe, t^ wagging like a puppy’s. 

Fun^e lowered his hand, lowered the light, to touch the 
creature’s head. The alh'gator closed its eyes and seemed to 
give a deep grunting sigh. 

The room was silent Fimgle looked up from the contented 
alligator to the figure on the throne, 

‘Name’s Corinthian CodswoUop, ace, and I’m King of the 
Metrognomes, which is these boys here.’ Many of the creatures 
bowed half-moddngly. King CodswoUop on his throne looked 
smug. ‘Ain’t hearda us, have yuz? That’s ’cause we’re so good 
at bein’ sneaky - ain’t we, bo3rs?’ 

Tamous for it!’ dedared a metrognome. 

‘We been around a long time,’ continued CodswoUop, ‘livin’ 
on the edge of the human bing world.’ He grinned eviUy, ‘I like 
livin’ on tiie edge, ace. There’s rats and roaches and raccoons 
livin’ between vralis and under floors and raidin’ garbage cans; 
there’s coyotes and ’possums sneakin’ around tiyin’ to beat out 
wild cats, and dogs scrapin’ for abuncha scraps.’ He thumbed 
his chest boastfully. ‘Well, we got ’em aU beat by a mUe. Know 
why?’ CodswoUop grinned to show rotten teeth set in grey gums 
and looked around the bleachers. ‘TeU ’im why, bt^l’ 

The metrognomes each raised a finger to a temple. ‘Because 
we’re smariV they responded. 

‘HaUelujah,’ the king commented drily. ‘Now - I been kind 
enough to answer your questions first, seeing as how I maybe 
owe you a Uttle favour, and you got your special seat there 
right next to my throne. So teU me who you are, so's my 
loyal subjects — ’ he indicated the hundred-odd [very odd) and 
truthfuUy somewhat pathetic band assembled in the bleachers 

can know who th^’re indebted to for saving their kind and 
generous king, which is me.' 

Fungle thought it best to take the king seriously. He suspected 
that for the most part the metrognomes reaUy vrere a band of 
sneak-thieves and scavengers, liWe more than pirates preying 
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eyes shining hungrily with the reflected cold light It clapped 
its great jaws several times as. if giving reptilian applause, 
then lumbered toward Fungle, never tal^g its eyes from the 
light. What great appeal the prize lofted % Fungle held for 
the creature, what dazzling vision lured its ancient nature, no 
one wer knew. Fungle held something that drew it irresistibly, 
and it bellied into the stagnant water once more and glided 
toward him like a canoe, t^ wagging like a pupp3r’s. 

Fungle lowered his hand, lowered the light, to touch the 
creature’s head. The alligator closed its eyes and seemed to 
give a deep grunting sigh. 

The room was silent Fungle looked up from the contented 
alligator to the figure on the throne. 

‘Name’s Corinthian CodswoIIop, ace, and I’m King of the 
Metrognomes, which is these beys here.’ Many of the creatures 
bowed half-mockingly. King CodswoUop on his throne looked 
smug. ‘Ain’t hearda us, have yuz? That’s ’cause we’re so good 
at bein’ sneaky - ain’t we, boys?’ 

‘Famous for it!’ declared a metrognome. 

‘We been around a long time,’ continued CodswoUop, ‘livin’ 
on the edge of the human bing world.’ He grinned evilly. 'I Hie 
livin’ on fiie edge, ace. There’s rats and roaches and raccoons 
livin’ between vraUs and under floors and raidin’ garbage cans; 
there’s coyotes and ’possums sneakin’ aroimd tiyin’ to beat out 
wild cats, and dogs scrappin’ for a buncha scraps.’ He thumbed 
his chest boastfuUy. *WeU, we got ’em aU beat by a mile. Know 
why?’ CodswoIIop grirmed to show rotten teeth set in grey gums 
and looked around the bleachers. ‘TeU ’im why, boys!’ 

The metrognomes each raised a finger to a temple. ‘Because 
we’re smart!’ they responded. 

‘Hallelujah,’ the king commented drily. ‘Now - I been kind 
enough to answer your questions first, seeing as how I maybe 
owe you a little favour, and you got your spedal seat there 
right next to my throne. So teU me who you arc, so’s my 
loyal subjects — ’ he indicated the hundred-odd (very odd) and 
truthfuUy somewhat pathetic band assembled in the bleachers 

can know who they’re indebted to for saring their kind and 
generous king, which is me.’ 

Fungle thought it best to take the king seriously. He suspected 
that for the most part the metrognomes rcaUy vyre a band of 
sneak-thieves and scavengers, little more than pirates preying 
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^es shining hungrily with the reflected cold light It clapped 
its great jaws sever^ times as. if giving reptilian applause, 
then lumbered toward Fungle, never taking its eyes from the 
light. What great appeal the prize lofted ^ Fungle held for 
the creature, what dazzling vision lured its ancient nature, no 
one wer knew. Fungle held something that drew it irresistibly, 
and it bellied into the stagnant water once more and glided 
toward him like a canoe, tail wagging like a puppy’s. 

Fungle lowered his hand, lowered the light, to touch the 
creature’s head. The alligator closed its eyes and seemed to 
give a deep grunting sigh. 

The room was silent Fungle looked up from the contented 
alligator to the figure on the throne. 

‘Name’s Corinthian Codswollop, ace, and I’m King of the 
Metrognomes, which is these boys here.’ Many of the creatures 
bowed half-mockingly. King Codswollop on his throne looked 
smug. ‘Ain’t hearda us, have 5mz? That’s ’cause we’re so good 
at bein’ sneaky - ain’t we, boys?’ 

‘Famous for it!’ declared a metrognome. 

‘We been around a long time,’ continued Codswollop, ‘livin’ 
on the edge of the human bing world.’ He grinned evilly. ‘I like 
livin’ on the edge, ace. There’s rats and roaches and raccoons 
livin’ between wJls and under floors and raidin’ garbage cans; 
there’s coyotes and ’possums sneakin’ around tiyin’ to beat out 
wild cats, and dogs scrappin* for a buncha scraps.’ He thumbed 
his chest boastfully. ‘W^, we got ’em all beat by a mile. Know 
why?’ Codswollop grinned to show rotten teeth set in grey gums 
and looked around the bleachers. ‘Tell ’im why, boys!’ 

The metrognomes each raised a finger to a temple. ‘Because 
we’re smariV they responded. 

‘Hallelujah,’ the king commented drily. ‘Now - I been kind 
enough to answer your questions first, seeing as how I maybe 
owe you a little favoiu', and you got your special seat there 
right next to my throne. So tell me w'ho you arc, so’s my 
loyal subjects — ’ he indicated the hundred-odd [very odd) and 
truthfully somewhat pathetic band assembled in the bleachers 
‘— can know who they’re indebted to for saving their kind and 
generous king, which is me.’ 

Fungle thought it best to take the king seriously. He suspected 
that for the most part the metrognomes really were a band of 
sneak-thierves and scavengers, little more than pirates preying 
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the absolute truth. This would have been an utterly horrifying 
moment to just about anyone else, but putting Fungle in a pit 
with a wild animal was a bit like imprisoning a gourmet chef in 
a fully stocked kitchen. He needed no learned spells or magelore 
to aid him here, no devious charm or painful blasting blinding 
spell. The lore of the forest itself - and of mountain, of desert, of 
swamp, learned and loved throughout his life - that lore would 
see him through just fine, thankee. 

So in truth it was without great drama that, within seconds 
of the alligator’s release, Fungle was holding its snout closed 
with one hand and rubbing its belly with the other. Its reptile 
“•fes roUed back, its tail swished languidly, then not at all. The 
ligator was asleep. 

Fungle patted its pale plates a few times, then gently released 
le conquered dragon and stood to face the knicknack throne. 
The metrognomes booed and hissed. Fungle was pelted 
ith food and balled paper cups. A pizza box skimmed down 
om on high, whirled above tte heads of the jilted shouting 
letrognomes, spun mere inches above the darik water of the 
rena floor, missed Fungle, and smacked the doring alligator 
juare on the nose. The creature was awake and on all fours 
i an instant. It launched out from behind Fungle like a 
athery saw-teethed missile and sped straight for the low wall, 
he guards thrust their spears. Without slowing the alligator 
lapped one into three pieces in its powerful jaws. The few 
maining spears snapped against its white luggage^case hide, 
he alligator swarmed up and over the low wall like abad dream, 
id the guards scattered as it made straight for the king, frozen 
ild- and wide-eyed on his thrift-store throne. For a moment 
leir gazes met: the king’s bloodshot and not a little mad, the 
ator’s stony above a mouth grinning like it had caught sight 
: a good joke. Just the briefest pause while with their eyes they 
sld the most primal conversation possible: I’m going io eat you! 
lou’re going to eat me? 

Then the ’gator arrowed forward and the king pressed back 
onto his throne, ridiculously holding his flyswatter sceptre 
ready. 

A brain-jarring bang and a flood of light. Fungle stood in 
the centre of the arena, hand high above his head. In it 
burned something blue-white like a little sun, but its light was 
somehow cold. AU eyes were on it - even the alligator’s. While 
the gaping metrognomes merely stared, the ’gator swung round. 
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eyes shining hungrily with the reflected cold light It clapped 
its great jaws sever^ times as, if giving reptilian applause, 
then lumbered toward Fungle, never taking its <yes from the 
light What great appeal the prize lofted by Fungle held for 
the creature, what dazzling vision lured its ancient nature, no 
one wer knew, Fungle held something that drew it irresistibly, 
and it bellied into the stagnant water once more and glided 
toward him like a canoe, wagging like a puppy’s. 

Fungle lowered his hand, lowered the h'ght, to touch the 
creature’s head. The alhgator closed its eyes and seemed to 
give a deep grunting sigh. 

The room was silent. Fungle looked up from the contented 
alligator to the figure on the throne. 


‘Name’s Corinthian CodswoUop, ace, and I’m King of the 
Sfetrognomes, which is these boys here.’ Many of the creatures 
bowed half-mockingly. King CodswoUop on ^ throne looked 
smug. ‘Ain’t hearda us, have yuz? That’s ’cause we’re so good 
at bein’ sneaky - ain’t we, boys?’ 

‘Famous for it!’ declared a metrognome. 

‘We been around a long time,’ continued CodswoUop, ‘livin’ 
on the edge of the human bing world.’ He grinned eviUy. ‘I like 
livin’ on the edge, ace. There’s rats and roaches and raccoons 
livin’ between walls and under floors and raidin’ garbage cans; 
there’s coyotes and ’possums sneakin’ aroimd tiyin’ to beat out 
wild cats, and dogs scrappin’ for a buncha scraps.’ He thumbed 
his chest boastfully. *WeIl, we got ’em aU beat by a mile. Know 
why?’ CodswoUop grinned to show rotten teeth set in gny gums 
and looked around the bleachers. ‘TeU ’im why, bo3rs!’ 

The metrognomes each raised a finger to a temple. ‘Because 
we’re sntartV they responded. 

‘HaUelujah,’ the king commented drily. ‘Now - I been kind 
enough to answer your questions first, seeing as how I maybe 
owe you a little favour, and 3mu got your special scat there 
right next to my throne. So tell me who you arc, so's my 
loyal subjects — ’ he indicated the hundred-odd (very odd) and 
truthfuUy somewhat pathetic band assembled in the bleachers 
‘- can know who they’re indebted to for saring their kind and 
generous king, which is me.’ 

Fungle thought it best to take t^" 
that for the most part the metn 
sneak-thieves and scavengers, li 
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on what poor vessels ventured into the terra incognita of th( 
ciiy - but if they took pride in themselves he felt he should trea 
them accordingly. Right now he needed all the friends he coulc 
get, beggars can't be choosers, don’t count the numbers on a gifi 
calendar, Wisp always said. ‘Why, I’m a gnole, yer majesty, as 1 
said before,’ he said, standing to bow graciously. ‘Fun^e FoxwH 
gnole, Ity name.’ 

‘Majesty!’ The eyepatched metrognome Motli was raising i 
hand like an eager schoolchild. ‘I hearda him!’ he said. ‘I reac 
about him inna Times' 

CodswoUop frowned. His face grew alarmin^y red, anc 
objects on the knicknack throne began to rattle as he tremblec 
with anger. ‘That rag!’ he shouted. 'That fishwrap? I wouldn’l 
'ine aboydcage with the rt«»«!’ He slapped his thigh. ‘The Post 
he Post, and nuttin’ but the Post, swelp me God!’ He thrust e 
udgemental finger at Moth. ‘Go up an’ get me toda 3 r’s PostV 

Moth made haste. CodswoUop settled back in his throne anc 
bided his arms, all beaming friendly contentment again. ‘They 
jot no sense for the finer things,’ he confided to Fm^e, *nc 
earnin’ or subtlety.’ (He pronounced the ‘b’.) ‘If it weren’t foi 
ne they’d stiU be a scattered bunch of half-starved orphans 
jcrounging for breadcrusts. No headquarters, no organisation, 
lO order.’ He indicated the tunnels. ‘None of this.’ He shooli 
lis head and clutched his breast melodramatically. ‘It’s a tough 
jurden sometimes, but what else can I do?’ He shrugged it off. 
Listen, ace, that was a great trick with the ’gator. Think you 
:ould teach it to me?’ 

Fungle groped for a reply, and the king waved it away. ‘Plenty 
)f time for all that later,’ he said. ‘But I gotta teU ya, we never 
lad nobody puU a stunt like that down here. That’s gonna be 
larder to beat than a wooden egg.’ 

‘Er . . . where . . .? That is, yer majesty- . . .’ He indicated 
he heavy wooden door that once more seded the tunnel from 
vhich the aUigator had been brought. 

CodswoUop shrugged. ‘Kids,’ he said. ‘They haul ’em back 
rom Florida vacations; their parents think thgr’re cute tiU they 
tart trying to saw off Junior’s fingers. Then: fooshf - straight 
lowna commode. You think they die inna water? Huh-uh; they 
ive inna water! So they swim along down here and mimch on 
/hatever’s in front of ’em - an’ believe me, brudda, a lot gets 
in front of ’em - an’ they grow an’ they breed. They don’t never 
see the sun, that’s why they’re so white. Pretty t’rific, huh?’ 
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Fungle could only stare. 

‘Thqr can bite a tyre in half/ continued Codswollop, Tjut, like 
you saw, you can hold their jaws shut like this.’ He held thumb 
and forefinger a few inches apart ‘Ain’t got much muscle for 
opening.’ He grinned evilly. ‘But then, they don’t need to open 
as hard as they gotta close, know what I’m sajdn’? Say, I didn’t 
know you could put ’em to sleep by rubbin’ their bellies.’ 

Fungle said, ‘Well, er, you know . . .’ 

‘There’s crocodiles down here, too,’ continued Codswollop, 
hut they’re so fast and mean we don’t like to use ’em ’cause 
it’s no fiin. No sport in it, 3fTaiow? Alley gators may not be as 
fast and mean as crocs, but th^re lots bigger,’ 

In a moment Motli had returned with the day’s Post in hand. 
He gave it to Codswollop and bowed ungracef^y. 

Tapers/ said Codswollop admiringly as he slipped off the 
string that bound the Post, h love ’em. Always one around 
for -whoever needs one.’ He unfolded it ‘AUa news that’s fit 
fa princes,’ he said smugly. ‘And kings.’ He read the headline 
and did abug-qred doubletake. ‘Holy cannoli!’ he said. He held 
out the front section for all to see. Beside a full-colour picture 
of Fungle’s profile was a headline: 

FUNGLE CRITICAL! 

Doctors Hopeful, but Virus Still a Mystery 

‘That’s you!’ he said. 

‘It’s a lie,’ said Fungle. 

Codswollop looked mortally stricken. ‘A lie? This is the N’yok 
Post! They ain’t allowed to lie!’ 

So Fungle explained to the metrognomc king who he was and 
where he had come from, and how he had come to be in the 
dty, which was the only world the metrognomes knew. Like 
all dyed-in-the-wool native New Yorkers, the metrognomes saw 
the world in terms of the City and the Rest of the World: a sort 
of cloudy, semi-m3rthical unreality through which vague forces 
moved, interesting but irrelevant. Fungle didn’t teU him about 
his rnission to find Baphomet — no need for that! - but he did 
tell about his capture and the terrible experiments conducted on 
him. While it seemed he had won them over, if only because they 
were in his debt, he still did not exactly trust the metrognomes 
(he’d learned a thing or two about trust in these past fciv weeks!). 
But he wanted them as allies and he needed their help, so he 
told the metrognome king how the humans had uscd,N''ema as^ 
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a hostage and a lever against him, and about his escape. He told 
Codswollop about the terrible room containing parts of anim^ 
in glass jars, and that Neema was still a captive there. 

‘Now ikers^s a story you don’t hear every day,’ Codswollop 
said. He shook his head. ‘You shoulda hdd low,’ he confided. 
‘Stayed where you belonged and not stuck your head up.’ He 
waved at the room. ‘Look at us! Thqr don’t got a clue we’re 
jre, right under their big flappin’ feet, and we’re happy as 
jas onna dog, ain’t we, boys? We ain’t missin’ out on nuttin’! 
leak inna fir^-run movies, ah the Chinese food and pizza you 
juld ever wanna eat, free subway rides wherever you waima 
), yupheads in the Village you can hit up for change, whatever 
an^be you can find. Hah! An’ we’ll go on havin’ alia this - 
> long’s they never know we’re down here. We stick our heads 
it, JP.' he drew a finger across his wattled throat ‘- the Big 
uttin’.’ He shook his head sadly. ‘But you! You coulda kept 
quiet and hadda good thing goin’.’ He shrugged and tossed 
le paper away carelessly. His subjects squabbled over various 
ictions, mainly sports and the funnies. 

Seeing that Cadswohop was S3mipathetic toward him, Fungle 
arted to frame a question - a request, actually^ a huge favour, 
ut Codswollop clapped his hands and stood. ‘Well, enough a 
is kinda talk - Moffi!’ 

‘Yuh majesty!’ 

*00 we got our next contestant?’ 

Motli bowed and grinned. ‘Ready an' waiting!’ He leaned into 
e tunnel and snapped his fingers. ‘Come on down!’ he called. 
A quarrelsome voice rose. Feet sloshed through file randi 
iter. Fungle was frantically trying to think what he could do 
stop this barbaric, horrible game when he heard a voice 
outmg: ‘Git this thing offen me an’ I’ll leave me knuckle 
ints on yer noggin!’ 

Tfeee figures came into view down the tunnel. 

‘C’mon wif yerl I’ll rip yer leg off an' make you a pogo 
ck!’ 

Soon Fungle saw that two of the figures were lea^ng the 
ird by ropes knotted around his bound wrists. The bound 
ure struggled and cursed and resisted every sloshing step of 
1 way. 

‘Untie me an’ I’U make ya suck this bilge water till there’s 
more inside ya than out! Metropwmes — hah! Retrognomes is 
more like it! Maybe you an’ me sprang from some common 
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ancestor, ratface, but you didn’t spring far enough! Now untie 
me an’ I’M, I’ll . . . I’ll . . .’ 

He stopped when he saw the hundred gathered metrognomes. 

His eyes widened when he saw the smugly grinning allqr 
gator. 

His jaw dropped when he saw a familiar face in the crowd. 

Tungle?’ he said doubtfully. 

Fungle jumped to his feet ‘Kal’ 

Crucifer’s hands shook so badly he could barely drive. At 
a red light he unlocked the glove compartment and rum- 
maged until he came up with his emergency pack of Benson 
& Hedges. He pushed the cigarette lighter, tore the cello- 
phane off the pack and tossed it behind him, and tamped 
out a cigarette. His trembling fingers dropped it He over- 
turned the pack and shook several cigarettes onto the seat; 
he jammed one into his mouth just as the cigarette lifter 
diciied. 

Behind him a car honked. 

Crucifer glanced in the rear-view. A grey-haired woman in 
a business dress was giving him the finger. He looked at the 
traffic light and saw that it was green. He burned rubber into 
the intersection, brought the red-hot coil of the lighter to the 
cigarette, and inhaled. Stale. He didn’t care. 

Crucifer had not had a cigarette in over a year. 

The nicotine calmed him somewhat. Now he only felt panic 
instead of blind raging terror. 

He tried not to think about what was in the trunk. 

He laughed out loud. Ttight,’ he said to himself. ‘And while 
you’re at it, try not to think about apink elephant on a highwire.’ 
He snsqjped on the radio, punched a button, twisted the volume 
knob to the right. Thunder filled the car. It sounded like metered 
noise, which meant it was rock and roll. Crucifer didn’t care; he 
beat the steering wheel in time to the thudding percussion and 
tried not to think. » 

What was in his trunk would have sent H.P. Lovecraft into a 
gibbering hissy fit What was in Crucifer’s trunk would turn a 
Chinaman’s hair white. 

What was in Crucifer’s trunk was the Domino’s pizza deliv- 
ery man. 

In hat and sunglasses am 
wrong. 
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Without them, it was a spiked ni^tmire from a thousand 
rears away. 

cifer blew smoke into the car and turned left toward 
etal garage door set in an unassuming five-storqr brick 
ng in a decaying industrial section of the Lower West 
He jammed the car in ‘Park’ and got out, reaching for 
diet He slid his passcard into the slot and punched a 
The garage door was open by the time he was behind the 
again. 

nty feet beyond the entrance an elderly guard sat in his 
, Crucifer had nodded to him every morning for years, 
tie time the guard didn’t even look at Crucifer’s ID badge, 
t gave a two-fingered salute and waved him on through, 
iad never exchanged more than a few words, 
ay, however, was the second day after the embarrass- 
of the male gnole’s escape, and the guard meticulously 
used Crucifer’s badge bdore waving him through. Yeah, 
good work, rent-a-cop. Like the gnole’s gonna sneak in 
R. 

you never know what might muggk itself in, eh, Tib? 
ifer angrily stubbed the half-smoked cigarette into the 
5 s ashtray. That voice, that voice! Calling him ‘Tib’ with 
uniliaiity, persuading him with confidence of the triumph 
e reason, luring him with a dangling carrot of knowledge 
)wer, seducing him with a vision of a technocratic utopia 
knowledge reigned - a New Order. But Crucifer sensed 
iwer, the threat, that lay in the ea^ arrogance of that 
t tone. 

nfer parked in his space and got out He was halfway to 
rvator, functioning on autopilot, before he remembered, 
trunk. 

turned to look at his car. It looked so innocent there, 
iched between a Previa van and a Geo economiser. Who 
re known? He pictured a police officer making him open 
ink. Well, my goodness - how did that get in there? 

:00k a deep breath and tasted stale tobacco. Jingled car 
1 his hand. Thought briefly about not opening the trunk, 
leaving that thing in there, walking out of Dl^ booking 
— j,... to anywhere dose to Micronesia- where sooner or later, 
he Imew, Theverat would find him. 

He headed toward his car. 

The key made a soft sound of acceptance as he slid it 
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nto the trunk lock. Turned it, clack! Lifted the lid. Stepped 
)ack. 

Emaciated thorny leathery joints unfolded. The creature 
itepped onto the garage floor. It stared at Crucifer with 
peat glaring yellow oval eyes. It clutched a wooden staff in 
)ne chestnut-imuckled hand. Crucifer had thought the figures 
iangling from the tip were fetish dolls or hex s5mibols - until 
me had squirmed. 

Crucifer pulled a blanket from the trunk and shut the lid. He 
leld the blanket out to the creature, but it only continued to 
stare unnervingly. Didn’t it ever blink? Carefully avoiding the 
ips of its spines - some instinct warned him not to touch tiiem 
- he draped the blanket arorad the broken-stickman figure 
md stepped back. Crucifer shook his head. Tfou look about 
is human as a sea urchin,’ he said. His smile was quick and 
lervous. ‘No offence,’ he said. 

The creature’s answering feral smile would have withered a 
plaster saint ‘None taken,’ said Thom. 

Yer tellin’ me Neema’s dead? On the verge of tears Ka stared 
down at the food-stained paper plate on the cable-spool table 
before him. On it were a half-eaten former jeUy doughnut, 
an upcurled wedge of old cold sausage pizza, and a handle- 
less Far Side mug of weak black coffee made from used 
grounds. Around him and Fungle the stone shelter echoed 
with the smacking snarfing sounds of the beggar’s banquet 
of used, semi-used, discarded, and previously inedible food 
being consumed in great quantities at a high rate of speed. 
They had puzzled over metal black-and-yellow signs reading 
FALLOUT SHELTER, with a bladed circle hex sjmibol printed 
above the words. Another sign read CIVIL DEFENCE^ with 
letters in a circle within a triangle below. Fungle wondered if 
they were protective markings. Throughout the stone room, 
great guttural belches sounded like the approach of distant 
Harley-Davidsons. 

‘I don’t think so, Ka,’ said Fungle, shaking his head. ‘I think 
I’da felt it iffin she was. She was in the incinerator shaft, but I 
think they found her in there.’ 

‘Rare, rne^um, or well-done?’ asked Codswollop. The metro- 
gnomes within earshot howled with laughter. Slouching in his 
throne Codswollop pulled his everpresent stogie from his mouth 
and blew grey smoke ceilingward. 
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their food instead of eating it from the cans, and CodswoIJop 
had looljed at him like he was nutsy bow-wow. ‘Those are old 
army rations,’ the king had explained. ‘We gotta have tome 
standards!’ 

‘Okay,’ he said now, removing bis feet from the table to lean 
forward. ‘So we’ll raid the budding and see what we can see, 
right? I can give you a better idea about gettin’ away with this 
if you can draw me a map, gimme some idea how many of their 
guys are gonna be there, what kinda heat they’re packin’, that 
Idnda thing. I gotta warn ya, if this guy Crucifer set you up when 
you went whuedn’ arormd the universe, it means he’s in kahootz 
with Mr Bigshot Theverat hisself. So armed guards might end 
up bein’ the least of our worries.’ 

‘As for gettin’ you a car . . .’ He shrugged. ‘Depends. Whatchoo 
need it for?’ 

‘Even if I can’t get Neema back,’ said Fimgle, dreading having 
to use the words for fear of the bad luck th^ might bring, ‘I still 
have to get to Black Mormtain and try to find Baphomet before 
Theverat or the humans do.’ 

Codswollop puffed thoughtfully on his stogie. ‘Black Moun- 
tain, wherezat?’ 

‘Humans’d call it Tennessee,’ said Fungle. 

Codswollop shook his head. ‘No can do, brudda.’ 

Fungle was crushed. 'Why not?’ 

Codswollop patted his chest. ‘JVfir/rognomes, that’s why. Get 
it? Metro. We don’t leave the city, not no how, not no way. 
Po5^onally, I don’t trust no air I can’t see, an’ all that clean 
an’ fresh stuff’d prob’ly kill us.’ 

‘But, but . . .’ Fungle spread his hands in frustration. "We’ll 
drive!’ he said. 

•You know how ta drive a car?’ Codswollop snorted and 
began ticking off points on his fingers. ‘We’d hafta get you 
an automatic transmission. We’d hafta find a kinda car you 
could work the pedals and see out the windshield. You’d hafta 
get by every hick-town speedtrap between here an’ there - but 
why go on?’ He leaned back in his chair. You’d prob’ly end 
up manyin’ a telephone pole before you got ten miles down 
the road.’ 

He removed the stogie from his mouth and examined the 
soggy end. ‘Lemme ask you somethin’,’ he said, not looking at 
Fungle. ‘I’m serious, now, a’righL^’ 

Fungle hesitated. ‘All right,’ he said. 
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actually here. Either there were huge gaps in the fossil record, 
or Crucifer was going to have to stop looking at the world 
through scientist-coloured glasses. 

A jewelled face glowed on the computer monitor. It smiled at 
them. ‘Welcome, gentlemen,’ came tte voice from the speaker 
grille, ‘and well done. Tib meet Thom, Thom meet Tib.’ 

The creature merely stared at Cracifer with great yellow qres 
in a horribly alien face. ‘Thom is a tracker,’ Theverafs voice 
explained, ‘a master hunter. And Thom, Tib here is . . . well, 
I’d have to call him our human liaison while we’re here in the 
-’ Cmcifer could hear the grin ‘- the real world. Our foreign 
correspondent, in a way. 

‘Gentlemen, because he is bound by a moral code as strict as 
it is absurd, it’s predictable as rot on a log that our wayward 
shaman will return to rescue his lady love. So - let’s make some 
plans, shall we?’ 
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It was up again in a flash. ‘Wooo-hoo! That was greatP It 
shrugged off the overcoat and slapped its partner on the back. 
‘Goober, you gotta try this!’ It looked at Charlie with childish 
exuberance. ‘Hey, mister, shoot Goober too, will5ra?’ 

Charlie Auerbach threw away his discharged taser .and drew 
his .38. 

Angelo Espinoza was staring at the New York Times crossword 
pu^e and chewing the end of a Bic pen like a favourite bone, 
Angelo considered it a victory if he could get even two of the 
crossword puzzle’s words every day. Who ever used words like 
this? He never even heard ’em on Jeopardy, and there was some 
smart dudes on Jeopardy. 

He sat in a wooden swivel chair with his feet on the duty desk, 
enjoying his ten minutes to himself before he had to m^e the 
rounds. He tapped his bottom teeth with the chewed end of the 
pen. Now this word here, eight across. It was a six-letter word he 
figured began with a ‘z’ because four down was a five-letter word 
for nothing, and since zero was only four letters, Angelo guessed 
it must be zilch. But the clue for eight across said syllepsis. Now 
what the hell was a syllepsis? And it started with a ‘z’. 

‘TIeugma,’ 

He sat bolt upright. The word had been whispered practically 
in his ear. Angelo glanced around and saw nothing. He looked 
at the paper and frowned. Z-O-O-G-M-A, zoogma. Well, 
it fit ... . 

He shook his head like a cat. He’d thought he’d heard voices 
before, calling his name. He wrote the word in the squares. 

‘Z-E- 17 -G-M-A,’ came the whisper. 

Angelo dropped the paper. ‘Who’s there?’ he called. He looked 
at the phone on the desk. ‘Jackson, was that you?’ he said to the 
speakerphone. 

A tall figure in sunglasses and a duster appeared in the 
doorway of the duty room. Tou order a pizza?’ it asked. 

‘No, I didn’t order no pizza. Who the heU are you? How’d you 
get in here?’ Angelo reached for his taser. 

The figure grinned and held up a flat cardboard box. ‘Well, 
this ain’t a pizza,’ it said, ‘so it must be for you!’ It tossed a 
cardboard pizza box into the room and ran away. 

Angelo glanced at the box. NOT A PIZZA was scrawled on 
the lid in red marker. 'What the hell . . .?’ he said, and tore ii 
open. Flash pow’der ignited with a whuffl Angelo sat blinkir:^ at 
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violet-edged pulsings that looked like a nuclear bomb had just 
gone off about three inches from his face. 

Professional pickpocket hands removed the taser from his 
belt, swapped his .38 for a different gun, and wired him to 
his chair. 

'Stopr 

Angelo’s head jerked right The shout came from the west 
stairwell, where that old geezer, Auerbach, had headed for the 
foot-traffic exit after cloctog out Blinking rapidly, still blinded 
by the flash, Angelo tried to stand but couldn’t. He reached for 
his taser but it wasn’t there. He reached for his pistol and it 
was. It felt oddly light in his hand, but he had other things to 
think ^out right now. Like when he’d be able to see again. 

From the west stairwell a shot rang out 

In Autopsy Room 3 Crucifer frowned down at the furry body 
on the ^le before him. He checked its vital signs and found 
them faint but acceptable. The anaesthetic held her firmly in 
its grip. 

Theverat had said he was certain the male would return to 
rescue the female. Crucifer wasn’t sure what sort of ‘rescue’ 
the demon was expecting - Fungle swinging in on a rope like 
Errol Flynn, maybe - but Theverat was cor^dent 

Crucifer was decreasingly so: in his office a thorny yellow-eyed 
monstrosity with a voodoo stick, whom Crucifer himself had 
smuggled into a slush-funded scientific research establishment 
in the trunk of his Oldsmobile, was chatting it up with a demon 
on his office computer. Crucifer was into some weird stuff, but 
this hardly constituted your basic working day. 

He moved the female’s right arm out from the body and 
selected a fatty patch behind the pectoral and near the armpit. 
He picked up a straight razor from the instrument tray beside 
him and shaved a small area until only smooth pale skin 
showed. 

‘A tracker’, Theverat had called Thom, the monster in his 
office. ‘A master hunter’. Whereas Theverat had implied that 
Crucifer was useful only so long as the demon remained in the 
human world. The good doctor was only just now realising that 
he had signed on with a power capable of using people like 
a master chess player, moving this pawn here so that, thirty 
moves or tHrty years down the line, it would be useful there, 
at just the right moment. Cmcifer had been moved then, he was 
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being moved now. He felt it; the aura of Theverat’s strategy was 
all around him, it seemed. And just as a pawn doesn’t have to 
see the rest of the board to be useful, Crucifer suspected that 
there was more happening here, on levels above and below, 
and neither above nor below but just plain other, than he could 
imagine. Theverat was waiting for the gnole to retom, and would 
probably let him get away, so that he could track him - 

(‘i 4 tracker, a master hunter . . .’) 

- to whatever both of them were trying to find. 

Crucifer had read his Goethe and his Marlowe; he intended 
that his end of this particular bargain would not take that 
particular plummet He was a bit of a chess player himself, and 
- at least on the board of his own earthly experience - he would 
play Theverat the same way he had played uiuversity deans and 
tenure conunittees, grant reviewers and presidential administra- 
tions; by convincing him that he, Crucyer, was indispensable. 

And the best way to insure that, thought Crucifer as he put down 
the razor and picked up a scalpel, is to buy some insurance. 

He paused a moment looking at the female’s face. Funny, 
about the benign physiognomy, he thought Like a dolphin or a 
Samoyed. That's why people respond sympathetically toward the 
things. Even unconscious, they've got a built-in smile. 

He cut 

‘Goober! Goober, speak to me. Goober!’ The metrognome 
stopped shaking the body of his friend and looked up at the 
stupefied face of Charlie Auerbach, who clutched his smoking 
snub-nosed .38 like a life-preserver, ‘Aw, now look whatchoo 
gone and done!’ the creature cried. 

The metrognome released his fallen friend and stood. He 
spread his arms wide. ‘Go ahead! Shoot me!’ He began circling 
to the left 

‘Don’t move!’ orderd Charlie, voice breaking. 

‘Or else what? You’ll shoot me? That’s what I want, ya 
pinhead!’ He clutched his chest dramatically. ‘I don’t wanna 
live in a world without Goober! He was like a brudda to me! 
I knew him since we was this high!’ The metrognome set a 
hand at human knee level. ‘We use to sneak irma the hospital 
nurseries and crawl inna incubators and scare hell outta nurses 
fah laughs! And you went an’ shot him! Well, shoot me! I don’t 
wanna live without Goober!’ 

‘Why, Milton!’ 
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Charlie Aueihach whirled at the voice behind him. 

‘Pm touched,’ continued Goober. I’m really touched.’ He 
stepped toward the guard with his arms held out to hug Milton 
the metrognome. 

‘Stop or I’ll shoot!’ warned an increasingly confused Charlie 
Auerbach. 

Goober stopped. ‘With what’’ he asked mildly, and waggled 
the .38. 

Charlie looked in astonishment at his empfy hand. “What - 
How - You -’ 

Goober hked and held the door open. ‘Run away,’ he sug- 
gested He pulled back the hammer on the pistol to reinforce 
the notion that running away was a good idea. 

Charlie looked from one creature to the other. ‘I never signed 
on for this,^ he said, and ran out into the night 

Goober looked at Milton tenderly. ‘Milt,’ he said. “Didja really 
miss me, pal?’ 

Milton frowned. ‘Not as much azzat pinhead did! What a 
crummy shot!’ 

*¥00 didn’t miss me?’ 

‘Shuddup and call the others in ’fore I pop ya one.’ 

When he heard the scurrying noises, Alan Dills leaned away 
from the elevator bank to look down the hah. He didn’t see 
anything. You heard stuff all night long around this place; it 
gave DiUs the chilly-willies. He smiled, remembering the phrase. 
That was what Breena had called being scared when she was 
a h'ttle girl; the chilly-wiUies. And between the weird animals 
locked away, the disgusting things in jars in autopsy rooms, 
the crajy doped-up kids in the paediatric ward, unfahiomable 
security rules like tonight’s sudden rescheduling so that only 
half the normal number of guards were on duty, and the* 
Big Moby Weirdo himself. Dr Crudfer, the Department of 
Parapsychological Research was Chilly-Willie Central. 

Dills frowned. He’d heard something down the hall, he was 
sure of it. Squeaking. 

A rat ran across his shoe. It was the size of his shoe. Dills 
screamed and hopped on one foot, shaking the other as if it 
were on fire. 

Something tugged the cuff of his pants. He looked down to 
see a second rat climbing his leg. Black ball-bearing eyes stared 
up at him, naked grey whipcord tail snaked across Ids shoelaces. 
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‘GaaahP he shrieked, and switehed to hopping on the other leg 
to shake the creature off. 

TEvening, officah,’ said a voice. ‘Say - izzat a rat on your 
pants, or are you jtist happy to see me?’ 

An overcoated figure stood in the hallway. ‘Get it off!’ Dills 
screamed. ‘Get it off, get it off!’ 

‘My pleasure.’ The figure came forward. It removed its 
sunglasses to show bloodshot eyes in pasty skin. It grinned 
tmpleasantly and set two more fat squeal^g rats on Dill’s 
shoulders. 

Dills flapped his arms and ran screaming in the other 
direction. 

The overcoated creature shook its head. ‘Naytcha luvuh,’ he 
said. He looked down at his midsection. *¥00 get ’em?’ 

‘I got ’em I did so yep.’ Two arms snaked out firom beneath 
the overcoat One hand held a snub-nosed .38, the other a 
boxy taser. 

‘T’rific.’ The metrognome pulled a walkie-talkie from a 
pocket, shrugged off the overcoat, and hopped off his light- 
fingered partner. ‘Fat J an’ Tyre Iron here,’ he told the walkie- 
talkie. ‘Come on in; the water’s fine!’ 

CodswoUop lowered the walkie-talkie and grinned at Fun^e, Ka 
and the other metrognomes. ‘First floor’s ours,’ he said. ‘Time 
to crash the party, boys.’ 

Kaibolic Earthcreep peered around a comer. Empty hall - 
now ’r never. He motioned behind him and the metrognome 
called Plumber dashed down the hall, clutching a black Adidas 
gym bag. Ka and Plumber had parted company from Fungle, 
CodswoUop and their cortege of metrognomes just after entering 
the buUding. His mission was to help Plumber find the intemd 
and extemd alarm and phone lines and cut them. 

Plumber opened a stairweU door. ‘Dis way!’ he hissed. Ka 
hurried after him and th^ began trotting down the concrete 
steps. ‘Lotta times aUat gobbidge izinna garage,’ said Plumber. 
Ka found the metrognome’s accent so thick it was nearly 
incomprehensible, and there was usuaUy a time lag while Ka 
unraveUed what Plumber had just said. Plumber thought the 
same of Ka’s speech. 

Searching the garage area. Plumber shook his head disdain- 
fully. ‘Looldt dese cahs, Ka,’ he said. ‘Ya gotcha OldsmobUe, 
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gotcha Mitsubishi van, ya gotcha Mazda RX? - we could 
boost any a dese. Whadda we tradin’ favours wid da grimawkins 
for?’ 

‘Grimawkins?’ asked Ka. 

Flunaber snorted. ‘Better you shouldn’t know,’ he said. 

Rve minutes later Ka was staring at a huge mass of coloured 
wires in a grey metal box set into the wall Of the garage. ‘Whaf s 
all these fer, then?’ he asked. 

•Who knows?’ replied Plumber, pulling a set of wire cutters 
from his gym bag. 

‘Stop or I shoot!’ Angelo Espinoza stood in a solid firing stance, 
legs a yard apart, knees bent, left hand supporting right holding 
the pistol. He was conscious of his pants trying to fall down 
around him; thej^ had ripped when he’d freed himself from 
the chair. 

Sighting the gun wasn’t easy, since Angelo’s vision still pulsed 
with violet light from the flash bomb. But he could make out 
the four figures in front of him well enough to see that thqr 
were short, non-human shapes ruiming toward the elevator. 

, Anyway, they didn’t have to know that Angelo could barely 
' ^ see; he figured that they could see just fine, and that what they 
saw was a ticked-off security guard holding a gun on them. 

They halted. 

They turned. 

They raised their hands. 

‘Oh, o^cah,’ came an adenoidal voice, “pubfecz don’t shoot!’ 

Thg^ laughed. 

Another voice: “Yer majesty, what’re you doin’? He’s got 
a gun!’ 

‘A gun! Bwah-hah-hah!’ One of the figures brought its hands to 
its large head and waggled fingers at ^gelo. It leaned forward, 
stuck out its tongue, and made a wetblubbery noise. 'There's ya. 
gun! C’mon, Fungle,’ it said, “we got a date. Less go, boys!’ 

‘Are ya daft?’ demanded Fungle. ‘I’ve seen what them things 
can do -’ 

‘You better listen to him,’ Angelo interrupted. ‘I’U use this if 
I have to.’ 

‘Heavens.’ Codswollop grabbed Fun^e and tugged him down 
the hall, flanked by two of his subjects. ‘You may fiire when 
ready, Gridley!’ he called back over his shoulder. 

‘Stop!’ Angelo shouted a final time, and pulled the trigger. 
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There was a soft click as the barrel unfolded and a red flag 
unfurled. 



‘Whadda you mean, we can’t go up inna elevator? You moron!’ 

TBoss, no one told us you needed a card and a pass code to 
get upstairs!’ protested Fat J. He pointed at Fungle with the 
commandeered taser. 'He shoulda said sumpin’.’ 

Codswollop glared. ‘Careful where you point that thing,’ 
he said. 

‘Oh, it’s okay, boss,’ said Goober. ‘They feel cooooV 

Codswollop turned on' him. ‘Goober,’ he said, pimctuating 
with his stogie, ‘if your brains was d3mamite you couldn’t blow 
your nose.’ He sighed. ‘Go get the card from that poor schlub 
with the fun gun we left back there. He’s prob’ly still bangin’ 
aroun’ like a bird inna box.’ 

‘How ’bout the numbah?’ asked Fat J. 

Codswollop frowned. ‘No time to force it outta him. Ace?’ 

Fungle shrugged. ‘I’m sorry. I didn’t know thqr used ’em. I 
could prob’ly trick it out, but it’d take some time,’ 

‘Time we ain’t got. Faster to let my boys handle it’ Codswollop 
smiled philosophically. ‘Only thing you can count on in a 
operation like this,’ he said, ‘is that nothin’ goes accordin’ 
to plan.’ 

That was when the elevator went ding! and the doors clat- 
tered open. 

Miss Patterson followed the zigzagpng light as it jumped from 
number to number, right to left, toward L. It seemed to take for 
ever. This whole night - this whole week - had been the longest 
of her life. What a nightmare. The gnoles nearly killed in some 
stupid farfetched experiment of Crucifer’s; the male escaped to 
God knows where. Oh, there was an alert out; the Boys in Black 
were out in force, scoutiiig Manhattan to find him, you could 
bet your bottom tax dollar on that! But he was gone, and what 
a waste of valuable research. 

Still, there was a wealth of data on him to be evaluated. In his 
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Patterson screamed something all vowels. 

Ding! The elevator stopped on the second floor. Thqr braced 
themselves as the doors opened. 

Nobody there. 

The doors shut 

They continued up. 

‘Glaid this ain’t the Chrysler Buildin’,’ said Milton. 

Ding! They stopped on three. The doors opened. Whistling 
a Phil Collins song, Jerry AUesandro pushed a laundry cart 
halfway into the devator. Fungle recognised him from the 
larmdry room on the night of his escape from DPR. 

Jerry stopped. 

Patterson and a casting call for a Gremlins movie stared 
back at him. 

The devator doors hit the laundry cart and opened again. 

‘Goin’ up?’ asked CodswoUop. 

‘Uhh,’ said Jerry. T’U take the stairs.’ He did, too - three at 
a time. 

‘Cart,’ said CodswoUop. 

They made room and Fvmgle pulled the laundry cart into the 
elevator. The doors closed. 

CodswoUop hit the red STOP button and faced Miss Pattersoc. 
The metrognome king was having hisself a terrific time. Seme 
kinds of fish are bom to swim in hot water. 

CodswoUop rifled through Miss Patterson’s leather va!^ mm 
then her purse before he found her magnetic-strip passemm me 
held it up and grinned. 

(‘Don’t leave home without itP came a voice in F~ tie's mnrd 
He wiUed it to shut up.) 

‘TeU us the passcode,’ CodswoUop told Fammsem. 'nr 
we’U come redecorate your apartment - cur wmr' 


The streets were quiet outside the rundewn erfS 
DPR. Though the city itself never sisrt. m 
were like starved grey cells in an ase 
where nothing would awaken again. Dr 
a section. Traffic signals changed setfm: 
glowed a washed-out amber; to the nenh 
of headhghts streamed alcn^ toe 
Washington Bridge. Pale tofh 
on the orts and rinds of toe erto: nnh 
needles and knives. 
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An en^ne roared in the distance. Tyr^ squealed. Headli^ts 
lit an allqrway and dispersed illicit dusters of fringe-dwelling 
humans. A white Lincoln Continental shot into an intersection, 
slewed around a comer, and accelerated, fishtailing before 
righting itself. A reek of burned rubber filled the air. 

A tinted power window whined down and a doud of dgarette 
smoke billowed out A muscular, spike-bracdeted arm tossed 
a full can of Rolling Rock beer like a grenade. The Lincoln 
screeched to a halt The can arced ahead of the Linco ln to 
e^lode foamy white across a metal sign that read KEEP OUR 
CITY CLEAN! 

To, Skat! Anudda buUseye!’ 

‘Keep ’em cornin’ Freddy!’ 

‘Oh, man! That was evil, Skat! Eee-vill!’ 

‘Trade seats! Ali up next!’ 

‘Sony, boys, we’re almost there.’ 

The Lincoln shot through the seemingly deserted streets. 

‘Leff! No, ri^t! You passed it, Predify!’ 

The Lincoln jinked right toward the curb. Brake fights flashed 
as the rear end screamed past the front Laughter from the 
driver’s seat ‘Thqr don’t make ’em like dis in Japan!’ 

‘Detroit iron!’ 

*You know dat Skat’ 

‘Rolling stock!' 

‘Absolooly, Skat’ 

‘Mean machines! Steals on wheels! Motah-dty madness!’ 

‘Shut up. Skat’ 

The Lincoln leaned into ahard right and accelerated. Itpassed 
poor unarmed Charlie Auerbach trying to flag it down from the 
sidewalk. 

‘What’s his problem?’ 

The driver’s window slid down. ‘Hey, man! Steal 3 
damn’ car!’ 

‘Hey, Ali, Ali! Whyntcha give our Men’ a fiddle R an’ 1 

‘Cornin’ up, Skat!’ Ali lobbed a beer grenade. 

The Lincoln slammed to a halt Three heads turned to 
out the back windshield. The ballistic can of Rolling 
arced down and exploded on the sidewalk a few feet 
the guard. 

‘Aw, he cheated! He movedT 

‘Chicke-e-en!’ 

‘Let’s go back an’ sldn him.’ 
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•You don’ wanna sWn nobody, Ali. We got a deadline to meet 
It was a good toss, okay?’ 

•Well . . . a’right Skat’ 

‘Good man.’ '' 

The Lincoln roared to life. Three blocks later Skat and Ali 
yelled ‘HereP and Freddy stood on the brake. The big car 
drew a doughnut on the street and fetched up against the 
opposite curb. 

Silence. 

Pshhhh! ‘Anybody waima nudda be^ah?’ 

Lock your doors. Hide your wallets. Send your daughters out 
of town. The grimawkins have arrived. 

The bright white hallwa}^ were unexpectedly silent even for 
this late hour. It made Fungle suspicious. *1 don’t like it not 
one bit’ he told CodswoUop. ‘They mighta known I’d be back 
fer Neema. I feel like we’s walkin’ into a trap.’ 

They hurried down the hallway checking names and numbers 
on the doors. ‘Could be,’ said CodswoUop. ‘But look, it’s about 
fifteen in the momin’, an’ this place ain’t exactly Times 
Square.’ 

‘I don’t imderstand,’ said Fungle. 

CodswoUop shrugged. ‘What’s to guard?’ he asked. ‘Every- 
body who don’t woyk here’s doped up an’ locked in. From what 
you tole me this place is fah people to move paper cUps and 
read a buncha pla3dn’ cards, not to buUd newkewlar missiles. 
Half-a-dozen guys with guns is more than enough to guard 
the joint’ 

‘But Neema 

‘Boss'.’ Ahead of them Fat J stood by a door. Fungle and 
CodswoUop hurried to it. 

AUTOPSY ROOM 3 

Fungle’s heart gave a liWe kick. CodswoUop looked at him 
with raised Qrebrows; this is where the woman had said Neema 
was? 

Fungle nodded fearfuUy. 

CodswoUop sUd Miss Patterson’s card in the slot and punched 
the code. As promised, the metrognome king had let the woman 
go - straight to a cleaning closet, bound and gagged. When they 
goi^way from here he’d leave a note teUing where she was. 

The light on the card plate turned green. There was a 
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soft click. Codswollop opened the door, and he and Fungle 
went inside. 

Alan Dills pounded on the door. ‘We’re being invaded!’ he 
shouted. ‘There’s . . . there’s some kinda animals loose in here, 
Dr Crucifer. You gotta evacuate the building, or call for help, 
or something!’ 

On Miss Sensinella’s desk the intercom clicked on. ‘Who’s oat 
there?’ came Crucifer’s voice. 

it’s Dills, Alan Dills. Security.’ 

‘You don’t sound very secure, Mr Dills.’ 

‘None of us is, doc. Ya gotta get outta here! The phone lines’re 
dead, the alarm don’t work -’ 

‘Doesn’t work, Mr Dills,’ the intercom corrected. ‘The alarm 
doesn’t work.’ 

Dills could only stare. 

“Did you know that I left strict orders not to be disturbed?’ 

‘But, but . . . this is an emergency!* 

‘I’m aware of our situation, Mr DUIs, but a few escaped 
animals running around the facUity are hardly an emergency 
and hardly my concern. I’m sure you can handle a bunch of 
wild bunny rabbits with admirable panache.’ 

‘No, doc, it ain’t like that. There was ... I can’t esqrlain it 
But they . . . An’ rats, hundreds of rats! And they . . . Doc, I’m 
teUin’ ya, we’re being raided!’ 

The intercom sighed. From the door came a prolonged rattle 
as locks were unlocked. A bolt was drawn. The door opened and 
Crucifer emerged. He hurriedly shut the door behind him. 

Dills stared. The notoriously immaculate Crucifer looked like 
he hadn’t slept in a week. His thinning hair looked like it’d 
been parted with a firecracker, and a patdi on either temple 
had gone white. His trademark white Van Heusen shirt was 
foodstained, wrinkled and smelly. His tie was unknotted and 
dangling I^sidedly. His sMn was sickly pale. And his eyes - they 
were red-rimmed and intense, bloodshot and unwavering. But 
more than that, thqr had the thousand-yard-stare of hardcore 
’Nam veterans Dills had known. Eyes imprinted by horror until 
nothing re^stered there anymore. Lizard eyes. 

Cnidfer was holding a Rubik’s Cube. The scientist’s hands 
obsessively twisted the colour sections without him looking at 
it. ‘Here I am, Mr Dills,’ Crucifer said wearily. ‘What would you 
like me to do?’ 
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T)o?’ Dills couldn’t take his eyes off the shifting sections of 
the Rubik’s Cube. ‘I’d like you to leave, docl I can’t call out 
for help; I can’t sound no alarm, and we’re being invaded by 
muppets from hell!’ 

Crucifer nodded thoughtfully. ‘I’m sure you’ll figure some- 
thing out,’ he said distractedly. ‘Here.’ He tossed the Rubik’s 
Cube to Dills. The guard caught it and stared. 

All the colours were in place. Ctudfer had never even glanced 
at it, and every square matched up perfectly. 

He looked up at the soft snick of a door being closed. 
Dr Crucifer had returned to his office. 

Fat J held the taser and guarded the door that read AUTOPSY 
ROOM 3. Down the hall, Tyre Iron ran behind the laundry cart, 
then dove in and wheeled spinning along the tile floor. Every 
time the cart stopped, T}^^ Iron would drop off a wound-up 
toy robot or battery-powered police car with flashing lights, 
or a japping plush poodle dog. In no time the hallway echoed 
with whbing motors and tirmy sirens and monotonous yips and 
maniacal robot laughter. 

Tjrre Iron popped up from the laundry cart. A towel draped on 
top of his head so that he looked like a sheik. The metrognome 
grinned and set a toy Godzilla on the floor. It spat sparks as it 
stomped an invisible miniature Tokyo. 

Fat J shook his head; some people never grew up. He leaned 
his ear against the door, but he couldn’t make out what was 
happening inside. 

Inside. 

Where Neema lay unconscious. 

Fungle hurried to her. She was alive, he felt that right away. 
But something wasn’t right Something had been done to her. 
He patted her cheeks and shook her and called her name, but 
she wouldn’t awaken. 

‘Yowza,’ said CodswoUop, staring at Neema’s body on the sl ab. 

• He looked at Fimgle. ‘You sure about this?’ 

Fungle didn’t return his gaze. Against the wall were two metal 
plates with handles. TRASH. INCINERATOR. He remembered 
tte ordeal of their esc^, the guard firing his taser, the long 
mghtemng slide down the filthy metal chute into the dumpster. 
Animals and parts of animals floated in cloudy solutions in 
jars on shelves around the chilly room. Fimgle thought of the 
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He cracked his knuckles and commenced to digging. 

CodswoUop stared at Fun^e bending over Neema. The mage 
hadn’t moved a muscle in the last five minutes. He wasn’t even 
sure he was breathing. He looked from his inert form to Neema’s. 
What a pair, he thought He rMched for his cigar and his fingers 
encountered nothing. Aar^. The raid he could handle. Guards 
and guns and evil demons he could deal with. But no cigar? 

He clamped his jaw and sat against the wall and waited. Ten 
minutes, he’d said. He glanced at one of the four Rolex watches 
he wore. All ri^t Five minutes left 

The hum with the greasy squirt bottle and muddy rag had tech- 
nique. That’s how you get by in a cold hard world, son: tedinique. 
So he straightened his threadbare coat around him and rubbed 
his bristle jaw free of anything that might be loitering there, and 
he walked right up to the white Lincoln Continental with squirt 
bottle and rag held high. ‘Qeana vdnsheel,’ he said Ti’ty cents, 
cleana winsheel?’ 

The dark-tinted window slid down and the bum found him- 
self facing three muscular, slit-Q^ed, mohawked, nose-ringed, 
leather-clad, cat-like creatures, aU smoking Camel cigarettes 
and holding several poimds’ worth of sharp things in each 
skull-ringed fist. The driver. Skat, grinned to reveal needle 
teeth, ‘You give us fifty cents,’ he said in aheavy Jersey accent, 
‘or we’ll dean your slate!’ 

The grimawkins laughed xmtil blood came from their eyes. 
They asked the bmn if he was h\mgry, and his himger overcame 
his fear long enough for him to nod yes. They asked if he wanted 
a beer and he lit up and nodded more eagerly. The grimawkins 
gave him a bag of stale Whitecastle burgers and a six-pack of 
Rolling Rock beer. Then they made him eat every one of the 
burgers and drink the entire six-pack before thty let him run 
off into the ni^t to be violentty ill. 

Ten minutes later the white Uncoln was still bouncing on its 
shocks as they literally howled with laughter. 

Bright headlights rushed down the street toward them. 

‘Whoozat?’ demanded Freddy. 

‘Dunno,’ said Ali. 

‘Lights’re too high up ta be cops,’ observed Skat. 

‘Coin’ awful fast,’ said Freddy. 

‘Cornin’ awful dose,’ said Ali, 
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sir an’ lady,” gets their keys - boom; a bran’ new Lincoln 
Continental.’ 

‘Atsa pimpmobile, boys,* said Red. The Rovas lauded like 
asthmatic donkeys. 

Taqr hqr hey,’ warned Fjed^. ‘Atsa automotive e^rience 
ya talkin’ about.’ 

Tt’s evil!’ corroborated his brother All. 

‘So whadda we do now?’ asked Roller Rova. ‘Wait an’ let ’em 
pick the cah thqr want?’ 

‘They got some kinda job goin’ down in there,’ said Skat Katz. 
‘I don’t think they’re gonna wanna be makin’ no vee-hiculah 
decisions if they come stormin’ out widda pahty bdiind ’em, 
know whaddi mean?’ He shrugged. ‘They’re heato’ south and 
they need a driver’s all I know.’ 

‘South?’ asked Range. 

Skat nodded. ‘Way south,’ he added. 

Range hooked blunt thumbs to either side of the steel Harlgr 
buckle of his wide leather belt. ‘Y’all mean thuh South south?’ 
he drawled. ‘Greqnts an’ coUart greens an’ red-eye gravy, 
majmn?’ 

‘iVetty sure,’ said Skat. 

All six grimawldns looked at the huge red four-wheel-drive 
Ram. 

*Dat Lincoln’s a Tennessee trooper’s dreamboat,’ suggested 
Range. 

Skat nodded reluctantly. Teah, yuh right. Range,’ he decided. 
He looked at Freddy and Ali. ‘Boys? Load up da Tonka truck.’ 

‘Nieema?’ 

Fungle stands before the charmed doorway to Neema’s cave 
home. He knocks and calls her name again: Weema?’ 

No answer. 

Fungle pushes on the door. It opens silently inward. Fungle 
steps into the cool dark of Neema’s house. Tngtpad of the 
ransacked mayhem he found when Neema had been abducted 
by giblins, the living-room is ti(ty and immaculate. The coi^ 
sofa Md its stuffing are in place; shelves are neatly arranged 
with bnc-a-brac, spice racks in the kitchen ordered. But ffie 
room feels sterile; there is no sense of the warm spirit of its 

owner that infuses a home. The curtains are drawn and the room 
is dim. 

"Ncana?’ Fungle opens the curtains. Sunh^t butters the 
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fter him. Not now, not yet. I need him. I need his knowledge.’ 
lie image grinned. 

‘The gnome, then. Or the female.’ 

Crucifer’s heart gave a little kick. 

Theverat considered. ‘All right.’ He nodded slowly. ‘Yes, all 
ight The female or the gnome, then - and any of those other 
idiculous creatures you care to deal with. But not the mage. Not 
lur little Fungle. We need him to show us the way to the buried 
reasure, yes? And I need you, my tracker, my wolfhound, to 
ollow him.’ 

Thom snatched up his spear and made for the door. 

‘Thom.’ 

The nightmare stickman lookedback impatiently at the monitor. 

‘Don’t disappoint me,’ said Theverat. 

Thom nodded. He glared at Cmcifer staring from a comer of 
he room, then left the office. 

Crudfer had said little since bringing Thom to DPR. He 
lad watched the creature’s dealings with Theverat with the 
increasing suspicion that he had gotten in over his head. IBs 
ace in the hole with the female might just have disappeared out 
the door with Thom and his horror-show spear. 

‘What are you thinking, Tib?’ 

Cmcifer started at Theverat’s voice. ‘Nnn? Oh, just - you 
know. Off in the ozone somewhere.’ 

Theverat smiled. Cmcifer had the feeling Theverat knew every 
damned thing he was thinKng. ‘Well, doctor,’ said Theverat ‘I’d 
stay and chat but it seems my presence is required elsewhere. 
In that ozone you were wandering. Someone’s gone a-calling, 
and it seems they’re cutting through my yard. But Tib?’ 

Cmcifer looked questioning. 

•We’!! talk again later,’ said Theverat 

They are an island in a storm. It rises suddenly, a black nebula in 
the Otherworld, extends probing tendrils, surrounds the house 
with glacial hunger. 

”M gotn' back ta bed,' murmurs Neema, 

‘ATo/ Neema, Jistea ta me! We’re inside yer mind; that’s what 
this house is. It's like a dream, funnerstand? Yer bouse is like 
a dream deep inside yer mind. Tbeverat’s outside the bouse 
became he’s outside yer body, outside the world. He’s on the 
astral plane.’ 

‘Mmm-hmm.’ 
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etumingNeemato the conscious world is one thing. Returning 
mself is another. Neema had to travel only a razor’s edge of 
irealily before returning to the world. But Frnigle has to cross 
le void between souls, and though only inches separate him 
id Neeiha in the physical world, the astral distance between 
eema’s spirit and his own is an immeasurable space into which 
Luch can fit 
Theverat, for instance. 

Fungle is going to have to step off the threshold of Neema’s 
Jegorical home as well - but Fungle’s route to his own 
irporeal home is through the woods where hungry wolves 
irk. He will have to hope he can cross the short hut dangerous 
pace and pull himself dong the silver cord of his being before 
heverat can get hold of him. 

He stands in the doorway confronting the churning maw. 
iraces himself. Jumps. 

ungle’s heart stopped. 

Tun^e?’ Neema whispered. 

‘He ain’t moved a muscle.’ 

CodswoUop helped Neema to her feet and the two of them 
ianed over the slab. Fimgle’s body was stiff. No respiration, 
0 pulse, no pupillary reflex. 

Neema bit her lip. ‘There’s no bonding,’ she said. 

‘Say what?’ 

She shook her head and tried to think clearly. ‘No bonding, no 
ink. The cord to his body’s been severed, an’ there’s nothin’ . . . 
lothin’ left in his body to recognise the return of his qiirit.’ 
“What can we do?’ 

‘We’ve got ta get somethin’ happenin’ inside him. His body’s 
jot ta send a signal to his spirit. Like ... a recognition 
:ode.’ 

‘Neema.’ Codswollop’s tone was gentle. ‘There ain’t goima be 
ro signals,’ 

‘No!’ Neema pounded both fists on Fimgle’s chest. ‘All we 
leed s a heartbeat,’ she insisted. ‘A breath, a flow of blood in 
lis veins.’ 

CodswoUop frowned. ‘You mean like his battery’s dead?’ he 
isked. ‘Like he needs a jump start?’ 

^ I guess so, said Neema, who had no idea what that meant, 
bhe bent to Fungle and pushed on his chest, trying to get his 
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heart to pump. Just once, Fungle, she thought Just a signal, a 
lantern hung out by yer body taseeya home. 

Codswollop watched her for a moment, drumming his fingers 
on the edge of the slab. Suddenly he turned away and opened 
the door. 

Fat J whipped around. *Boss!’ yelped the metrognome. ‘Some 
heavy stuff goin’ down aroun’ here.’ Behind him toy poodles 
yipped and little police cars whined. ‘There wuz a t’rific esqplo- 
sion a minute ago, an’ -’ 

•Ya shock-box charged?’ Codswollop interrupted, indicating 
Fat JTs commandeered taser. 

‘You bet’ 

‘Good.’ Codswollop yanked Fat J mto the room, where Neema 
was alternately pounding on Fungle’s chest and pinching his 
nostrils to breathe into Ms pale mouth. 

“Whatchoo want boss?’ asked Fat J. 

Codswollop hurried to Neema and pulled her away from 
Fungle’s body. She clawed at him, intent on getting Fungle 
back, but CodswoUop blocked her swipe and stayed between 
her and Fungle. 

Codswollop looked at Fat J and pointed at the slab. ‘Shoot 
Mm,’ he said. 

i ‘Heeeeelp!’ Ka screamed down the hallway toward Autopsy 
Room 3. 

Wind-up toys littered the floor. A laundry cart fetched up 
against the w?^ and sent liberated lab bunnies hopping away. 

A metrognome popped up from the cart’s dirty linens. 
“Whereza fire, brudda?’ asked Tyre Iron. 

■Right betod me!’ answered Ka. ‘It’s a m'ghtmare! It’s got 
thorns an’ it throwa ’em an’ they blowa up whatever they 
touches!’ 

Tyre Iron brightened. ‘No Mddin’?’ He vaulted froni the cart 
and landed on a beleaguered Godrilla toy that spat a’ defiant 
death rattle of sparks and moved no more. Tyre Iron pointed at 
sometMng on the far wall. Y’know how ta fight fire, dontcha?’ 

Ka looked where the metrognome wras pointing and grinned. 

Walking casually, in no particular hurry, Thom rounded the 
comer toward Autop^ Room 3. 

He stopped. The gnome was standing in the hall, and behind 
Mm wras one of those laughable dty thugs, the metrognomes. 
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The gnome was holding some kind of enormom brass-h^ed 
snakeddn that ribboned back to where the metrognome st^ 
ready to turn a red-painted valve beside a glass pane set m 


the wall. 

‘Now!’ shouted Ka. 

Tyre Iron began twisting the valve. 

The fire hose swelled with water racing toward the noTzle. 
Thom'snapped a spiny tip from the blade of his hip. 

Ka looked backward in alarm because no water seemed 
forthcoming. 

A hump shot along the length of hose like a python regui^- 


tating a rabbit 

Thom raised his arm to throw. 

Tyre Iron opened the valve all the way. 

The hose spat once, burped, and went limp. 

Thom threw the leathery squirming spine tip. 

A powerful jet of water knocked backward to the floor 
and deflected tte hurled spine tip upward. The high-pressured 
stream plastered Thom against the wall just as tiie spine tip 
hit the ceiling. There was a terrific esqplosion, and charred and 
broken ceiling panels and imploding fluorescent tubes crashed 
down on top of Thom. 

The hose squirmed from Ka’s grip and began beating itself 
senseless around the hallway. 




Fungle’s body bucked as if having a grand mal epileptic seizure. 
Neema and CodswoUop held him down to prevent him falling 
from the slab. In a few seconds it was over, and Fungie Izy 
stiU again. 

‘Fungie?’ askedNeema. She looked up fearfully at Codswo^*^. 
*1 don’t think it wa-’ 


Fungie drew in a sudden ragged deep wheezing breafL Tre 
^m was a momentary tableau: Neema, CodswoUop and Far 
J staring in hopeful fearful fascination at the arched 
imraohUe form on the slab. 


Then Fungie began to choke. His face turned ehasdv and 
tas aapre curled and ctatehed air as he let forthSa: iadfej 
Mughs Thry helped him to a sitliag posffien 

looked at Neema. Nee-’ he said, and coughed violently 
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Fat J handed him a I&de cap of water and Fongle dranl 
in one gulp. ‘Thankee,’ he said. 

‘Fungle,’ Neema said simply, and there was a world of K 
and gratification and fulfilment in the singje word. 

‘How ya feel, ace?’ asked Codswollop. _ ^ 

Fungle lay back on the slab and shut his eyes. Stiff, 

CTO dialed* 

‘Not surprised,’ remarked the metrognome king. ‘Two m 
utes ago ya was one.’ 

Fungle opened his €yes to look at Neetnsu Took ya pom ^ 
happy home once more, I’m feared,’ he said apologetically. 

Neema blushed. There was no need for words. The n 
mate spaces of sel/ they had just shared went beyond mi 
language. , 

Jus’ don’t 3 rou watch no more tee vee, Fun^e Foxwit, s 
said, breaking the awkward moment. ‘ '^Cleaner, brighter, new i 
improved!”* She rolled her eyes. ‘It near drove me mad!’ 

Their gaze broke as something slammed into the door.-Fa 
opened it and was knocked flat by a blast of water from a i 
hose thrashing in the hall. 

Ka leaned his head in the doorway. ‘Sony!’ he said. 1 
withdrew, then shot back into sight 'FungleP he screami 
just before the rampaging fire hose smacked him on the he 
, and knocked him clean out 

Codswollop regarded the unconscious gnome on the flo 
‘Amateurs,’ he scorned, and sighed. He checked to be st 
Ka was all right (he was - though a knot was already form 
on the gnome’s hard head), then turned to Neema and Fung 
‘Hate to spoil the homecomin’, you two, but if we don’ get oul 
here quick, they^re gonna start chargin’ us rent’ 

Thom lay beneath the rubble of piping and ceiling panels. I 
tried to lift the debris, but one arm ■wasn’t wrorking properly, 
fact, he ■was not sure it •was there at all. A tc^ police car ke 
banpng against his hip as if it wanted to pve him a ticket 1 
obstruction of justice. 

Thom strained ■with his good arm against the rubble 
felt a soft tearing deep ■within his chest. He wondered if 
were dying. 

Down the hall he could see the doorway into which t 
gnome had run. Several metrognomes guarded it The gnol 
were in that room as well. Thom could feel them. He coo 
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hurl one of his lethal spine tips right now and obliterate the 
lot of them, but that was not what Theverat wanted. Theverat 
wanted them alive. 

He needed another solution. Quickly, because he was fading. 

He struggled to get his good arm down to his hip so that 
he could break off one of his deadly thorns. A fleshy pop 
sounded deep within his shoulder as he forced his arm. No 
matter. He got a leatheiy hand around a spine and wrenched 
it It snt^ped deanly, and Thom felt the odd thrill of its 
detachment 

He spoke an ancient word to prime the thorn as it squirmed 
in his grip. He pulled back his arm to throw. Near his hand, 
the toy police car whined angrily. Were its h'ghts fading, was it 
nmning down, or was he? 

With the last of his strength he tossed the spine. 

CodswoUop opened the door and jumped back as batteiy- 
powered and wind-up toys poured in. Yipping poodles and 
stalking Godaillas, sparking motorcycles and black-and-white 
patrol cars jumped or walked or rolled into the autopsy room. 

CodswoUop found this highly amusing until the bottles all 
around them burst They shattered simultaneously, and the 
room fiUed with the reek of formaldehyde as their grisly 
contents splashed onto tables and coimters and the tiled floor. 

The toys moved among them. 

It was Fungle who felt the magic at work. StiU slightly dazed 
from his ordeal, he had just been helped from the floor by 
Neema when CodswoUop admitted the noisy toys, and he 
watched in befuddled fascination now as they bang^cd and 
splashed among the foul mess of shattered glass and ammal 
remains. 

The mechanical devices and the animal parts were fusing. 
Gears and fur and wheels and q^s, motors and teeth and springs 
and daws, accreting to form a single creature, a mechamcal 
animal. A mechanimal. 

‘Run,’ suggested Fungle. 

They ran. 

The ringing of the telephone nearly gave Crucifer a heart attack. 
Theverat had disappeared from the computer monitor, and a 
moment ago there had been a duU explosion from somewhere 
in the building that he’d felt through his feet 
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B3s hand reached for the phone. Line two was lit He pimi 
the button. 

*It seems Thom has become waylaid,’ Theveral said wit 
preamble. Trapped in some wreckage. Guess who gets to re 
him, Tib?’ 

Crucifer swallowed. “What . . . what did you need him 
He sensed the swelling impatient fury on the other end oi 
line, an electronic signal across wires and throng oomp 
banks that led everywhere and nowhere, a mounting eaqjlo 
of rage that he was being questioned. ‘Because,’ Crudfer rui 
on, playing his trump car^ making himself indispensable, “I 
tra(± them. I ... I guarantee it I can follow them wher 
they go.’ 

A beep from the computer. The jewelled face had retur 
Tell me more,’ said Theverat 

The grimawkins had just loaded the last of the pizza. Dor 
Cfaeez Whiz, Rolling Rock beer, M-8o firecrackers, and stad 
cassette tapes into ttie Ram when the front doors of thebuili 
that housed DPR burst open and a gaggle of metrogno 
sprinted toward them. Among them were two gnoles ar 
gnome. The gnome was out like a welcome mat and b 
carried between two metrognomes. 

Ka was handed up to the grimawkins, who set him 12 
' grocery bag in the back of the Ram. *¥00 be careful wid h 
’ CodswoUop. Between the autop^ room and hen 
had managed to locate another stogie, and it stuck out of 
side of his mouth and wrote a cursive smoky message to 
late-night air. 

The grimawkins began piling into the trade. 

Fungle and Neema stood bdore CodswoUop. *1 - - c 

thankyou enough, yer majesty,’ said Fun^e. He looked out ( 
the assembled me^gnomes. ‘All of you,’ he added gratefi 

CodswoUop beamed. ‘True,* he said. 

Suddenly Neema leaned forward and gave CodswoDo 
backbreaking hug and a quick lass. Then, blushing violei 
she turned away and aUowed the grimawkins to hoist her i 
the truck. 

CodswoUop stared up with his mouth open and a hand aga 
his cheek, still moist from her kiss, as the Ram’s doors shut 
the engine roared to life. He shook his head like an cmerj 
swimmer and rapped a fist against the passenger door. ‘He 
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The window rolled down. The fierce grimawldns stared down 
at the metrognonae Wng. 

Get eni down South) said CodswoUop. 'Wherever they ya 
to go. Don’t end up in jail, don’t end up married to no telephone 
pole, an’ don’ do nuttin’ stoopid.’ 

The designated dnver, Skat Katz, grew solemn and shook 
Ws head earnestly. ‘Oh, dontchoo worry Tjout a thing, King 
Cowswallow,’ he said. ‘Youse can count on us. Right, bo^!’ 

‘Right!’ The grimawldns howled with laughter. 

CodswoUop nodded. ‘This makes us even, beys. An’ don’t 
fahget to buckle up fah safety.’ 

Tlie window roUed up and dampered their mirth. Skat ground 
a pound of meat forcing the truck into gear, the engine raced, 
and the red Dodge Ram leapt forward - and stalled. 

The metrognomes’ laughter drowned out the catcalls of the 
grimawldns. 

Something crashed behind them. 

Heads turned. 

The mechanimal was tearing through the entrance to DPR. 
It had to tear through because it was larger than the doorway. 

‘Think that’s our cue, boys,’ said CodswoUop. 

Skat Katz tried to start the truck again. The mechanimal 
took a door off its hinges and began forcing itself through 
the jamb. 

CodswoUop turned to MotU. ‘Keys in that Lincoln?’ he asked, 
gesturing with his cigar. 

Motli hurried to the Lincoln, bent to the tinted driver’s 
window, and lifted his eyepateb. He straightened and nodded 
his head. 

The mechanimal was out of the building now. Pale orange 
streetUght gleamed on metallic components, glistened on wet 
am’mal parts. 

‘Then pUe on in, bo}^!’ shouted CodswoUop. 

The mechanimal was Ufting the door it had tom from its 
hinges. At least eleven metrognomes threw themselves into tlie 
Lincoln Continental. Motli held the door open for CodswoUop, 
who maintained his decorum whilst he strode purposefuUy 
toward the car and slid behind the driver’s seat. 

He turned the key. 

The mechanimal threw the door. 

The Lincoln started. 

The Ram started. 
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Brake lights flashed, the Ram ground into ge^, toe lanco] 
luiohed fomard, and toe hurled door slammed into toe stre 
where toe Lincoln had been. 

The Ram headed north. Codswollop saw Fungle in toe bar 
seat, waving one last tone. Codswollop blew toe hom and hur 
a right that brought the big car up on two wheels. 

The mechanimal juggemauted up the avenue in pursuit i 
toe Ram. 

‘Wish ’em luck, boys,’ said Codswollop. By the tone toe 
reached toe subways for toe joumty to toe abandoned civ 
defence shelter they called home, Codswollop was cheerful) 
whistling ‘New York, New York’. 


t is that thing?’ 

! a mess!’ 

ybe, but right now it’s our mess!’ 

i gainin’ on us, Skat!’ 

gotta be kiddin’ me - I’m doin’ seventy!’ 

igle and Neema held tight as toe Dodge Ram screame 

toe avenue. Ka was still rmconsdous, but toe grimawkii 

loughtfully handcuffed him to his seatbelt . 

an Central!’ shouted Red Rova. 

pe that thing packed a lunch!’ said Skat and cut th 

. The Ram smashed a barricade and hurtled through th 

jrd. 

U on us!’ 

rering jaws, spinning gears, and clutching daws filled th 
tvindshield. 

Id on!’ Skat grinned and forced toe truck onto th 
ad tracks. 

letal (ydops grew before them, 
dn!’ yelled Ali Katz. 

foolin’,’ muttered Skat. He hdd toe Dodge steady on th 
;. Ahead lay a massive locomotive in toe service yard. Th 
•faced mechanimal filled his rearview mirror. 

Dw me to introduce youse,’ said Skat and swerved. 
:hanimal met locomotive. Locomotive met mechanima 
became inseparable. 

I grimawkins were still laughing aboutit as, withoutpayini 
11, they sped into toe Lincoln Tuimd and got toe Dodge ou 
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[Crucifer pressed a button on the flat metal box and a red dot 
ifinked on the backlighted gridded circular screen. ‘There thty 
u^,’ he said. 

‘You’re certain?’ asked Theverat. 

Crucifer quelled his nervousness. Not only was he anxious at 
ihe thou^t of disappointing Theverat, but disquieting things 
were afoot. Theverat’s screen image on the monitor kept 
Dlurring with snow, as if the demon were having trouble 
[naintaining his connection to the world. He appeared ^stracted 
ind unenthused, listless like a man too long without sleep. Even 
bis threats seemed halfhearted. Something had happened there 
in the Otherworld, Crucifer suspected, but he had no idea what 
1 implanted the ti^smitter myself,’ he told Theverat ‘It’s good 
[or a fifty-mile radius and a month’s continuous operation. They 
may notice it but they won’t be able to do anything about 
it Not without surgery, anyway.’ He showed the box to the 
crystalline face on tire computer monitor. ‘Right now they’re 
heading north on Eleventh at seventy i^es per hour. My guess 
is they’re making for the Lincoln Turmel.’ 

Theverat nodded. ‘Good. Very good, Tib. My investment in 
you, my faith in you, has been well ventured.’ 

Crucifer felt relief flood him. This was like playing baseball 
with a lit bomb; you whacked it away and felt so very alive . . . 

‘Tell me, Tib,’ Crucifer said conversationally, ‘that hox of 
yours, that wonderful device] since it’s doing the tracking, we 
really don’t need you for anything, do we?’ 

Crucifer felt the walls stretching away from him. The ceiling 
seemed to be ascending. ‘But, but, you said -’ 

‘I said you’d be first among my helpers,’ said Theverat The 
jewelled face smiled. ‘And so you shall.’ 

Shuffling movement behind him. Crucifer turned. The first 
thing he saw was the horror-show spear. The last thing he saw 
was its owner, drawing it back to ti^w. 
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^seee-haw!’ Blanblamblam! 

Neema jerked awake as Red Rova dropped back into the 
Ram’s shotgun seat clutching a q)lintered baseball bat *How 
manyzat?’ Red shouted above the radio. 

Beside him Ali grinned. 'Eleven.’ 

‘Dey juss don’ make mailboxes like dey usetal’ 3reIIed Skat, 
driving at seventy-five and not looking at the road. 

Crammed beside Fungle in the Ram’s back seat along with 
three giimawkms, Neema slept and Ka clutched whatever he 
could while staring aghast as the bright red truck chewed up the 
miles like a shark at meat. The grimawkins had not slowed since 
entering the Lincoln Tunnel fifty miles ago. They had alre^y 
switched drivers once because ^ of the grimawkins wanted a 
turn, but thty refused to slow down - much less pull over - to 
make the switch. The grimawkins did not drive the Ram so 
much as aim it 

Ka had awakened in Jersey City. Beside him Neema slept 
deeply, the first true rest she’d had since her initial escape from 
DHR- Fungle had sat beside her staring at the streetlights and 
concrete landsc^e blurring past. Seeing Ka awake, the gnole 
had set a hand on his friend’s ana. ‘Welcome back,’ he’d said 
‘Are ya a’right?’ 

T’m fine, Fungle.* Ka had patted the hand holding his arm. 
‘Answer the phone, wilfya?’ 

Seeing that his friend was all right but shaken and putting 
on a brave front, Fimgle had nodded and looked away, needing 
some time alone with himself. As they rocketed westward on 
I-78, Fungle took stock and realised that he himself was far 
from a’right Ignoring the grimawkins’ constant shouting and 
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the deafening music coming from front and back speakers, 
Fungle sensed that it woiild be da3?s before he was even close 
to normal. He had not been eating well; chemical residues from 
processed human foods and drugs still littered his veins; psychic 
residue from watching the tee vee littered his mind; he had 
endured the strenuous labour of full astral travel twice in as 
many days, and he’d had to be brought back to life because of 
the damage inflicted on him by what he had come to think of 
as a War in Heaven, He shivered with the sort of marrow-deep 
cold that comes from a winter’s drenching not even a roaring 
fire can warm. His body and mind were in shock from his brutal 
recovery into the world. In a way, Fungle had been reborn. 

Back to life. 

He shook his head with the wonder of it Back to life. He looked 
at Neema sleeping beside him and remembered her peaceful 
slumber in the tidy house of her self, remembered being a part 
of her for some dreamlike short while. Remembered seeing the 
world through her ey&s, sharing the comfort of the home of her 
mind like a favourite blanket on a stormy night. That fire - her 
fire - will alwajrs glow within me, he thought 

In a meditative state, tiying to clear himself of the distraction 
of recent drama in order to ready himself for the challenge 
ahead, Fungle sensed but did not react to the westering waste- 
land of tenements heaped and fossilised and sagging past the 
fishbelly grey of the E^t River. 

Now ihey were at the western edge of New Jersey, and the 
I-78 connector was still luidcr construction. The grimawldns had 
argued directions for a while until they agreed to take surface 
streets across the Delaware River to US 22 in Pennsylvania. 
This provided them with the opportunity to bum off some 
excess energy and bash mailboxes, which was the sound that 
had just awakened Neema. 

She blinked in confusion. ‘Where ’m I?’ she muttered. 
‘Who. . .?’ 

Ka held up an AAA road atlas. "Cordin’ ta this, yer near 
somethin’ called Allentown.’ 

Neema frowned. She seemed relieved, then worried a,5ain. 
‘Ah, an’ I'd hoped it were all a bad dream I just had.' 

Fungle put an arm around her. ‘There, there,’ he said 'Ails 
right now, thanks be ta you. You an’ Ka here.’ 

Neema blushed but did not move from Fungie’s e^:^^2£^e. 

Fungle asked to see Ka’s road atlas and stared ie cerrer ar 
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its depiction of the United States. Ka’d been right, way back 
when: the humans bad changed near everything. Varicose veins 
covered east to west, north to south. The maps of Fun^e’s 
ancestors were useless in the face of such upheaval. 

Blam! ‘Ycee-hawF 

‘What’re they doin’?’ asked Neema, indicating the giimawkin 
Skat waving his baseball bat and yelling out the window. 

‘It’s some kinda game,’ replied Ka. ‘Only I ain’t figured out 
the rules yet’ 

*1 ain’t sure there be any,’ said Fungle. He shut the road atlas. 

‘Eh, Neema, I - that is Well, I gone an’ lost that bootiful 

rose ja give me back at Ka’s when I left on me way.’ He looked 
everywhere but at her. 

Neema chuckled. ‘That’s all right, Fungle. Ya were s’posed ta 
give it back when we met again, if ye’ll remember,’ She patted his 
hand. *Well, I got you back instead.’ She grew serious. ‘Fungle? 
Can I ask you something?’ 

Fimgle nodded. 

“Do you remember?’ asked Neema. ‘Out ikere, I mean?’ 

I’ll never fergit it.’ 

‘Nor me,’ said Neema. ‘But that first time - that was Theverat 
round you, wasn’t it? That’s what yer up against?’ 

Again Fungle nodded. 

‘I hadn’t realised, Fimg^e,’ Neema said gravely.' ‘He’s so . . . 

a . . .’ 

Fungle nodded once more. 

The radio scanned across thundering power-chord rock and 
aU and Red jabbed a skull-ringed finger to keep it there, 
h put his fingers in his ears. Neema and Fimgle huddled 
[oser. 

‘That first time, Fungle,’ said Neema. ‘Somethin’ come after 
s. It was - it was everything. Alien and old, an’ diff ’rent than 
heverat somehow.’ 

‘It weren’t Theverat, Neema.’ 

‘What was it then?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

veiy time the singer screeched out, ‘Dirty deeds,’ the grimaw- 
ins yelled back, 'Done dirt cheapP It was 6.20 am and they were 
iading south-west at eighty miles per hour on I-81 just north 
’ the Pennsylvam'a-Maryland border. 

They had just robbed a McDonald’s. 
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Fungle had been listening to his stomach groan and wonder- 
ing what to do about it when Roller Rova stood on the brakes. 
The truck screeched like a stuck pig and left a hundred-yard 
skid mark. Everybody pitched forward. Naturally none of the 
grimawkins were wearing seatbelts. Empty pizza boxes, chip 
wrappers. Rolling Rock beer cans, cigarette packs, grimawkins, 
gnoles, and a wide-eyed gnome shot toward the front of tire 
truck. 

They slewed to a halt 

Freddy Katz opened a hungover eye. “Who? What? Which? 
How?’ he said, sitting up in alarm. 

Roller pointed triumphantly at the lighted golden arches 
ahead of them. ‘Cheesebuggas.^ he shouted. 

Those pimawkins not already awake woke up. 

Roller pulled into the McDonald’s drive-thrnugh lane and 
rolled down the tinted window. The speaker grille crack- 
led: ‘Good-moming-welcome-to-McDonald’s-may-I-take-yonr- 
order?’ 

The grimawkins all shouted at once. 

T ’m-sony-sir-I-didn’t-get-that.’ 

Freddy waved the others to silence. ‘That’s ten quahtah- 
poundahs, one widdout cheese, two wid no onions; t’irteen 
loj fries; eight Big Macs; six loj Cokes; free HEppy Meals; 
ten cheesebuggas; four Mug Mclffins; anna biggest Chicken 
McMaggot box you got.’ Freddy frowned. “You don’t got no 
cigarettes ’r Rollin’ Rock beer, do yaz?’ He ^anced back at 
Fungle, Neema, and Ka. ‘Oh, yeah: free dinnah salads an’ 
three cup$a wattah.’ 

The grimawkins laughed. 

The speaker repeated the order. ‘Would-you-like-any-dessert- 
with-that?’ 

Teah, gimme, uh . . . twenny-four a them hot apple pie 
things.’ 

‘Your- total’s- sixty- eight- twenty- three- thank- you- drive- 
through- please.’ 

Roller rolled up the window and drove through. He pulled 
up to the window and waited with the engine idling high while 
the tape deck roared ostensible music by a band called Nuclear 
Lunchbox that seemed designed to make people beat their heads 
against cinder-block walls. 

The McDonald’s server worriedly eyed the ominous idling 
Ram while kitchen help scrambled to fill the massive order. 
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He could see that the truck was crammed full, but not what it 
■was crammed full of. Finally the order -was rea^ and he pushed 
boxes and bags to the service window, opened it, and rapped on 
the black-tinted driver’s window of the Ram. ‘Sir? Sixty-eight 
twenty-three, please.’ 

The window slid down and the McDonald’s server found 
himself staring at a brutish dog-like creature wearing a pirate 
bandanna, a Marlon Brando leather biker jacket, a lot of 
indeterminate but unpleasant-looking metal, and an expression 
of gleeful menace. Ton take travelkh’s checks?’ the creature 
asked in a smoker’s ■voice ■with a distinct Bronx accent, pulling 
the huge carton of food and drink from the stcmned server’s 
hands. ‘’Cause we ain’t from aroun* heeyah.’ He handed the 
server a stink bomb and puUed the pin. 

Now the food ■was gone and the Ram bulged with the 
awkins’ explosive belches. The grimawkins prided them- 
s on their burps and cheered e^ other on. Apparently 
;e Rova ■was the rmdisputed grimawkin belch champion, 
lad not yet expressed his gastronomic appreciation of 
onald’s cuisine, however, and the other grimawkins were 
ng with a kind of anxious awe to ■witness this epicu- 
epic. 

e grimawkins’ guests - hostages was too harsh a word, 
gh perhaps captive audience ■was not inappropriate - picked 
leir salads and drank only a little of their -water. They 
aU faintly nauseated, not only ly the grimawkins, but 
le waxpaper flavour of the water, the chemical taint of the 
ticides flavouring the food, and the cloying stinging odour 
ming petroleum and carbon monoxide fumes coming from 
ruck as it raced southward. 

Hagersto-wn thqr got off the Interstate and pulled into a 
station. Skat Katz (driving again) waited until a' station- 
n pulled up to a Super Unleaded pump, then parked beside 
the other side of the pump island. The station-wagon driver, 
d man in a John Deere cap and a flannel shirt half-tucked 
his work pants, ambled toward the cashier, rubbing his 
s in the cold morning air. Ali Katz and Range Rova 
ed out of the Ram. Rmige put on a hat and sun^asscs 
ikipped to the station to steal cigarettes whfle Ali globed 
uper Unleaded nozzle, thrust it into the truck’s gas tank, 
vas pumping away by the time the station-wagon driver 
ned. 
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•Ejccuse me, young fella,’ the old man drawled, ‘but I b’lieve 
y’all’re usin’ mah pump.’ 

Ali kept his back to the old man and shook his head. ‘You’re 
next,’ he grumbled, and continued filling tq) the tank. 

Fxmgle coTiId stod it no more. The smell of gasoline was 
making him sick, and the noxious fumes spewed by the truck 
as it growled down the hi^way made it hard to concentrate - 
and right now he needed to concentrate. He yanked the leather 
bag holding the Lunabird’s magnetite crystal from around 
Ka’s neck, opened the door, and hopped to the pavement 
He knocked Ali’s hand from the pump and pulled the nozzle 
from the Ram. 

‘Whadda]^ think 3rah doin’!’ yelled Ali. 

Fimgle said nothing. He went to the finnt of the truck and 
tried to figure out how to open the hood. 

Ka leaned past Neema and rolled down the window. ‘There’s 
a latch,’ he <^ed out to Fimgle. 

The old man stared. ‘Well, if that don’t beat all,’ he said 
softly. 

Ali caught Skat’s eye and made a gesture that meant. You want 
me to stop him? Skat f ro w ned and subtly held up a hand: Wait. 

Fungle found the latch and popped the hood. He climbed 
onto the bumper and stared down into the steaming pinging 
labyrinth of machinery that muscled the truck along the road. 
He didn’t really understand the mechanisms, but be could sense 
the energy stored in the battery. He knew the machines needed 
the electricity to begin working, and after that they burned the 
noxious liquid. So: no electricity, no burning. 

He unhooked the battery cables. 

Now, lessee . . . Just substitutin’ the crystal fer the batt'rv 
weren’t no good; it’d only start the machines that burnt the hc- 
uid again. He hadda get the crystal to run the machines direct. 

‘Ka, c’m’ere a moment, if ya would,’ he called. 

A few seconds later Ka and Fun§^e were huddled ever 
engine as Ka pointed to parts. “It’s all based on spinnis’, F r~g^ e-‘ 
said Ka. ‘AUat energy’s ta make th’ in-djirm turn fest sc’s ft csir 
spin a long rod what cormects ta two other rods tc sefe tis 
wheels.’ 

Two minutes later Fungle had fastened the maznetits “ tne 
engine fan and created a simple giell that wccid cause Se 
crystal to convert the energies of the earth’s caanetic Sdd 
into angular momentum — in short, the vccid sena 
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By the time he was done the old man had complained 
to the gas-station manager, who came out in a work shirt 
with Bob embroidered above the left breast pocket He strode 
authoritatively up to Fungle. “Man here sajrs you took his . . . 
say - don’t ah know you?’ He snapped his fingers. Teah! You 
were on tee vee'.' He looked around for lights and cameras. 'You 
gu 5 rs mafcin’ a movie?’ he asked. 

‘Movie?’ asked a voice behind them. Bob the manager turned 
to see Eange Rova grinning innocently with huge carnivore teeth 
and dutchtog cartons of commandeered cigarettes. Suddenly 
the ferocious belch that had been building since they’d eaten 
the McDonald’s ‘food’ (for lack of a better word) erupted. It 
* Bob the manager on his keister and rattled the puihp 
their holsters. 

I the old man stared at the rest of the grimawkins, who 
ing out the truck’s windows to cheer the epic burp as 
a, and Range hopped back into the truck, 
imected the two wires that hot-wired the ignition, 
appened. He whipped around to face Fungle, “Whad- 
?’ he bellowed. 

t so’s it’d work without witherin’ everythin’ around 
! replied, 
t! It won’t start!’ 
if ya tells it to.’ 

ued. Without saying a word, he eloquently conveyed 
that the grimawkins were all primed and dangerous 
uJe with a glass pin. ‘I just tdl it to go?’ he m^ed. 
nodded. 

ned. He turned to face the steering wheel. ‘Truck,’ he 
[lanced at the other grimawkins as if daring them to 
uck , , , go.’ 
j happened, 

its to ask it nicely,’ said Fungle, hiding his amuse- 

rewed his face and held up his fists. He emitted a 
ound: ’Ooooooh* Eight distinct pops filled the truck’s 
is knuckles cracked. 

vah asked nuttin’ nice inniz life,’ esplained Ali Katz, 
shrugged.' ‘Then the truck won’t go.’ 

3k a deep breath. He took two. ‘Truck,’ said Skat, 

I remain calm. ‘Please go.’ 
nee was deafening. 
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Skat pummelled the dash. “Dat’s it!’ he said, and turned to 
Fuh^e. ‘I’m gonna murderlaie ya! I’m goima ■pounderise ya! 
Nobody but nobody makes a chump outta me! I’m gonna -’ 

“We’s goin’,’ said Fun^e. 

‘Whassat?’ 

‘We’s goin’,’ Fungle repeated. 

Skat looked aroimd, and it was true. The truck was slowly roll- 
ing forward. The bemused grimawkin raised his scar-knuckled 
hands to the wheel like a creature in a dream and steered the 
truck toward the road. They ^ded out of the Shell station 
and accelerated in eerie silence up the ramp and back onto 
the Interstate. 

Still fuming. Skat looked at Ali. ‘T^e!’ he barked. 

Ali reached into a pocket and pulled out a purple velvet R6my 
Martin drawstring bag held shut by a yellow cord. He opened 
it and he produced a plastic tape-cassette box which he swung 
open with reverence. Delicately he lifted out the cassette and 
pushed it into the player. 

Tape hiss. Fungle readied himself for a monstrous wall 
of sound. 

Springtime violins dawned at the opening strains of Beethoven’s 
Sixth, the ‘Pastorale’. ‘Ahhh,’ sighed Skat. ‘It ain’t Megadeth, but 
it’s s^ nice.’ He relaxed in his seat, driving with one hand and 
conducting with the other. 

They shot through Maryland and West Virginia in forty-five 
minutes. Now that the ou^tamobile’s fumes had been taken 
care of, Fungle was concentrating on trying to breathe with- 
out choking on the disgusting lethal vapours emitted by the 
grimawkins’ cigarettes. Of all the inexpUcable human habits, 
smoking confoimded Fungle the most. How a thinking creature 
could derive any pleasure inhaling carcinogens from a burning 
weed was beyond him. More than once, during his incarceration 
in the Land of No, he had seen the yellowed teeth and smelled 
the ashy breath of habitual smokers, and he had sensed the 
corruption erupting throughout their lungs like spider e^ 
hatching in living flesh. 

Neema and Ka had opened up the windows on either side of 
the truck to get some air and Fun^e had just worked up the 
nerve to ^k the grimawkins to put out their cigarettes when 
the psychic scream tore into his mind. 

-fungle help ok fungle we please it’s got us fungle there’s - 
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Fun^e fell back against the seat He was dimly aware ol 
Neema and Ka asking if he was all ri^t He began to tremble. 
He felt faint 

-jungle please ve’re so scared and there’s nowhere to go it’s oui 
there can you hear me jungle can you h- 

Silence. The voice cut oH in mid-word. 

Froog’s voice. 

Fungle closed his eyes and trembled from the fear and 
violence and panic of it and remembered a childhood time 
trapped in a deathly black gopher hole calling out to his brother, 
oh froog I’m stuck it’s dark please froog come get me Fm hanging 
here and if goes down down doom far miles fimg help me. 

He sat up. T’m a’right’ he said. He clasped ^’s and Neema’s 
hands. T’m a’right’ he repeated. 

Tun^e, what happened?’ asked Neema. 

‘Just . . . just tired, Neema. Tired’s all.’ He hated to lie, 
espedally when he knew that after the heartfilling doseness 
he and Neema had shared, she would forevermore know when 
he was lying. But he did not want to burden his friends with 
this. Not now, not with the task at hand. 

The cry had come across a continent Fungle ^anced out the 
right-side windows of the silently speeding truci, aware of the 
worried gazes of Neema and Ka beside 1 ^. Among the hills 
morning shadows pointed westward from the rising sun. 

West 

\ Fungle remembered the bittersweet parting after the celebra- 
tion of going-away when Froog, Wisp, Peapod, and Qinnce had 
piled into their Limabird and flown west We^ toward Mount 
Shasta and the gnoles in exile. West, in search of a small patch 
of uncorrupted land beside another ocean. West. 

Fungle’s eyes misted with tears. 

Oh, Froog, me brother. Wisp, Peapod, Quince - I’m so sorry. 
Whatever’s wrong, I can’t abandon me quest now. If I leave me 
course ta help ya now, it’ll oxdy be so’s you can live in a wretched 
future under the lash of Theverat I hafta stop him. I’m so sony, 
an’ I send yz my strongest prayers that ya. can hold out ’til I can 
come to - but I can’t abandon the path I’m on. 

The truck hurtled on into the Appalachians. 

Their progress slowed dramatically as Highway I-85 wound 
south along the ihountains that hemmed their path. The land 
was an autumnal procession of ochre and dun, rusted leaves 
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of chrome 3rellow and burnt sienna. Neema and Ka hung iheir 
heads out the windows like dogs to feel the sharp clean air of 
early November. Even Fungle, upset and preoccupied as he 
was, rejoiced in the familiar smdls of loam and moss and leaf, 
air that with every breath reminded him he was alive. The air 
of home. 

They were half-an-hour south of Staunton, Vi^nia when 
Fun^e asked the grimawkins to pull off the interstate. Ali, 
the current driver, reluctantly complied. Fun^e sensed the 
creatures’ restlessness now that thty were away from the city 
and the constant opportunities for trouble it atiorded. Had they 
not owed King CodswoUop a favour, they would no doubt have 
turned back long ago. 

Ali pulled onto the narrow shoulder. He sneered at the 
dashboard and said, Tlease stop, truck.’ The slight vibration 
- the only sign that the truck was in operation - ceased: “Ya 
pieca a gobbage,’ Ali added. 

The truck shuddered once and was still. 

Tit stop!’ called Ali. ‘Sprinkle ya boots, boys!’ 

‘What’re we stopped fer, Fvmgle?’ asked Ka. 

‘Gots ta take care 0’ some biznizz,’ said Fungle, opening 
the door. 

‘Mmm.’ Ka pursed his lips. ‘Prob’ly a good idea fer me too.’ 
He followed Fungle out of the truck. 

Within a few yards of the freeway the woods ate up light and 
sound. Ka hurried behind a tree. Fimgle walked on, feeling 
himself reawaken with every step. The woods invigorated his 
cells and nerves; he drank them up like a fish returning to water 
after too deadly long a stay on land. 

Soon he found a powerful old oak. Beneath its shade he 
gathered moss, mushrooms, the rotting jelly scraped from 
beneath a fallen log, quartz-veined granite, the tight buds of 
night-blooming flowers, other things. He laid them beneath the 
oak and set to work. 

Not long after the abrupt and tragic events that led to Fungle’s 
becoming the shaman and mage of his clan - of, indeed, the 
entire vallty _ one of the first signs that he had the potential 
to become something more than any gnole mage had been for 
generations, a potential not seen on the earth since the time of 
his ancestors’ first footprints on the eastern shores of Ameiicka, 
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was his invention of what he called ‘metaspells’. Metaspells were 
such simple things that Fungle was amazed no one had thought 
of them earlier. But the concept of metaspells was difficult to 
comcy, and perhaps this accounted for it 
A metaspell was simply a spell that recorded other spells. 
Fungle activated ^e metaspell and assigned it a gesture and 
a magic word by which to ‘repla3?’ it later on. Then he went 
about creating whatever spell it was he wanted recorded, and 
the metaspell stored all the energy produced by the motions, 
offerings, chants, burning of heibs, and the bice, of the spell 
itself. Mer that, whenever Fungle wanted to invoke the spdl, 
instead of repeating the motions and chants and what-have-3rou 
involved in the spell’s creation, he merely used the magic word 
and gesture that invoked the metaspell, and the metaspell 
unleashed all the stored energy of the spdl it had recorded. 

For instance, one of the dozens of metaspells filed away in 
Fungle’s memory was for keeping a dry space around him 
while it was raining. Fungle liked rain and liked being wet, but 
some duties such as speUcasting in the out-of-doors required 
dry ground. The actual speU that kept the rain away from his 
person was time-consuming for such a simple result But once 
saved as a raetaspell, Fungle could invoke the spell with merely 
a word and a gesture. 

[etaspells saved a lot of time. 

ight now, Fungle thought that saving time might just prove 
nal, at a pivotal moment, to save himself. To save his friends, 
save his world. 

0 in the dense forest a few 3rards and a thousand years away 
n the interstate, Fungle began a metaspell. Once he was 
ain that the metaspeU was accurately storing his gestures 
words and offering, Fungle began the long and drmgerous 

1 that was the Summoning of the Salamander. He had 
norised it from his waterlogged books in Ka’s cavern home 
last-resort measure after Molom had given him his mission; 
lad rehearsed it many times since - in Ka’s cavern, in the log 
n of the first humans who had captured him, in his hospital 
at Walter Reed Hospital. The more he had practised it, the 
e he had realised that the very nature of the emergency he 
Id need it for would call for speed - but the Summoning of 
Salamander was not a quick and easy, spell. 

(lirty minutes later, shaking with tension and fatigue, Fun^e 
re the final word of the Summoning and made the last pass in 
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the air. He broke sticks and spoke a simple spell to ignite them. 
The flame served as a beacon to the Salamander and a lever by 
which to gain entry into the world. 

The Salamander was the Spirit of Flame. It was was fire and 
the essence of fire; it would indiscriminately consume all that l!y 
before it, laying waste to forest and town alike. The Salamander 
could reduce whole mountains to ash and less than ash, and once 
it had gained entry into the world, it could not be stopped imtil 
its fury was spent 

Fungle’s spell did not summon the Salamander at this 
moment because the invocation’s energy was directed into 
the metaspell. Careful lest the least slip of the tongue unleash 
the metaspell’s pent-up energy, Fungle caused the metaspell to 
stop recording. 

Then he punched his ri^t fist into his left palm and spoke 
an ancient word: ^Daesh’teP Now, whenever Fun^e made that 
gesture and spoke that word, the Salamander would come. 

Weary and apprehensive, Fungle trudged back. A light rain 
was faUhigby the time he reached the interstate, where a furious 
Ka paced the side of the road, waiting for him. 

The truck was gone. 

^ust havin’ some yucks!’ yelled Range Rova. 

Wet and cold, Fungle and Ka sat in the back seat and dried 
themselves with dirty clothes. 

Hardly what I’d call “yucks”,’ Neema said tightly. 

They were just past Roanoke. Frmgle remembered that this 
was also the Algonquin Indian name of an island where there’d 
once been a settlement, long ago when European humans were 
first invading North Americka. It had disappeared suddenly and 
without a trace. No one ever knew how the settlers could have 
vanished so quickly and thoroughly, with no signs of struggle or 
hasty abandon. No one knew what fate eventu^y befell them - 
no one, that is, but the gnoles. 

It turned out that the grimawkins had left Fungle and Ka 
because a Vir^ma State Trooper had pulled over to find out why 
the truck was pulled over. The grimawkins had led the trooper 
a merry chase down mountain roads at stock-car speeds. The 
grimawkins benefitted from the Ram’s four-wheel drive and 
offroad design, and from Fungle’s magnetite-crystal engine, 
which seemed to have no upper limit to its RPM. 

‘So what happened to the policeman, then?’ asked Fungle. 
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Skat Katz grinned and put on a trooper hat For the first 
time Fungle noticed the grimawkin -was wearing a shiiy badge 
on his leather jacket, and a pair of nickel-plated hiidcuffs 
fian gling from Hs wide leather belt “Bedda you don’ know,’ 
the grimawkin said. 

They rolled on. 

Tennessee. 

In the end it was Fun^e’s nose that told him he was near 
his destination. Every aroma is as unique as a thumbprint, and 
Fungle remembered all of them. Trace odours of vegetation, air, 
decay, water, animal life and local diet, recently tom skin of the 
earth - all added up to a unique combination that gave Fun^e’s 
nose a sense of place as recognisable as vision, but in his case 
a thousand times keener. 

They had turned off I-85 and headed southeast on I-40. 
The road was higb; the afternoon was chilly and misty from 
the midday rain as the silent Kam wound through the Great 
Smoky Mountains and the Cherokee National Forest. Maiqr of 
the roads were closed from November through April, and there 
was little traffic. 

Fun^e sat bolt upright in his seat Bfis nostrils flared. KBs 
nose wrinkled. He breathed deeply. 

‘Stop!’ he shouted. 

They skidded sickenin^y on the wet mountain road. Neema 
. saw themselves tumbling down an embankment, saw the track 
smashing itself flat as an ironing board, saw their broken bodies 
forever trapped in this metal coffin. The ri^t rear wheel edged 
off an embankment and spun in the air brfore the other three 
gained traction and the track lurched back onto the road. 

They stopped. 

SGsty silence surrounded them. 

T don’ see no McDonald’s,’ Roller said doubtfully. 

Ali sniffed the air. ‘Yeesh!’ he said. *Whafs that stink?’ 

Tresh air,’ Skat said miserabfy. 

Fungle held up a hand for quiet. He took another deep 
breath. 

Faint traces of cordite from roadwork blasting: dialky smell 
of powdered rock; raccoon families particular to the region, 
living on distinctly local nuts, berries, and human garfra^; 
gunpowder tinge from shotgun blasts; distinctive variation 
of quail. 
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They were less than three miles from where Fungle had fallen 
into the abandoned springhouse that had gobbled him up and 
spat him farther into the l^d of No than any gnole had ever 
been or would ever want to be again. 

And just before falling into the springhouse, Fungle had first 
laid eyes on his destination. 

As Neema, Ka, and the grimawkins looked on, Fungle stared 
out the windows of the truck and felt his heart race. 

He couldn’t see it. The heavy mist obscured the broad valley 
that opened onto the sawtoothed peaks of the Dragonback 
Kidge. He couldn’t see it, but he knew it was out there. He 
could feel it, waiting out there in the mist, holding Baphomet 
within its stone vaults like malignant cells in a diseased heart. 

He looked at Neema and Ki Their faces were expectant, 
worried. “We’s here,’ said Fungle. 

‘Terrific,’ said Ka. ‘Wunnerful. I couldn’t be happier. Where’s 
here?’ 

Fungle opened the door. He stepped out of the truck for the 
last time. He looked out into the mist where he knew his goal 
rose like a fang, only a few hours’ walk away. ‘Black Mountain,’ 
he replied. 







Cold rain bit down with sharp winter teeth. Fun^e, Neema; 
and ^ slogged throngh the murlgr forest without speaMng, 
each alone with his or her thoughts. They made no attempt St 
stealth and the wet carpet of sornd and spruce needles squMied 
beneath their feet Runnels flowed down granite outcroppings 
and patchwork autumn leaves; copperhe^ hid under rocks 
and squirrels huddled within their boreal homes. Beneath the 
dense lealy umbrella of a spruce tree’s foliage, blade and orange 
butterflies beat lasy Hallowe’en wings while nervous sneak-thief 
shrews watched nibbling in the shadows. 

The three travellers had all been surprised when the grimaw- 
, kins had been sorry to see them go. Aher all the noise and chaos 
jof their wild drive, the bashing crashing speeding careening 
pedal-to-the-metal into-the-red spike-the-meter twist-the-knob- 
off bedlam that was the giimawldns’ natural habitat. Skat Kate 
had removed his Viiginia State Trooper’s hat and blubbered Eke 
a baly while hugging each of them goodbye. Tou guys’re the 
greatest,’ he had sobbed. 

His brothers AE and Freddy had nodded solemnly. “No one’s 
ever put up wid us this long,’ agreed AE. 

. ‘No one who lived troo i^ anyways,’ added Freddy. 

Skat removed his massive ruby-eyed skuE ring and pressed 
it into Fungle’s hand. ‘I wan’ you to have dis,’ he said, and 
snuffled. 

The Rova bo]^ fidgeted and looked embarrassed. 

‘Katz, we gotta get movin’,* said Red. 

Skat whirled on him and seemed to grow suddenly larger. 
ICou wanna wake up inna Alabama prison?’ he growled, wiping 
his nose with a finger. Red lifted an eyebrow and shrugged in a 
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what-can-you-do? gesture. Skat sniffed like a draining sink and 
turned back to his former passengers. ‘Okay, we’re outte here, 
he said. ‘But you guys’re pals, real solid good true pals, an n 
ya ever need anybodjr* s head busted widda bat, we’ll do it fuh 
nuttin’. Won’t we, bt^?’ 

Freddy and Ali agreed that it would be their pleasure tc 
bust anybody’s head with a bat for nottiing. Fun^e conjured 
a ludicrous image of the grimawkins swinging baseball bats a1 
Theverat, but all he said was an earnest thankee. He granted 
them the magnetite crystal as a gift In truth he was reluctani 
to part with the rare object, but the grimawkins had grown 
enamoured of the limitless ^eed it gave them, even if it was 
quiet and non-polluting, and Vaey had given Fungle a ride tc 
near his destination, after all. 

The grimawkins piled into the Ram. Skat 3 ranked Roller ou1 
of the driver’s seat and threw him in back. He clapped hs hands 
and rubbed them eagerly. ‘Truck,’ he said, ‘puh-Zeia go!’ 

The Ram rode silently onto the interstate. ‘Or I’U brutilate 
yua!’ Skat finished as he turned the truck around to head 
north-east. His laughter could be heard well after the truck had 
sped into the mist like the wraith of a wrecked automobile. 

But the road was far behind Fungle now and he trudged 
along with his dearest friends through hissing overgrowth like 
a primeval figure stalking prey. Which, in a way, he was. 

Ka would not stop muttering how much he hated rain. 
Gnomes are rarely in the open air for very long, much less 
exposed to sun or rain for any length of time. To a creature 
that lives beneath the ground the idea of thousands of wet 
somethings falling from the sly to land on your body is utterly 
repulsive. 


After his harrowing layover in the Land of No (which alread 
felt long ago and far away at the same time, it had begu 
to seem like a brief lurid nightmare summoned after to 
many sweetcakes), Fungle had never felt more aware of bein 
a creature belonging to the forest The greendark world c 
nemes and thistles, fickle coloured leaves, poisonous snake 
Md beauhful old webs, mushrooms on rotting logs and ieweDa 
husks of beetles, calligraphic snails and dirt-cleaning worm' 
gold-fihgreed sunsete and fog-lifting dawns- these werl apart 0 
mm, he a part of them. In the Land of No, when Funrie hzs 
revised that he used tools and manipulated his environmen 
and invented ways to make life easier for himself evey bit a 


much as humans did, he had been curious and confused about 
ihe difference in attitude between gnole and human toward the 
land in which each lived (the same land, when all’s said and 
done, and wasn’t that the most fantastic notion of all? - as 
if ‘country’ and ‘dty’ were natural opposites and opponents, 
rather than possible cohabitants). But now he knew what the 
crucial difference was: Fungle felt connected to the world, and 
it seemed that humans did not In fact when humans thought 
of ‘the world’, they tended to picture the world of humans and 
not the world at aH - though the difference between the two was 
growing tragically less noticeable as humans made the world 
fiieir own. 

Fun^e’s ruminations were intemqrted when Ka suddenfy 
stopped grumbling and grabbed the gnoles’ arms. The gnome’s 
sensitive ears were standing straight up and he was frowning. 
The three stood silent and still while ^ concentrated. 

Suddenly he looked skyward. Tlide!’ he said, and dove 
straight down. 

Well, if there’s an3dhing gnoles are good at, it’s hiding. Fungle 
and Neema melted into tte wet greenery while Ka wormed into 
the mulch and covered himself. 

The air above the trees began to shudder moments before the 
trees themselves began to tremble. Branches beat in a sudden 
swift gale. 

A helicopter shot overhead. Bulge-tyed and waspish black, it 
jthudded south-west and out of sight. 

The shuddering faded. Rain hissed into the forest. 

“Wait,’ came a subterranean voice. 

The wait was not long. The thack-thack of the helicopter rotors 
rose from the south-west, and in a moment the metal insect 
shook the trees for another flyby. It circled near where Fungle, 
Neema and Ka were hiding, then hovered as if making up its 
metal mind before nosing down and gliding off across the sty 
once more. 

Fungle and Neema came out from behind their respective 
trees and helped Ka out of the ground. 

‘Lookin’ fer us, ya suppose?’ asked Fungle. 

"Yon was hauled away from Fungle’s hoq)ital in one o’ them 
contraptions, Neema,’ said Ka. ‘Looked just like that one. There - 
was men dressed all in black poured outta it like mad hornets 
from a nest.’ 

Neema nodded. ‘Them men be the hollowest firings I ever 
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saw that had a brain.’ She shivered in the cold November rain. 
A peek inside their heads was like leavin’ yer hearth to walk 
oarefoot in the snow.’ 

•Well, they ain’t found us yet,’ said Fun^e. ‘An’ night-time’s 
cornin’. Best we push on.’ 


Crucifer t^Jped the helicopter pilot on the shoulder and pointed 
down. In his palm the tracking unit displayed a reading on the 
signal strength of the transmitter embedded in the female gnole. 
The signal was strong. The gnoles were close by. 

Cruder had said not a sin^e word the entire flight. He merely 
hunched forward with elbows on knees and stared unblinking at 
the transmitter screen as it showed his quarry creeping down 
1-75. The Boys in Black had respected Crucifer’s introspection 
and left him alone. They were merely messengers and gophers 
and moles, obsessive perfectionistic professionals with no curi- 
osity about their mission. One privileged R^ublican senator 
from a previous administration had fondly referred to them as 
‘mailmen’: ‘They don’t read the letters, they just deliver the 
package.’ Crucifer was today^s package, and that was enough. 

And now thg^ had arrived. Now the metal box showed tiiat 
the gnoles - or at least the female - were close beneath them. 
Cruder closed his eyes and tried to feel them, to track them 
not wi& technology but with instinct, sense them making their 
way tlmough the dense undergrowth, parting fronds, mashing 
grass, trampling telltale twigs. 

The pilot, mantis-headed in his helmet, nodded at Crucifer’s 
gestured directions. The helicopter descended. 

Crucifer examined his .45 semi-automatic pistol, liberated 
from one of the security guards at DPR- The angular metal felt 
alien in his hands, but he liked it. A good device. Impersonal, 
perhaps, but effective. 


The pilot looked back. ‘We’re down!’ he called back. 

Crucifer nodded. One of the Boys in Black popped the 
door and looked questioningly at him. Crucifer motioned him 
^ide and jumped out onto the wet grass. The agent who 
had opened the door noticed that Crucifer didn’t hunch low 
when he exited, the way almost everybody did when near the 
intimidating rotor. 

Crucifer st^ed away from the grey blur of overhead blades. 

^^<led with thick overcast 
that hid the sun. Wet grass rippled away from the mammoth fan 
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of the helicopter rotor. He looked at the tracking device in his 
hand. Qose, Still close by. 

He looked up at a call. The federal agent was in the doorway 
of the helicopter, hands cupping his mouth. ‘Are we waiting?’ he 
shouted, ‘or going with you?’ 

Crucifer stared a moment He shook his head slowly no and 
pointed slsyward: Go. 

The agent started to ask if there was a rendezvous time and 
place, but Crucifer had already turned away and was running 
towa^ the trees in a curious bent stride, tracking device in 
one hand, .45 in the other. 

The agent shrugged. ‘Ain’t no pay phones out here if you 
wanna cdl for help, doc,’ he muttered. 

But of course nobody he»d him. 

He sealed the door and signalled the pilot to take them up. 

Crucifer descended into thickening mist pooling in Hangman’s 
Gorge. He glanced at the tracking device once more, then 
covered its red light with his thumb. Thqr had to be neaiiy; 
according to the tracker he was within stone-throwing distance. 
And in broad unwooded daylight he might have been able to see 
them, but the eddying mist obscured anything more than fifty 
feet away. He concentrated on hearing and smell. He stalked 
silently down the thickly wooded hillside. 

He heard the crack of a twig. 

The gnoles would not have been so careless. Thqr could slide 
through the forest quiet as scarves of cloud across tiie moon. 

He raised the pistol and advanced toward the sound. In a few 
minutes he saw ttem further down the slope: three short figures, 
two gnole, one not There was no wind to cany their scent to 
him, but that also meant they would not smell him either. Which 
was good, good, because Crudfer knew he smelled nothing like 
he looked, oh no. 

He crept doser to the three figures made milky by fog. 

The male, he thought, we only need the male. I need him now 
as much as Theverat does. The others . . . The others don’t 
matter. The others are forfeit. 

He raised the gun. Which one was the male? Qosed an eye. On 
the far right’s not a gnole at all. Sighted down the barrel through 
the notched sight. On the left’s the bigger gnole, and wearingforest 
clothes. Steadied right hand with left. The gnole in the middle’s 
wearing hospital clothes. Adjusted his aim. This ought to spur 
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him on his way. Slithered index finger around the trigger and 
tightened. Hurry before you lose them to the mist. 

Fired. 


The fog carried the crack! across tiie goi^e. Fungle, Neema and 
Ka whipped around. 

‘Bless me!’ said Neema. 

Fungle looked up the rise to see a human, misted in the 
distance, lowering a pistol. ‘Run!’ he cried. 

But Neema had fallen. Fungle bent down to help her up. 
Neema was clutching a rose. How like her to produce another 
rose in the midst of calamity! 

But no. The flower glistened wet on her hand and fur. Not a 
rose? One of the deep red petals swelled and flowed down the 
back of her hand. ‘Neema?’ he asked. This was no time to joke. 
There was a human being not a stone’s throw away, holding a 
. holding a . . . 

Fungle looked up at the human. 

It was Crucifer, Crucifer pointing at Ka 
no 

Crucifer raising a 
aiming a 


gun 

‘Fungle?’ Ka asked fearfully. 

Suddenly looking down from high above he saw Ka staring in 
horror at Crucifer. The man staring blankly back. Squeezes the 
trigger of his gun. Nothing happens. Crucifer frowns. Looks at 
the pistol. Neema lying still beside Fungle. Ka paratysed with 
shock. Crucifer figuring out the action on the semi-automatic 
pistol, pulling it back. Thick fog carries tiie soimd clearly, a 
quick series of oiled clicks. Raises his hand clenching metal. 

From on high Fungle sees himself step in front of Ka. Calm, 
almost, deliberate. The second shot tears into his left side just 
as he hears the dull crack. Sledgehammer impact brought him 
back. He didn’t feel it. He didn’t feel anything. Ka was shouting. 
What was Ka shouting? It didn’t matter. Nothing mattered now. 
He felt sleepy. 

In the time between the second and third shots Fungle glanced 
at Neema. Her eyes were closed and she was' smiling. Mddy he 
bent to touch her. He shut his ^es. He extended his self. 

Neema. 

Leaving ... 
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Gone. 

Fun^e saw himself look up at the thick grey slsy. He saw 
himself ball healing hands into furious fists. He saw himself 
grow large with welling rage. He saw himself raise his arms, 
open one hand, and prepare to pimch a fist into a hand and 
shout a word that would bring fire and the essence of fire blazing 
into the world to destroy everything: Crucifer, Ka, land, self. 
What did it matter now? 

He hurried back to himself. 

The third bullet tore a tunnel in the air a foot from Ka’s 
head. 

Hands relax. Looks down at Neema. So empty there un- 
moving. Body blurs and wavers with his tears. Thin soimd 
escapes his lips. Becomes a wail of lamentation. Browned song, 
world’s last whale. Don't leave me out here, don’t leave me in the 
deep alone, don’t iMve me, don’t leave! Gorge fills with grief, land 
SOTO with sorrow, listening hearts swell with furious impotence. 

Crows shriek ^m the trees. Enraged crows rising in thou- 
sands, a black-winged storm that lowers toward Cruder. 

Crucifer looks up at the sky - and begins to change. Face grows 
gaunt and dark, lips thin and pull back to show lengthening teeth 
like a mad dog. Leathery spikes pierce his clothing from within, 
as if he is being run tbiough by invisible pikemen. His joints 
wither to skeleW thinness, his head elongates, his eyes enlarge 
and grow lantern yellow. 

Not Crudfer. 

Thom. 

Looking up at the murder of crows shriddng down Thom 
raises the pistol and fires in vain. Talons clutch his shredded 
clothes, his barbs, his leathery skin. He tears them away. For 
every crow he wrenches loose, two take its place. He screams 
guttural defiance and beats himsdf with his fists, a seething 
mass of black feathers, a Crow Spirit from Native American 
legend. 

He begins to run. 

The crows begin to peck. 

Rain again. 

Ka knelt sobbing by Neema’s side. ‘Bring her back,’ he 
whispered. 

Across him Fungle stroked Neema’s damp fur and shook 
his head. 
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Bring her back, Fungle,’ said Ki Hope grew in his tone, 
(ssomed'on his face. *You can do it! Ya done it before! 
Fungle leaned across their fallen friend and set a firm hand 
Ka’s shoulder. ‘She’s gone, Ka.’ 

ECa began to cry again. He knociked Fun^e’s hand away. ‘Ya 
m’t even try!’ he said. 

Fungle looked at the body between diem. He thou^t of a 
lusand things to say. He fought the rage and grief that welled 
bursting from his very core. He looked away to Ka racked 
th sobs. He touched the gnome’s shoulder again and his free 
nd traced a circle in the air. He took hold of Ka’s hand and 
)sed his eyes and began to chant in a low voice. 

Th^ lifted from themselves. 

It was dangerous to travel the astral realms and leave their 
iprotected bodies behind. But Fun^e did not intend for them 
go very far, or for veiy long, and he had something to show 
1 that would mean more to him than any words of sympathy or 
ief. It was because he loved Ka, and because he loved Neema, 
at he took the risk. 

They rose imtil the mist lay below them like softest flannel, 
land mountain-tops cast dim shadows across the grey-white 
yer, lengthening wedges in the glowering sun. 

The laminations of reality hurtled past them like layers of 
idiment The lights of Elemental spirits, lost souls, alien 
loughts, otherworldly energies, glowed around them. Fimgle 
snsed Ka’s sad uncertain spirit beside him, and he held it tight 
id pushed a little farther. 

Layers parted around them. Thqr hung in the void bqrond the 
:al. Below lay the physical, the liring, the realm-dwellers, the 
y ^en continent forms of Theverat and Molom and Elemental 
lirits older than the world. 

‘Fungle? Where - 
‘Wait? 

They floated in the void. 

Soon there was light. A thin gold line unimaginably far 
way, extending for ever in either direction to form an infinite 
orizon. 

Wute-hot sparks streamed like tadpoles toward the bur- 
iished band of light. 

Fungle searched among the sparks and found what he was 
^ng He held tight to the simple core of lights that was Ka. 
mere, he directed. 
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■<;h^ning wMte tmtainted, vital and alive and containing every 
portion of as a seed contains the tree, nova-buming, it flew 
toward the infinite horizon. 

'Oh, an’ ii’s heautiful, Fungle,’ thought Ka. 'What is it?’ 

'It’s Neema, Ka.’ 

'Neema! Oh - And a flood of feelings: jay and sorrow, love and 
loss. Neema’s sly grin as she lifted a doth from a hot breadpan, 
and steam rising into the winter air. Her warm laughter at one of 
Wisp’s Howzdt stories before the hearth. Warm understanding of 
her harsh nature as a mask over her vulnerability. Panic at W 
cr^ture by giblins; relief at her freedom. Cherished amusement 
at her friendly hai^gues of Fungle as they limped through the 
sky in the Lunabird. 'Neema, oh let’s bring her back, Purple.'’ 

'Remember Aat you lave bee, Ka, and that nothing living 
ever dies.’ 

He sent a final blessing to the departing g)ark and gently 
returned himself and his friend to the sad wet earth. 

Fungle opened his tyes. Ka knelt across from him. The gnome 
was smiling gently while the rain diluted tears coursing down 
his mottled face. ‘Ka,’ Fungle whispered. “We hafta hurry. There 
may be others. Thq'^ may’ve heard the shot.’ 

opened his eyes. ‘Neema?’ he asked, confused. 

^ Fungle shook his head. 

The gnome looked down at the body between them. 

•; Lightning flared violet-white. Dark clouds spilled over the 
gorge. 

‘Neema,’ said Ka, and trembled with renewed crying. 

‘No, Ka.’ The gnome’s gaze followed Fimgle’s finger. ‘Neema,’ 
said Fimgle, and swept his arm across the sky. 

They buried her beneath an old oak tree. 

‘Oak,’ Frm^e explained, ‘the wood o’ protection.’ He picked 
a humble posy of rosehips, some nettles, mushrooms, an acom. 
As he knelt at Neema’s side and wove the posy into a wreath all 
ivy-bormd, animals began to appear from the forest. They stood 
• a respectful distance away with heads bowed low: a fairrily of 
deer, sober tree sprites, wild rabbits with ears slicked back and 
pelts quivering in the cold rain, a sombre goblin, sad-eyed foxes. 
Dozens of forest denizens stood silent while Ftmgle completed 
< the wreath and laid it on Neema’s breast. He stood, and Ka 
stepped forward and spoke a childhood prayer to Ordaphe, 
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King of Gnomes and Goblins and Ruler of the Underworld, 
to take the body of their friend and hold her safe among the 
stones and earth and minerals. 

The trees moved their branches to shut the rain from their 
own roots. Frogs and crickets withheld their songs, and but 
for the patter of the rain on the leaves the forest was silent 
The tree sprites brought forward an empty upturned cup, their 
traditional symbol of mourning, then stepped away. The goblin 
broke his d^ger as a token of respect and offering of peace. 
Squirrels brought gifts of stored acorns. One by one the forest 
creatures gave a token of their sorrow that another gnole had 
passed from the world. 

Fun^e blessed Neema’s body. He held one hand high to the 
slqr and the other low to the ground. 

“nie grass parted beneath Neema and the earth fissured 
outward. Neema’s body slowly lowered into the soil as if 
sinking into some thick liquid. Once below the surface the 
earth closed over her and the grass sewed up the wound to 
hide her resting place for ever. 

Fungle bent to Mss the ground. Until I join you in that good 
night, he thought He planted deep a single acorn and blessed 
the oak tree and asked it to watch over Neema’s grave so long as 
its leaves and branches brought together earth and sly. ‘Above 
an’ below,’ he finished, ‘all goes back from whence it came.’ 

The forest creatures retreated to their cold damp homes, and 
that night many of the old and wise among them told stories to 
their young and unknowing of tiie days when gnoles had been 
more abundant in the pristine land. 

Fungle wiped tears from his cheeks and turned to his friend 
Ka. ‘Let’s finish it,’ he said. 
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from t'other, they said, silent an’ surifi as dandelion see. 
the wind. 

He picked out the North Star shining brighter than th( 
and thought of another bright light streaming away from 
But you’re past them now, ain’t ya, Neema? Past the star 
beyond the night. 

An ingot of the moon swelled above a mountain's sharp c 

0 the east Fungle and Ka trudged up the mountainside, 
ened by more than could be seen. In the vallej’s below gl 
jlands of light from campfires, small towns, cars crossini 
ind that had been altered to accommodate them. It looker 
poor reflection of the sky. 

And you stars above and lights below, thought Fungle. Do j 
part in space and tuck yerselves abed in firelit rooms wkiU 
nseen opera plays out on this bruised land? Do ya bum yen 

1 warm some little creatures readin' drowsy by elcdric light t 
heir whirlin’ planets face away from ya, abed an’ burrin’ t 
he fate of a world’s decided here on a wounded mountain 
an ya slumber wi’out some small fidget as the web of reai 
ardfought so close by? How can this be? How many hundred < 
^visible dramas play about yer lives this chill November n 
ow many unimagined ways must the world be saved to kee} 
lumber undisturbed on future nights, an’ to preserve yer wa 
lumber, too? 

An’ saved fer what? 

Per metal. 

Has Neema died fer this, then? Fer metal? 

But along another path lies the reign ofTheverat, glimpse 
ightmare long ago by a sleeping gnole safe in his kideyhole. 
iis gnole has su^ac^ from kis safe retreat and fights not fo\ 
Humph of metal but to save somethin' he loves, to prevent 
ightmare’s birth into kis cherished world. 

And that is what Neema died for. 

Fungle stopped. His side was throbbing where the ho’.J 
f Thom’s bullet bad pierced. The wound was bloody but 
nmediately dangerous; Ka had helped him staunch the 1 
nd apply a makeshift bandage. 

The moon cleared the eastern mountains to bathe me ro 
lOpe in mercurjc Not far ahead \V3S a darker patch of 
le slope above them- Fungle remembered ^ 

lilcs west across the mountains to the Valle} 
lere seek ye the north on west side facing the 5i ^ 
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There find a great cross of pure black rock, black as coal, grained 
deep into the mountain’s skin. ’Neath it find a hole such as fit 
for rabbits and badgers, and within it find harsh wards. Only the 
worthy shall pass them: the Warrior, the Scholar, the Wise Mage, 
the Honourable Seeker. If you be such, then past them you mil 
find the cavern and all you seek.’ 

Possibly the dark patch on the mountainside had been in the 
fom of a cross at one time. But the rock had been gouged by 
blasting, and a dark cruciform was only barely discernible. 
Cordite smell lingered in the air despite , the day-long rain. 
Granite rubble dotted the slope where it had come to rest after 
blowing free of the mountain’s living rock. Molom had been 
right: tiie humans were close, frighteningly close, to finding 
Baphomet themselves. A few more days of blasting and the 
hidden caverns would be brought to light 

But Fungle had beat them to it . 

He felt no jubilation, no exhilaration now that the end of his 
quest was truly before him. Only an empty ache in his heart, 
a yearning to complete his mission and be done with it The 
goal had been in sight once before, a few months and another 
ago, and had been lost to him. As Neema now was lost to 
1. Standing here on mountain stone with hollow heart, Fungle 
like a mechanism geared toward some goal, with no more 
:emess or anticipation than a clock unwinding slowly toward 
alarm. ^ 

<td a hole such as fit for rabbits and badgers . . .’ 

'ungle told Ka they were looking for a small hollow like a 
(her hole or rabbit warren. It had to be nearby, beneath the 
twhile cross of coal, though it might have been covered or 
n collapsed by the blasting. Ka dropped to the ground and . 
an ear to the earth. He pounded his fist a few times, waited, 
ved a few feet up the slope. Pounded again, waited, moved 
. Pounded. Frowned. 

la stood and counted three paces downslope and four right, 
aping where splintered rock and small boulders had tumbled 
m the mountainside and fetched up against a bush. Ka 
mped a small boulder, straightened, and pointed down at 
it. ‘Here,’ he said. 

‘Shh.’ Fungle set a hand on Ka’s arm. They fell still. 

‘Seemed I heard somethin’,’ whispered Fungle. ‘A breath, a 
footfall. We’s follered, I think.’ 
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was not a lot of grass high np here on the motmtainside, hul 
there was some. Fungle uttered a simple spell that made the 
grass around the opening grow rapidly over it It wasn’t the 
dense thatch he would haw liked, hut it would hide the hole 
from view for a while. Next he gave his blessings to the rocks 
of the mountainside and asked whatever loose stones inighthe 
perched precariously if they would see fit to come tumbling 
down at the disturbance of ary footfall upon the slope. 

‘That’s better!’ Ka called ahead of him. The gnome’s words 
echoed back: Better! etter! et! From the reverberation, Fun^e 
knew that Ea had broken through, ^^’i^dng from the pain in 
his wounded side every time he pushed forward into long- 
abandoned cobwebs, Fungle hurried to catch up with Ea. 

The chamber shoidd have been dark as any cave, but the floor 
glowed with a pale-blue radiance, like marshlight The walls 
were raw mountain rock, but the gently sloping floor was smooth 
and glassy. 

Ka stood near where the turmel widened and gaped up at 
a hundred thousand bats hanging from the ceiling like black 
icicles. Gnomes and bats are old familiars, inhabiting caves 
as both creatures do, but Ka had never seen so many in 
one place. 

He looked down when Fungle emerged from the tight passage- 
• way and helped the gnole to his feet 'Well, here we are, then,’ 
; said Ka with no evident irony. ‘The lost treasure hoard o’ yer 
furfathersl’ 

Fungle shook his head. ‘There’s long to go yet, I’m afeared. 
Yanto said that within the mountain we’d find *liarsh wards” 
that only the worthy can pass.’ 

T bet I could find some harsh words fer him too,’ retorted Ka. 
Fungle coidd not help but smile at his friend’s waj' of dealing 
with fear. 

The gnome glanced around the faintly glowing chamber. 
‘Well, ’less these bats’re some kinda special guardian bats, 
there ain’t no harsh wards ’round here. Ain’t no way out, 
neither, ’cept how we came in.’ 

Fungle knew better than to reach such conclusions quickly. 
He stepped forward down the glassy incline and immediately 
slipped and fell - with a splash! Ka caught him as he began 
to sUde forward, and helped him back up. 'Why - it's fulla 
w’ater!’ said Fungle. He bent and waved his hand. The ripples 
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that spread across the floor were an eerie sight ‘Its ^ clear 
it don’t even look like its here. Freezin’ cold too.’ He frovraed 
and stuck a finger in the water. To Ka it looked like Fungle’s 
finger had become severed and was hanging by a stnng; the 
water was so clear that the only sign Fungle’s finger was in it 
was the diffraction of light at its surface. ‘There’s a current,’ 
said Fungle. ‘Strong, too.’ 

‘Current?’ Ka’s brow furrowed. ‘But there’s no way out 

Fungle plucked the wishing feather from his cap. It had served 
him well and he did not like to part with it, but now it might 
serve him better. He tossed the feather away, and it pendulumed 
down until it landed on the invisible water. It looked as if it were 
suspended in air a few inches above the inclined floor. 

Fungle and Ka watched as the feather slowly turned and edged 
toward the far end of the chamber. It picked up speed along the 
way, until by the time it neared the far wall it was going along 
at a good clip. 

Then it disappeared. 

“Vanished!’ exclaimed Ka, 


‘No,’ said Fungle. ‘Sucked down. I saw it at the last moment: 
snatched down by a strong current.’ He tapped his chin specu- 
latively. 

Ka recognised the expression on Fungle’s face and felt as if 
he would cry. ‘Current?’ said Ka, who hated water. 

‘It’s a way out, Ka.* 

Ka sniffed. ‘A way outta life, ya mean. There’s no tollin’ where 
that t^g empties out, Fungle. Might just dump us out a geyser 
in Chiner, fer all we know.’ 


But Fungle shook his head. ‘This chamber was built, Ka. An’ 
the mages what built it meant fer gnoles to be able to regain 
the treasure when they finally returned. If that’s the only way 
farther in, then I’m sure it ain’t gonna kill us.’ 

Ka remained doubtful. ‘Well, if yer wrong I ain’t gonna be 
able to say I told ya so.’ 

“Ya gots ta have faith, Ka.’ Fungle smiled wryly, and more 
than a little sadly. ‘Maybe that’s what it’s a test of. So 
:^ther than dehberate with Ka another moment, Fungle sa+ 
in the frerang dear water and pushed himself down the glass:? 
slope. At first he merely floated. Then he felt gentle ghost 
urpnghim toward the far wall. Quickly the fingers became mo-l 
insistent, untfl the waH was hurtHng toWd hil^d 
bme to « onder .1 perhaps he hadn’t been a Uttle hasty before S 
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was yanked downward. He got in half a breath of air before h< 
was submerged, and hoped it would be enough. 

It was - barely. Fungle shot like a fish down an obsidian-smoott 
chute small enough to prevent his being injured by knocking 
against it in the current. There was no obstruction, no handhold; 
the slide propelled him through the icy water without a scrape 
He tumbled and bumped against the side, not realising hovi 
quickly he was moving until his fingers slid along the slicls 
walls. He opened his eyes but the tunnel was black. His chest 
began to bum and pinprick novas began to detonate in his 
vision. His wounded side throbbed in water so cold the backs 
of his eyes ached. 

The chute’s incline decreased imtil it was horizontal. The 
current slowed. Red roman candles were blossoming in his 
7gen-staTved brain by the time he spilled from the chute, 
tumbled across the hard ground as water roared loud in 
ears. He breathed out stale air and took in a great strained 
iath while rolling out of the path of the water pouring from 
; chute. 

le came to rest against a wall. 

Across the chamber, the great gout of water that had propelled 
a here spat from the grinning mouth of a kneeling manticore 
ved in stone. 

t was gnolecraft without a doubt. 

\ huge pool filling half the room lay at the feet of -the 
nticore. A pale rosy glow illuminated a quartz-veined cham- 
r wth high-vaulted ceilings. On the wall opposite the manti- 
■e was the carved image of an Atlantean mage. She sat 
isslegged with one hand held palm-out in a gesture of peace, 
side the carving, above the low arch on the dry side of the 
imber, was a panel carved with Atlantean runes, 
mngle had just caught his breath when the manticore regur- 
ited a gnome like a cat coughing up a furball. Ka hit water 
i slid all the way across the room, screaming wet bloody 
rder all the way. ‘I hate it! It’s fer makin’ tea an’ washin’ 
thes, and nuffin’ more!’ He clambered out of the rectangular 
)1 and shook himself like a dog. He sighted Fungle sitting 
inst the wall and stopped. ‘Fungle!’ he shouted. ‘There must 
easier ways ta drown yerself.’ 

Glad ya dropped in, Ka,’ Fungle called dryly. 

Mmph. As if ya left me much cherce.’ He sneezed. ‘Pardon. 
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besides,’ he continued, ‘1 hadda come. 1 heard rocks fahin" 
ehind me, an’ the weight of a footfall in the earth. Someone’s 
3 und the tunnel.’ He glanced around the chamber. ‘Are we 
here yet?’ 

Sccfecr: beyond find the ways of the Warrior, the Scholar, the 
\haman, the Honourable Seeker' Fungle translated the runes 
in the panel beside the carving of the Atlantean mage. ‘Be 
hese, and pass' 

‘Well, that leaves me out,’ said Ka. ‘Nuffin’ there about 
;nomes.’ He sat against the wall. ‘I’ll wait here fer 3 ^’ 

Fungle nodded. ‘That beezbest, I thinks. It’s my journey from 
lere on, an’ my tests. You wait here, and I’ll be back fer ya.’ 

‘You better,’ said Ka. ‘Cause ifhn you never come back, I’H, 
’ll ~ rU never speak to ya again!’ 

Fungle smiled gently but Ka would not meet his gaze. 

Fungle turned to regard the carving. 

Warrior, Scholar, an’ Shaman be the traditional Three Paths, 
he Principal TFays of Being, he thought. He frowned. But the 
Honourable Seekerl And shrugged. 

The roseate light began to pulse softly. Fungle realised tte 
rhythm was in time with the beating of his heart 

The room was aware of him. 

Fungle ruffled his fur to shake off cold water as best he <y-V 
I’m off then, Ka,’ he said firmly, ‘Guard the fort!’ 

‘Mmph.’ Ka’s teeth chattered. ‘Least they coulda 
left towels.’ 

Fungle passed through the low arch and out of fee rzcxz 
running water. * 


WARRIOR 

Except for ornately carved pylons in each come; ife mom 

featureless. It was not veiy large, about fee s® of~rrnri^- 
comfortable living-room. The puking lisht 
version of the mage carved on the near^ 
hand was held in a fist and her expressicin 

of strength, and perhaps of waniEs; — —«= 

Fungle translated the runes carv^ 


The brave one holds 
Never behind. ' 


k 


isgrjtina <:r.e locks- cj:ea:t. 


Was it tellin’ him not fe so bsds 
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Well, it certainly seemed ta be tellin’ him to go on. 

But . . . there wasn’t a door. 

There weren’t no way outta the first room, either, he reminded 
himself. 

Fungle walked toward the opposite wall. He stopped halfway 
across the room. Had he seen something in the comer of his eye? 
Slowly he turned his head to either side. Nothing. Blank w^, 
carved pillars. He looked down. 

He stood just bq^ond a pentacle etched in the stone floor. 
Shadows shifted across its deep relief as the light continued 
to pulse. 

He frowned. A pentacle ... 

The brave one holds his ground ... 

Cautiously he backed up two steps until he was in the 
protective circle. Again something blurred past the left side 
is vision. He turned his head toward it and moved forward 

1 painstaking slowness. 

grinning demon head floated before him. 
ungle jerked back, startled. The head disappeared. 

[e leaned forward again and the demon head grinned in 
:-air. 

, deep stone rumbling high above and behind him: it grew 
ier, like a flood headed his way. Fungle began to turn toward 
and stopped. 

The brave one holds his ground and looks ahead, ' 

Never behind. 

a screamed from the other room as the ceiling collapsed, 
igle stared at the demon head. A single massive stone block 
led with a force that jarred the ground. Fungle flinched but 
not look away. The wind of the stone’s impact pushed his 
k; granite splinters stung him. Fungle held his ground and 
ced ahead - looked at the head. 

omething moved in his peripheral vision. He checked the 

2 to see what it was. It swung toward him, and he saw that 
as a multi-bladed pendulum on a long iron rod arcing toward 
. Dull rose light glimmered on its steel edges. It could not 
jibly miss him. 

e held his ground and looked at the demon head, narrowing 
eyes at its malicious grin. 

he pendulum blade cut toward him. It hissed past his 
and a cold metal edge kissed his shoulder. Fungle let 
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out a breath - then held as still as he had ever held in 
his life. 

The pendulum swung back on its return arc. 

There was a gentle tug.on his tunic sleeve, and just the barest 
sound: tinnng! 

The demon head was enio 3 dng itself immensely. 

Beneath Bungle’s feet came a great grinding of subterranean 
gears. He did not look down. 

The floor dropped around him. 

It dropped with a great machine roar. Fungle did not go with 
it. His ears popped as air was sucked from the chamber. He 
leaned hard against the wind that rushed in to replace it. He 
kept staring at the grinning demon head. 

The grinding ceased. The room - now a huge cavern - 
was quiet. 

Fungle stood atop a slender stone chimney exactly the size of 
the pentacle. 

The demon nodded and disappeared. The chimney rumbled 
beneath his feet, then began to lower. 

Karbolic Earthcreep stared at the heap of granite rubble that 
would have squashed Fungle like a ripe tomato if he hadn’t 
been in the pentacle. Ka stood )ust inside the arch that led from 
the room of the spitting manticore to the room of the Warrior, 
the test of courage. 

His way was blocked by a single piece of granite, heavy as 
most buildings, sitting snug against the archway. Impact cracks 
radiated across the floor. 

The roar of water rushing from the manticore’s mouth filled 
the room. Ka called Bungle’s name for the sixth time, but it was 
no use. 

Well - inaybe Fungle was right; maybe it’d be best fer all 
concerned iffin he waited here an’ guarded the entrance while 
Fungle went about savin’ the world. He turned his back on the 
blocked archway and folded his arms, puffing himself large like 
a harem guard. 

A figure shot from the manticore’s mouth and splashed into 
me ^01. Ka did not wait to see who or what it was. He followed 
the first instincts of generations of gnomes and began to dig. 

SCHOLAR 

The pentacle settled flush against the floor with a click. The light 
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was now a steady violet. An archway stood directly ahead. Above 
it the carved Atlantean mage held fingertips to her forehead. 
Fungle read aloud what was writ on the lintel of the archway: 

The days of the year are found in here. 

Autumn presses on.\ 

Within the dark archway pale-violet light glowed to life. 
Fungle bowed to fte image of the mage and passed through. 

He stood within a calendar. The room was circular, ^the ceiling 
domed. On panels radiating from a central rayed image of the 
sun on high were carved the days of the year. Fungle pondered 
a moment, repeating the runic epigraph in his mind, before he 
strode directly to the square that represented the autumnal 
Equinox. Fitting, he thought, remembering last Equinox feast 
and the absent guests, a few months and another life ago, that 
had set in motion the machinery that had brought him here. 

Autumn presses on. 

He pressed the square representing the autumnal equinox. 

The stone sky receded. Fungle descended farther into the 
moimtain. 

Karbolic Earthcreep tunnelled as if he had a subway to build 
and a deadline to meet. He felt himself passing below cre^ 
magework and stonework and all kinda oddkins that made his 
flesh crawl. The earth down here was warm, small comfort 
after the chill water that had nearly stopped his heart in its 
bloomin’ tracks. 

Underground, Ka was like a shark in water: his senses were 
acute, registering the faintest shiftings and vibrations in and 
on the earth. Sometimes Ka swore he could feel the steady 
inexorable westward crawl of the continental plate, and who’s 
to say he couldn’t? His dreams were filled wth rumblings and 
tectonic driftings, replete with discoveries of the fossil bones of 
improbable beasty fish. 

Right now the entire mountain rang like church bells as 
stones sWfted and floors moved and who knew what-all infernal 
machineries awoke. Ka had no idea what any of it meant, and he 
wasn’t overly curious to find out. The sounds, the very favours 
of the doings in the earth, were apocal3q)tic somehow. 

He gleaned some small satisfaction from the fact that he had 
sealed his tunnel behind him after leaving the room of the 
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spitting manticore, and that the only other exit was blocked 
by a stone big and heavy as a battleship. 

He dug. 


Thom studied the runes carved beneath the image of the mage, 
and wondered what they said. A spell, perhaps, aptizzle, a clue 
to removing the fallen stone that blocked the archway leading 
from the room of the spitting manticore? 

He had no idea. 

If Thom had been a walking horror earlier, now he was tte 
wreckage of a nightmare. The nibble from the blasted ceiling 
at DPR had left him with a useless arm bent in the wrong 
places. The storm of enraged crows had left him scarred, tom 
and tattered. One great lantern-yellow eye had been pierced 
by a revenant beak and lay now in wet strings across his rent 
cheek. He had survived the murder of crows only stumbling 
backward into a shallow cold steam, and not coming up again 
until the talons had relaxed and the enraged win^eats stilled. 
The pain was intense, but it did not hamper him. The pain was 
good; the pain was a way of knowing he was alive, so very alive. 
Bent and broken, but driven by new needs recentiy bom within 
him, he had followed the signal from the tracking device to a 
patch of new-grown grass over freshly turned earth beneath 
a large oak. Understanding what it was, he had abandoned 
the device and brought to bear his formidable tracking skills 
to find the path taken by the gnole and the gnome. Their 
haste diminished their stealth; the overturned rock on the 
mountainside was like a planted banner to Thom. 

And now here he was, spat from the mouth of a stone 
manticore like a piece of bad meat, staring at an ancient 
indecipherable carving beside an archway blocked by a block 
of stone the size of a house. 


His mastery of the hunt could not help him here. He could 
go no further alone. Which left only one recourse. 

The antediluvian words were foreign to the raw voice that 
crowed from his tortured throat. The hand passes were excra- 
ciating; some required both arms, and a deep fleshy gratine 
ratcheted in the shoulder of his wasted aim. He ignored it. 

Already a column of air was darkening before him. The 
temperature plunimeted; the last words of the Summoning 
were uttered m a breath all fog. uuomng 

Now Thom spoke the final words of the Summoning; 
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T adjure thee here, Theverat 
Unto the earth 

To work your will upon me.’ 

There remained one final gesture; left hand cupping right fist, 
both hands driven toward the breast. A symbolic stabbing of 
the heart. 

Thom bowed his head. Clenched right hand. Strained against 
the pain and cupped left hand over right fist. And did not 
move. 

SHAMAN 

The carving of the Atlantean mage floated crosslegged above 
elegant runes, hands palm-up on her thighs, middle fingers 
touching thumbs. Her Qres were shut. 

‘The final lesson completes the Shaman’s circle - 
Through the labyrinth, the simplest path.’ 

Beside her was a door. It was typical Atlantean craft; a sin^e, 
imple slab of granite perfectly counterbalanced so that a slight 
lUsh would open it. 

Fungle had already pushed. It did not open. 

He rubbed his hands on his thighs. First Warrior, he thought, 
n’ a test of courage. Then Scholar, an’ a test of knowledge. Now 
'haman, which means a test of magic. 

Nothing was more natural over tte years than''for a shaman to 
lave acquired - or invented - any number of spells for opening 
hings. Locked doors, tight-lipped lovers, volatile packages, 
tuck jar lids. Fungle knew that Ms ability was being tested here, 
le spent a few moments composing himself, then confidently 
ittered the most effective opening spell he Imew. 

Nothing happened. 

He repeated it again for good measure, but there was no result 
hngle had not really ejqiected it to work - such a test of magical 
bility would hardly be predictable or ea^ - but it would have 
een equally foolish not to try. 

Fungle sat before the door in a meditative position, unwit- 
ingly reflecting the carving of the Atlantean mage that had 
een meditating for more than a hundred centuries. 

He breathed; in through the nose and out through the mouth, 
le remembered one of the earliest lessons of his youth; You 
on’t eat with your nose; don’t breathe with your mouth! Oiie 
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bv one he took his mental preoccupations and distortions arid 
sealed them in imaginary boxes which he placed in a room in 
his mind reserved for such things. Grief for Neema. Wony for 
Ka. Anxiety about his family after the terrible psychic call for 
help he’d received from his brother Froog. Awe at the work o 
his ancestors. Anticipation of his quest’s completion. Fe^ oi 
the forces that followed him. Dread of his own failure. Soon 
his mind was clear and he meditated in a pure void of being, 
floating several inches above the stone floor. 

Openings ... 

Perhaps a spell to destroy the stone door? Wasn’t that a kmc 
of opening? 

He opened his eyes and gave it a try. He asked for the aid and 
blessing of the Lords of Stone, then waved his right hand above 
his head and extended it palm-out toward the adamant door. A 
ball of blue- white mage light glided from his hand to the granite 
slab, touched it, and was absorbed without a tremor. 

Fungle stared at the non-results for a moment. Then he shu1 
his eyes and breathed again. 

A few minutes later he opened his eyes once more. He had 
decided that what was called for was an impressive improvisa- 
tion, an on-the-spot display of his handiwork. He called forth 
thund’rous energies and furious spirits; he blended them with 
the Spirit of Water (which everyone knows is stone’s natura] 
enemy, given time enough to act) and placed a time-acceleration 
spell upon the mixture so that, when unleashed on a small spol 
on the stone door, a hundred thousand years would pass in an 
eyeblink and the Spirit of Water would wear the stone away. The 
bundle of spells and furies was like a powerful spring forced into 
a tiny box. Fungle readied the box of his spell, aimed it at the 
recalcitrant door, and fired. 

Nothing happened. 

Fungle considered the single word and gesture of the meta- 
spell that would summon the Salamander, but he knew that it 


w^ inappropriate, proof of his frustration more than of his 
wisdom. 


Wisdom . . . 

He rubbed his chin slowly, deep in thought The Three Path*; 
to be taken hterally. The designations of Warrior Scholar 
aken on the road to enhghtenment and not necessarily the 
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The door swung inward. 


THE HONOURABLE SEEKER 

bungle was in a small dark room. As his eyes adjusted there 
slowly rose to proniinence the faintly glowing lines of the 
Atlantean mage ahead of him. Now she knelt with a serene 
expression on her carved face, hands forming a circle just 
below her navel. She knelt within the glowing outline of a 
door. Not a real door, but a carving of a door. Faint runes 
glowed beneath her: 


'The true path lies within.' 


The Warrior, the Scholar, the Shaman. The first three had a 
long and venerable tradition behind them - the Three Paths, 
the Principal Wa3rs of Being — which, along with the carved 
epigraphs, gave him clues to their resolution. But now the 
Honourable Seeker. Fungle puzzled over it There was no lore 
to aid him here. 

Was there? 

He reread the epigraph, but found it unhelpful. He assumed 
it meant that the true path to the lost treasure and hbraiy 
of the gnoles lay within the carving of the door, and that 
whatever solution was meant to be arrived at would somehow 
open it. 

He conjured a small ring of gentle mage light and was 
examining the carved lines of the door when he was startled 
by a voice behind him. 

‘Fungle!’ 


ungle spun round. It was Ka. ‘Izzat how yer findin’ ver 
way through here?' the gnome said with a characteristic good- 
humoured smirk. ‘Feelin’ fer cracks in the walls?’ 

Fungle had nwerbeen so glad to see anybody in his life. ‘Ka’’ 
he ^clmmed. He rushed toward his friend and they embraced. 
Ka s skin w^ clammy from the soaking. Fungle realised he was 
freezing cold as well, but his brain had been so preoccupfedU 

SI? •“ ft- H' PouX S bai 

Md cned. Oh Ka, I was so afeared I’d lost ya fer good back 
there when the stone fell!’ ^ ^ 

Humph. Ka sniffed. ‘Take more’n a little rock ta slow top 

nSi y« 

Fungle indicated the catving of the serene Atlantean mage. ‘I 
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Ancients; they cared *out a warrior’s strength and a schoto’s 
knowledge and a ni^’s wisdom - yet a dishonourable wamor, 
SiolL, or magemi^tpass these tests. But without honour th^r 
would not be worthy. So; this final test 
Motion caught Ws eye; the carved mage raised a hand a^ 
gave her blessing to Fungle, and with great joy and gravity 

Fungle returned the benediction. 

Golden light saturated him as the walls fell away, and he cned 
out with the painful wonder of what he saw. 


Thom held clenched right fist in cupped left hand as if clutching 
an invisible dagger pointed at his heart. He was shouting at a 
light-absorbing shaft that reached up to the roof. 

‘Master!’ he grated. ‘Master! I know you can hear me! There’s 
only one gesture left to complete the Summoning!’ 

The black column trembled. 

‘I will bring you into the world, Master - but I want some- 
thing first!’ 

The sides of the column bulged. Thom could sense the demon 
straining to penetrate the barrier separating his world from this 
one. Ripples coruscated along the sides of &e column; the very 
air vibrated with its trembling. 

From everywhere in the room there came a voice: ‘Sssssspeak.’ 

•We are near the cavern, Master!’ shouted Thom. ‘I will 
complete the Summoning and you can enter. But I want 
something first. I need something.’ 

■Whhhhhat?’ 


Thom hesitated. He craned the ruin of his face up at the 
quaking tower before him. ‘Make me . . .-Master, make me as 
I was . . . before. Before you found me.’ 

Pale-violet sparks flashed within the colrnnn. ‘Sssssummon: 

Thom flinched. He breathed deep and tensed himself for the 
final gesture that would summon Theverat, and plunged his 
clutching hands toward his chest in obeisance. 

The column exploded into thousands of black fragments 
^ey imned down upon the room, and where each splinter hit 
It tr^sfomed into a snapping thrashing smouldering sluE-like 
cr^re. The room ^the spitting manticore boiled with ttem 
f? ^everat tore through the membrane of the 
real. This was no kindly image intended to persuade a enole bv 
conjured firelight ^thin a tomb, no face 
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from the waUs. A gleaming two-handed broad^rd twice 
Funrie’s height was thrust into the rock floor. Its pomind 
w-as carved in the shape of a goat’s head; it 
form shadow across a tiny uramum casket bound tight witn 

silver twine. , ... 

Rack after rack held wax-plugged glass phials contammi, 

hellebore, quicksilver, belladonna, wolRrane, toadstool, cam- 
phor, dragonbile, powdered alicom, nightshade, and a p^ 
distillation of eveiy prime element of the periodic table from 
helium to plutonium. 

Everywhere Fungle looked he saw marvels; palanquins of 
precious metals and painted sails, ships figureheads of crea- 
tures now mythical but once not, silk mage cloaks and fire- 
hardened crucibles, enormous mirrors and lenses ground to 
microscopic perfection for use by astronomers, a fifty-foot-taU 
propeller for a ship of unimagin^le size (and when Fun^e saw 
the rudder he realised the propeller was for an airship!). 

Along an entire acres-square wall were books and scrolls of 
leather and vellum and parchment, paper and papyrus and 
clay - every lost work of alchemy and magic, science and 
religion, philosophy and politics, mathematics and poetry. The 
incinerated Library of Alexandria, resurrected like a phoenix 
from its ashes, would have fit into a comer. An entire army 
could spend years merely cataloguing the contents of this vast 
cavern, much less putting them to any use. 

On the floor was a pentacle of inlaid jewels and precious 
metals fitted with a craftsmanship long vanished from the 
earth. It was perfection, and Fungle knew that the shaman 
who worked his craft within this diagram would be a protected 
mage indeed. 

Fungle was in awe. This was the realisation of his lifelong 
dream, the ultimate adventure of every gnole child for five 
hundred generations: to find the lost treasure hoard of the 
gnoles’. 

If only Neema were here to see this with me. The thought 
tempered his joy. ° 

Fungle gazed at tlie towering racks of books and scroUs 
receding into the misty distance. Millions of them! The lost 

ha??’ ^ of place! He 

arm-?., ^ ''’ision of those poor doomed souls struggling 

across an ahen and harsh land. He had seen them, heard them! 
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But the ancient mages hadn’t wanted Baphomet easily found 
and failin’ into the wrong hands - so th^ had shielded it. 

What would prevent such strong emanations from getting 
out? Dense metal might do it Gold and silver were too light 
Lead, perhaps. Ya’d want the heaviest most dense metal 
available, which’d be - 
Uranium. 

He sat up. 


The cruciform shadow of the goat-pommelled sword thrust into 
the rock floor fell across the small metal casket bound with 
silver twine. 

Fungle touched the casket with trembling fingers. 

That rarest and most powerful of alchemist’s metals. Yes. 
Fungle could sense its atomic decay to lead beneath his finger- 
tips: uranium. The heavy metal was normally toxic, for it 
emitted lethal radiations that destroyed the marrow. But such 
emanations could be shielded ~ by a charmed silver twine, for 
instance. 

He picked it up. 

It was astonishingly heavy for such a small thing. 

It seemed to grow cold in his hand. 

He thought it , . , shifted. 

A sharp pain knifed up his left arm to stab his pounding 
heart. Black explosions blurred his vision. Bone fingers raked 
his lungs. Malignant cells bred in his blood. Arthritic pain shot 
through his joints. His head ached intensely like a lever prying 
out his eyes. His wounded side burned and his nose began 
to bleed. 


He did not need to open the casket to know what it con- 
tained. 


No time to waste, then: clutching the heavy casket, Fungle 
hurried to the perfectly made pentacle he had seen earlier. No 
work by his own hand could equal it; he would summon Molom 
from there. 

Within the protective design he set down the silver-bound 
casket and began the spell to invoke Molom. He cursed himself 
lor not thinldng to create a metaspell to summon the Lord of 
Trees, but he’d had so little time, and what time there’d been 
had been so heavily burdened! ‘You can make a thousand other 
hts^nes With “shoulda-beensVWisp had always said. 

Ihe air grew hot as Fungle began to speak: 
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‘Molom, Molom, Father of Trees, 

Watchman of the Wind, 

Mouth of the Wind, 

Open thee mine eyes 
That I may see thee, Molom, 

Proceed here from thy hidden retreat.’ 

Fungle looked up at a peculiar smell of burning. A. patch of 
cavern wall glowed red-hot and began to drip. In seconds a pool 
of magma flowed inward from a hole in the wall. 

A figure stepped into view, silhouetted by the d}Tng light of 
the cooling stone. ‘Fungle!’ it caUed, and waved. ‘Oh, thank 
heavens I’m not too late! Molom sent me back - there’s been 
a terrible mistake!’ 

Neema. 




The Crucible of Reasoa 



Funde stared as Neema approached. Blood a-boil, leade 
taste in his mouth, forehead tight and aching - in such clos 
proximity, the stone was affecting him even through the dense: 

of metals. , j 

His heart surged at the sight of Neema. She stopped a doze 
feet away. ‘There’s been a mistake,’ she repeated. ‘You’re m 
to summon Molom at all! It was a trap, a dreadful trap. 

Fungle stared at her. ‘Where were we last time I was in y< 
home?’ he asked. 

Neema grew puzded. ‘I don’t understand, Fungle.’ 

Fungle shut his eyes and forced back tears. ‘No,’ he said. ‘N 
ya don’t.’ He opened his eyes again - and turned his back c 
Neema. 

‘Rise up, BAALEMOLOM 
BAALEMOLOM, rise up!’ 

‘No, Fungle'.’ came Neema’s voice behind him. ‘It’s a tra] 
Give me the stone!’ 

Neema stood facing Fungle outside the pentacle. Fungle trie 
to ignore her and concentrate on the spell as he made passe 
in the air to continue the -Summoning, but it was impossibli 
True or not, the image of Neema stood before him. ‘Give m 
the stone, Fungle!’ she pleaded. 

Fungle did not move. 

Neema’s voice roughened. 'Give i{ to me!’ 

Fungle slowly shook his head; no. 

Neema shredded. Theverat shot from her like a fist through i 
paper puppet. The demon rose to a towering height in the caven 
and the floor shook mih his rage. A ball of light appeared in his 
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talon, and he hurled it at Fungle. The fireball hit the pentacle 
and detonated. Fungle covered his eyes from the hot white light 
that flared and dimmed. 

A crater lay in the stone floor, rays of molten rock radiating 
from the impact. The pentacle remained intact, and within 
it Fungle and the cask holding Baphomet. But the impact 
had knocked Fungle off his feet and he lay choking in the 
heat-charged air. The pentacle of the ancient gnole mages was 
powerful indeed, but Fungle felt sure that, though the pentacle 
might survive several such assaults, he would not. 

The demon was smiling down at him. ‘Be reasonable, Fungle,’ 
he said, voice booming ^ ong the enormous cavern. ‘I will use 
Baphomet only for the good of mankind.’ 

T am not a man!’ shouted Fungle, and raised his hands: 

‘Thee I invoke: Spirit of Sunset, 

Angel of Wind, Ancient One, 

Thee I invoke.’ 

The last word of the Summoning rang out in the cavern. 
Fungle waited. 

Nothing. 

Theverat laughed. ‘And where is your Molom now?’ He lifted 
an enormous wheelless metal vehicle shaped like a teardrop. 
‘He is a spirit, a vapour, a bothersome gas.’’ The vehicle buckled 
under its own weight as the demon raised it high. ‘This is solW 
shouted Theverat, and hurled the gargantuan conveyance. • 

Fungle knew he could not escape the deadly arc of the 
descending vehicle. He prepared to shout the word and perform 
the gesture that would xmcoil the metaspell that summoned 
the Salamander. Everything would be incinerated: the cavern, 
Theverat, the treasure of his ancestors - and Baphomet. 

Fungle dropped the casket and raised his arms as if to ward 
off the descending behemoth of metal. The single word - 
Daesh’te! - was poised on Fungle’s tongue when he hesi- 
tated. 

The enormous vehicle hung in mid-air. 

Theverat was looking at it too. The demon looked from the 
suspended tonnage to Fungle. 

Fungle coifldn’t help shrugging: Wasn’t me! 

The hovering metal crumpled like onionskin and imploded 
with a loud grinding sound. It,re-formed into the shape of 
an enormous shining owl, and then the owl contracted to a 
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taincscent sphere Seeliiil high intte cavern. From ^ ^ 

camcacrcaiting deep voice: TouwiUnot harm tins child of nrs 

forest’ 

‘Moloml’ shouted Frmgie. 

‘Good gnole. Brave gnole, l am come. Give to me the stone 

that I may send ipto fee void.’ 

^NoP The shriek came from Theverat. He was 
Fungle now, and the gnole winced as the demon lifted i 
thirty-clawed hand. 

Light flashed and the clawed hand turned to stone anc 
crumbled to sand. Theverat howled. Tou are no matdi fo; 
me, Theverat,’ said Molom. The kindly voice directed itself t< 
Fungle. ‘The stone, good mage.’ 

Fungle lifted the casket toward the translucent oih. A thii 
beam of pure white light shot out from the sphere, and Fungli 
felt it tugging the casket from his hands. 

The light broke off as Theverat stepped in front of it. Thi 
beam turned red and the cavern filled with the stench of buminj 
flesh. ’Give it to tneP he screamed. Parasites abandoned his bod; 
from the pain of the light-beam burning into his back. ‘I tni 
usher in the New Atlantis! The humans are ready for it; this tim 
will he - 

‘The humans are ready for nothing,’ said Molom. 

Theverat held a hand up to the beam. It burned the flesh o 
his palm. will build a better worldP he screamed. 

‘Better for who, demon? For humans? For the world of meta 
and machines?’ 

‘They are my clayP he insisted. He turned to Fungle. ’Give m 
the sioneP 

'The world is their day.’ The beam lancing down on Thevera 
grew brighter. The cavern floor shook as the demon fell to hi 
knees. He stru^led beneath the light. 

The stone, Fun^e, said Molom. Another beam of white light 

lanced out from the oib high overhead. 

Fungle felt the gentle pressure of it drawing the cask upward 
He wodd never be sure why he hesitated - perhaps because of 
the note of hunger m Molom’s tone, perhaps because of the 
rcvulsm with which Molom uttered the word ‘humans’ Perhaos 

V Whatever itS 

light of the 

I ^ asked. ^ 

DestroyM’He wtll destroy the humans with it, youfoolP 
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The pressure of the light beam strengthened. ‘Let go, Fungje,’ 
said Molom. 

Fungle fretted. He glanced at Theverat’s hideous form 
wri thing on the cavern floor like a tortured god. Wh]? should 
he allow the demon’s words to plant a seed of doubt within his 
mind? Still - 'True rings true no matter rehat bell rings »/,’ Wisp 
used to say. 

‘Molom,’ Fungle said slowly. ‘Will you use Baphomet to 
destroy the humans?’ 

‘Of all creatures in my forest, little mage, I wotild think that 
you more than any would want the world rid of humans.’ 

Fungle hesitated. ‘Great Molom - 1 do not want the world rid 
of an^hing.’ 

‘They have taken your Neema, your home. My forest. They 
have raked beauty from the Garden, and now they strip its life 
as well.’ 

Theverat managed to struggle out from beneath the searing 
’’ght. Now the demon stood and held a horn-knuckled fist up to 
ae sphere. ‘A jet plane’s nomore unnatural than afloxeer basketP 
e shouted. 'They’re taking rehat lies in nature and natural lare 
nd using their brains and hands to build and cure and knore! 
Tiey’re no less natural than one of your precious oak treesP 
A pearl of light dropped from the radiant ball. It touched 
heverat, and the demon was knocked violently back into 
ncient bookshelves that crumbled to dust as he landed upon 
hem. 

Fungle felt dazed. ‘You want Baphomet so you can destroy 
he humans,’ he said incredulously. He could not believe how 
letrayed he felt. This was not a friend going back on his word, 
his was an Elemental who had deceived him! It was like a 
iolation of natural law, like the sun not rising one morning. 
iTou never meant to destroy it at all.’ He looked numbly at the 
eavy casket in his hands. 

‘I will make the world as once it was,’ said Molom. ‘I will 
estore the Garden.’ 

‘The humans were part of the Garden!’ shouted Fungle. 
‘They have built refineries where it used to be,’ countered 
lolom. 

‘Fungle.’ Theverat was rising from the ruins of the ancient 
ooks. 'He js stronger than me. Give me the stone and we will 
efeai him.’ 

Fungle did not know what to do. To learn that Molom had a 
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idden agenda for Baphomet was the deepest betrayal of his life, 

e had been used. Yet he felt the tag of more than the beam of 
blom’s light; he felt the tug of Molom’s reasonmg. There was 
3 denying that the world was not the Garden it had once been, 
ad that the humans were largely to blame. Fun^e resented 
leir intrusions and their speciocentridty. They had turned his 
eople into gypsies and killed his friends and wounded his land. 

; he could not live with them in peace, he did not want to live 
ith them at all. How then must Molom, the Father of Trees and 
bice of the Wind, more than any other Elemental the Spirit of 


le Land itself, loathe them? 

Theverat, on the other hand, would use Baphomet to create 
n iron technocracy. Not a Garden, but a Utopia of Machines, 
rive complete domination to the humans, he argued, and they 
nil fix whatever’s wrong. Their ingenuity was limitless: if thgr 
an out of trees, they would manufacture trees. And Theverat 
rould preside over this boundless unstoppable society. 

tybu sent me my dream,’ Fungle said suddenly. 

T sent you my vision of a world under Theverat,’ replied 
tfolom. 

'He sent you liesP said Theverat 

‘Will the two of you fight, then?’ asked Fun^e, disgusted. 
Will ya hurl bolts an’ match spells an’ destroy all the hoarded 
utifacts an’ knowledge of aland long vanished, so that one of ya 
nay possess this miserable hunk o’ rock, an’ in so doing possess 
the world?’ 

'In a New York minuteP Theverat shouted defiantly. 

•You «e favoured by me among the forest creatures, brave 
Fungle, said Molom, ‘and were I to destroy Theverat now you 
would surely be harmed. But if that is what I must do before 
I may possess Baphomet, then I must. Avoid this agony and 
give it to me, I need not harm even Theverat, if that is your 

wish, for once I receive the artifact he is less than a cateroilkr 
upon me.’ 


‘/ found that artifactP said Theverat. ‘J used 
continentP 


it to govern a 


Tou used it to destroy a land and end an age.’ 

f crosslegged in the centre of the pentacle and rested 
the casket m his lap. A strange calm fell on him . 

ya W the slop, o’ pasLpTpigl” he asW 

nos be a perfed hme (er this one,’ tepUed Fnngle. 'Be 
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passenger pigeon, /see, was a pesky feller. He flew in flo 
millions strong. Millions. He’d foul the land with his dropp 
till it were unliveable, an’ then he’d fly off somewheres else 
do it again.’ 

'Fascinating,'' said Theverat. 'Now give me my stone.' 

‘Them birds was alive up until ’bout a hundred years a; 
Fungle persisted. ‘Me pa useta tell me how they’d black 
the sky fer days when ^ey swarmed. But the humans coulc 
tolereat ’em, y’see. Millions o’ birds foulin’ ever’thing in sig 
He shook his head. ‘Who could live with that? So they cc 
after ’em with guns, an’ fer years thqr blasted away, an’ bel 
ya. knew it, ever’ last one o’ them birds was gone from the f 
of the earth.’ 

‘Then you understand my sorrow,’ said Molom. ‘Give 
Baphomet, and no species be driven to extinction aga 

'Except for humans,’ added Theverat 

But Fungle was shaking his head. 'You are the humans,’ 
said, pointing to Molom, ‘an’ the humans are yer passen 
pigeons. An’ Baphomet’s yer gun.’ He turned to Theverat 
you want ta give the gun to the pigeons.’ He shrugged. “Yer b 
right an’ yer both wrong. An’ I’m sittim’ here holdin’ the gui 
a protected little bubble, no way in ’r out.’ 

‘You must choose,’ said Molom. 

‘I a’ready have,’ said Fungle - and before the ancient i 
powerful adversaries he extended his arms to either side, rij 
hand balled into a fist and left hand cupped to receive it 
\ He brought both hands together with a loud slap. 

‘Daesh’teP he shouted. 

The metaspell uncoiled and the Salamander burned r 
the world. 

A bright pinprick appeared in the air before him. It was i 
colour of the sun. Sha^ shadows fled its ignition. It swel 
and sent out rays until it looked like a dandelion seed made 
pure coherent light. 

It grew hotter. 

The air around it began to bum. 

Superheated air rose toward the roof of the cavern. A 1 
summer wind swept Fungle’s face. 

The air caught fire. 

The entire world became kindling; statues and maps a 
gold palanquins, crystal vases and delicate shells, even i 
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stone walls of the cavern itself. Within the pentecle Fragle 
watched The mage’s circle would only protect him for a few 
moments against such mindless fury, but Fungle had kno^ 
that and accepted it when he called forth the Sa^ander^s 
life was a small price to prevent either Molom or TJ^erat tom 
: r> Wd wniii/i /tip. thpv would oU dic, and the 



as it always had. * 

Having made the decision not to choose, Fungle could accept 
his fate. He felt at peace with himself as he watched the 
cavern hum around him. A tall statue of a slender Atlantean 
priestess cut tom a single quartz cracked and splintered and 
shattered to fine powder that melted to run like water. Gold 
filigree palanquins that had once propelled themselves with 
a magnetite crystal, much like a Limabird, were as butter. 
Sealed glass bins of brittle parchment maps, nearly as ancient 
as some of the lands they depicted, combusted. A lab3hinth 
of tall wine-racks holding the world’s oldest vintages bubbled 
and boiled. A chambered nautilus the size of a bidding burst 
into fragments. Mammoth teardrop conv^ances cried into the 
stone. The salvaged efforts of an entire race turned to slag 
before the Salamander’s onslaught Art and artifact, mage-lore 
and scientific device, delicate statues of men and women of 
peace and terrible toimage of weaponry - all were as one in 
the insensate nova-heat of the Salamander. 

Fungle felt his face blistering as he.watchedTheverat struggle 
against a foe that allowed no resistance. The demon swatted with 
enormous leatheiy fists, swung ridged tail and beat the air widi 
great bat wings, but it only fanned the flames higher. 

He burned. 


Gold and glass and silver and lead and iron flowed in molten 
nvers. The air so hot Fungle could scarcely breathe it in. 
He panted in painful gasps. 

Above him the luminescent hall that was Molom grewbri^ter 
^ It sent out shafts of searing light to strike at the Salamander 
But heat was the Sdamander’s only friend in the world, and 
Molom s patest efforts only fueUed the voracious conflWa- 
bon. In the end, the Elemental tried to open a portal Sdfiee 
back into his world, but he was too late. The meltma rock 

Elemental for ever within a prison of stone. 

Across the cavern a container of gas eroloded. Tne fireball 
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swelled like a flower and raced across the enormous vault The 
overpressure wave of its detonation knocked Fungle flat. The 
obliterating heat would follow in moments. 

Fungle clutched the casket containing Baphomet and braced 
himself. 

The floor rumbled beneath him as if something were burrow- 
ing up from the depths of hell. 

A moment of pain’s all, he thought 
A wave of burning air washed over him. Oh Froog me brother 
I’m so sorry I couldn’t come to help ya. The stench of singed 
fur filled his scorched lungs. His clothes were aflame. Neema 
be therefor me, he prayed. 

The earth opened up beside him. 

A long-clawed cone-fingered hand shot out from it and 
seized him. 

The fireball rushed across the scalding floor. 

For an instant Fungle glimpsed the true form of the Salaman- 
er, a vision of claws and feathers and yeUow slit ^es all painted 
1 flame, and he caught a flash of the creature’s glee as it spent 
3 fuiy upon the mountain. Then he was ynnked into the hole 
nd dragged into the cool shelter of the earth. 



Flame and Healing 


All night long Ka watched the mountain bum. Spotter heli- 
copters from the National Forestry Service were circling the 
area within the first hour, until the intense heat impaired then- 
ability to fly and they retreated. News helicopters arrived soon 
afterward, flew perilously close to shoot their footage, and 
left Sluggish C-130 Hercules cargo planes from the Knoxville 
division of the Air National Guard dumped a few loads of 
flame-retardant chemicals before their pilots realised they were 
doing little more than spitting on a bonfire and banked their 
empty planes back to base. 

tied knots in long stems of grass and felt the heat of the 
mountain’s death against his skin. He tried to see how many 
knots he could tie in one length of grass before it broke. His 
record was only eight; he had never been a delicate craftsman, 
and the patch of flesh below his thumb that had turned to 
stone when the Salamander’s fiery tongue licked across it did 
not help any. 

He ran a finger across the stony patch and shook his head. 
Coulda been worse. Coulda been much worse. 

Beside him lay a pitiful bundle of scorched rags and fur. 
Periodically Ka set down a knotty blade of grass and checked 
on the blackened bundle, but he came away no more informed 
than before. 

By one in the morning the Hercules cargo planes returned. 
They circled the mountain like bloated mosquitoes and dis- 
gorged their loads downwind of its base to keep the flame from 
spreading. They sewed in and out of dark smoke seething with 
orange light, dropped cargo, and winged back to base. 

Toward dawn the bundle beside Ka stirred and sat up, 



healed hisself all pinlc-skinn^'d -uvd "In less than a 

month’s time. He wanted to say •ft hat he was 

afraid to. He concentrated instead' o>v. Panpe back to 

health so the>* could leave tliis teoibllr ii^c. tetrom home. 

When Fungle was ready to travel, ho'wf 'tar. it became evident 
that he would not be returning wiiir. ICr- ne had told the 
gnome about the terrible mental cry (cc born be had received 
from brother Froog, and now he intodsd vmture^ into 
the unknown west to fed him and bis famuv. 'FaVe risked 
ever’thing ten thnss crrer a'resdy; Ka.’ he said. Ta’ve got a 
home waitin’ fer ya an’ a land to help watch out over. My 
mission here’s over, thanks ta you an’ Neeroa. I’ll not lose 
my last dose friend chasin’ across the width of Americka.’ 
He looked out toward the blackened area on the horizon. 
‘That’s the problem with adventures, I think,’ he mused. 
‘Any worth havin’re bound ta get outta hand, an’ any worth 
riskin’ yer life fer are bound ta get serious afore it’s all over.’ 
He grinned wryly. ‘Kinda takes the fun outta adventurin’, 
don’t it?’ 

‘But, Fungle, if ya need my help - 

‘I’ll know right where ta fed ya,’ Fungle finished. ‘Go back 
to our valley, Ka. If ya want ta do somethin’ fer me . . He 
looked away. 

‘What is it, Fungle? You kin teU me; I’ll do it.’ 

Fungle blinked rapidly. T know ya will, Ka.’ His smile was, 
forlorn. He looked at the gleaming stream as he said, ‘I want 
ya ta go to Neema’s house an’ coSecther thin,gs. Keep ’em safe 
in yer own deep home. Li^t a car.dle meaSi fe.e wHIow' tree she 
loved so much, an’ send her a prayez.’ 

Ka was crying now too. ‘I will, Fun^e. I wSL’ 

Fungle nodded. Suddenly he knelt to the stream and splashed 
his face with cold water. ‘It’s not so bad, Ka,’ be said, vriping his 
face dry against a furry arm. *7/0 won, after all. Even after we 
was betrayed, we won.’ 

Ka was not persuaded. ‘Neema gone; yer furfathers’ treasure 
hoard melted to a piddle; you burnt to a crispy critter,’ The 
gnome shook his head. ‘’Nother victory like that’ll kill us, 

Fungle laughed ‘That’s my Ka,’ he saii ‘Always one ta see 

The truth was that Fungle really did want Ka’s help, but the 
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The Southern Pacific Californian sobbed into the switching 
station. A hot iron smell filled the air. The train flexed muscles 
and hugged the rail with preening lion indifference whilst freight 
cars were unhitched and new ones attached. The train slept while 
power -was cut as passenger, cafe, and sleeper cars were added 
almost as an aftei^ought. 

Up ahead, on the station platform, husbands waited impa- 
tiently while wives drawled long goodbyes. At tiieir feet like 
loyal dogs were battered suitcases and brand-new valises; in 
their sweating hands were tickets soon to be punched for 
points west: Nashville, Fort Smith, Oklahoma City, Amarillo 
Albuquerque, Flagstaff, Los Angeles. 

final car was locked down. The switching foreman sig- 
naUed the statjon master and the engineer released the brake 
and powered up the massive engine. 
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Steel wheels ground iron rails. The sleepy locomotive eased 
toward the station. 

No one saw the small figure run from the cover of the forest 
on the other side of the tracks. No one saw it match speeds with 
the slow-moving train, grab a hand-rail, and swing itself aboard. 
No one saw the sigil it inscribed in the air before tiie handle of a 
refrigerator car, or heard the dick of it unlocking. 

Marbled carcasses swayed on hooks as the train rocked along 
the tracks. The walls were coated with a layer of fine frost. The 
cold did not bother him, it only made him sleepy. Hibernation 
time was upon him, yet there was far to go before he could let 
that little death claim him. 

Fungle sat crosslegged in the centre of the car, humming 
and gently undulating with the a-rh3dhmic rocking motion of 
the train. He thought of the train dancing on the rigid path 
laid out before it as the struggle of a strong-willed creature 
against fate. 

In the late afternoon he emerged from his deep meditations. 
He opened the flap of the worn canvas rucksack patched with 
duct tape he had found one night while foraging outside a 
KOA campground. From the rucksack he withdrew an object 
wrapped in rags, surprisingly heavy for something so small. 
Fungle unbundled it until before him lay a casket of uranium 
bound with a charmed silver cord. He spoke a secret word and 
the Gordian knot untied itself; he unwound the silver cord and 
set it aside. With the charmed cord removed the metal became 
toxic again. Its lethal radiation sought his marrow. Fungle would 
have to be sparing and judicious in his removals of the protective 
silver cord, for frequent exposure would sicken him. 

He removed the casket lid. 

Strange lights glittered along the stone’s dark facets. And 
deeper: faint flickers and bright collisions. Fungle thought of 
trapped souls. 

fie upended the casket and the crystal dropped into his hand. 

Immediately it grew warm as flesh. Deep within the stone 
snergies began to play along near-invisible filaments. The force 
Df Fungle’s being coursed along a circuit to fuel whatever 
tnicromechanisms lay within. 

Something stirred within the crystal. Its tianslucence grew 
turbulent, as if some restless sea creature rolled over deep 
within its blood-red ocean. , ' , 



Fungle sensed that it ^ted sccethfcf fed Binn 

A question, a t^k, a j-othsndle the stone nnless 

He kept his mind clear. He woold 

t> had meditated for hours beforenand so tn^ nnuC wcmc 
:ut™mTt anything to it No defes no 
0 images. Whatever he gave, Baphomet ^nld t:ks- A_a 

mplify. And make real. , 

There had been a night a -week ago when, hea^ck and 
omesick, Fungle had gazed upon the n^ed f^e of the stone 
dthout properly emptying himself first. He had lam m a mate- 
hift hammock in the sturdy middle branches of a tree near the 
)anks of the Tennessee River. He had removed the stone for a 
ast look before sleeping, because he was certain the stone was 
hanging. Subtly, gradually, but changing nonetheless; evolving, 

)r perhaps metamorphosing, into something else, Fungle told 
limself he was not being seduced by Baphomet, that it was 
necessary for the safety of himself and his world that he be 
aware of whatever happened to the stone, inside or out. But he 
was not reassured, because eveiy night before bed he bumed- 
with the curiosity to glimpse the stone and register what changes 
had taken place within its crystalline world. And this particular 
night his thoughts had been sadly filled with memories of home 
and friends, family and feasts. He bad shut his eyes dreamily, 
Baphomet held loosely in his hand. 

Suddenly he had bolted awake. 

Instead of coming to suspended between the branches of a 
tree, Fungle found himself inhaling the aroma of fresh-baked 
bread. He straightened up from the oven with a hot pan 
clutched between two thickly padded mitts and hurried with 
it to the counter before it grew too hot to hold. As he set 
it upon the counter he glanced toward the living-room and 
smiled, for there before the friendly fire dancing shadows 
across the accumulated articles of a lifetime’s learning and deep 
contentrnen^ Wisp sat in Fungle’s favourite overstaffed easy 

the You’re-a-peons 

Ink'll ^encka. When Froog smiled, his seamed face 
cnnkled like thick paper crumpled and smoothed again He 
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lid and bound it over with the silver twine, then spoke the word 

he looked up at the tree again, it was as it had been: 

the burning skeleton of an oak tee. 

In the distance the downbending song of a lone train had cut 


the night. 


Fungle concentrated on breathing and blanl^g his mind as he 
held the red crystal before him in the frigid air of the freight car. 
Clacking crossties beat a ceaseless tattoo, a dnimsong ceremony 
for railway passage. It was easy to believe that the train created 

the world as it went. . 

But such thoughts - any thoughts - were dangerous with the 
crystal revealed. Fungle had examined the stone long enough. 
Time to put it away. 

He found himself reluctant to, and that veiy reluctance 
frightened him enough that he knew he had to put the stone 
away. He fitted it into the uranium casket and covered it with 
the lid, bound it with the silver cord and spoke a secret word, 
then wrapped it in its dirty rags and put it back into the worn 
rucksack. 

Baphomet, Fungle had realised, was a thought amplifier. It 
took what you were thinking and made it real. The stone itself 
was not ev^; Molom had either lied to Fungle about that as 
well, or else the Elemental had not understood the nature of 
the artifact. Baphomet was no more evil than a knife. The evil 
lay in its use, not in the object itself. But just as a knife lent 
itself wonderfully to peel an apple or carve beautiful art in 
wood or cut the living heart from a creature, so Baphomet 
was the perfect instrument for certain uses. Maliig, unmaking. 
Powering a world. Destroying a continent. 

A knife in unskilled hands cannot sculpt beauty no matter 
how strong the desire in the mind of the wielder. Baphomet 
as a lens that focused untrained thought was equally useless. 
It was as good or evil, as creative or destructive, as the mind 
that used it. There was a method, a technique, away of thinking 
that allowed one to effectively wield Baphomet. 

Fungle was afraid that he was slowly learning it. Worse- he 
S Baphomet was adapting itself to be easier for 


He \v^ ^raid of its power. This was no juggernaut no 
rampaging berserker that required only aiming and triggering 
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to lay waste to whatever the wielder chose. This was a more 
insidious power, one too subtle for most Fungle imagined that 
Baphomet could have gathered dust for generations on the 
mantelpiece of the average human’s home before any trace 
of its ability became known. But to the mind aware of its 
potential ... 

He shivered. Sides of beef leaned in macabre unison as the 
train rounded a bend. 

The night of the burning tree had been real. Not an effective 
illusion, not an image conjured before him. Real. Neema was 
dead, but she had been there. He could have pinched her as 
surely as he could now slap his own thigh. That was the power 
and tte seduction and the danger of Baphomet: that it had filled 
the lonely ache of his grief merely because he had missed all 
that he loved most, that it had made what Fungle most longed 
for as real as the frost on the walls of this refrigerator car. 

And Fm now custodian 0’ this thing, Fungle thought. P’raps 
Ka’s savin’ me from the Salamander were a bit hasty. Better 
to’ve destroyed this thing than for it to continue to exist in 
the world, because th^re would always be a battle over its 
uses. The selfish, the altruistic, the greedy, the naive, those 
with vested interests, the zealots, the well-meaning ignorant - 
all would have a use for Baphomet, and all would gladly pay the 
price of the world-that-is to realise the world as each thought it 
should be. 

Fungle did not want this burden. It was the weight of 
every conceivable world, and these past few months he had 
shorddered enough cargo to last ,a lifetime. He did not think 
it fair that gnoles should be the caretakers of the fate of 
the earth; he did not think himself wise enough to judge 
who should have the fulcrum by which the world may be 
Iwered. 

But who else should possess it? The humans? Hardly - they 
were still in their adolescence as a race; thq^ warred over land 
and its issue; they bombed places of worship over arguments 
about ghosts. Molom had Ijeen right about one thing: the 
humans were as likely to use Baphomet to destroy themselves 
from good intentions as from greed. 

The Elementals then? And who among them w’as wise enough 
to cast with this stone? Molom’s own hidden agenda had been 
proof enough of the entrenched inflexibility of the Elementals’ 
admittedly well-intentioned views. 
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Return Baphomet to the earth then, and seal it from dis- 

°lSsense. This whole enteiprise had come about because 
he stone had been hidden. Baphomet had been found m the 
itlantean earth by Theverat If a thing can be hidden, it can 
>e found. 

Destroy it, then, , • • * 

But to do so was as much a judgement as any decision to 
ise the stone. Fungle had tried to destroy Baphomet when the 
hoice had been that or allowing it to fall into the hands of two 
anatics. But, except for Ka, no one now living knew he had 
he stone, and the truth was that Baphomet was a tool with 
juch enormous potential for good that Fungle was reluctant to 
iradicate it from the world when there was a chance, however 
small, that it might one day be wielded to improve the world. 

Fungle was afraid to trust such notions, for Molom and 
Theverat, in their own ways, had thought the same thing. 

Fungle had briefly considered the idea of his race as the 
stone’s wielders rather than as its caretakers. But he had 
been forced to face some harsh facts about his people: his 
was a declining race, living in the shadow of past achievement. 
They possessed neither the wisdom nor the ability to use 
Baphomet well. No, the truth was that gnoles were not the 
earth’s movers and shakers but its natural caretakers. That was 
what they did best, and that was what Fungle, as a gnole, should 
continue to do. 

Fungle did not reach this decision easily. Angels and devils 
wrestled on his shoulders and robbed him of sleep each night 
on the westbound train. Fungle could avoid the terrible burden 
of safeguarding Baphomet from the world - and the world from 
Baphomet - only if he saw no future hope for the stone’s use. 

And that is where the humans came into the picture. Th^ 
were in their adolescence, true - but what is an adolescent but a 
potential adult? The same race that had nearly destroyed Fungle 
had also delighted in his discovery. The same race that fouled its 
own nest like the passenger pigeon had also taken to the air - 
and not m collaboration with the earth, but in spite of it. They 
Md forced their way into the air, and however ugly the method 
there was no denying the achievement. ’ 

The very pride that let the humans segregate themselves 

boimdt ^ learning about it in leaps and 

bounds. They ftnnr more about the world than Fungle’s people 
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could ever hope to. Most adolescents feel set apart from their 
surroundings - unknowing, unknown, demanding notice, and 
arrogantly claiming social and geographical territories adults 
are wise enough to let them st^e out, knowing that one day 
they wUl, it is hoped, learn perspective. 

Ih a way, humans represented the same potential for good 
or evil as Baphomet itself. Theverat had not been far off the 
mark in his claim that humanity could use the stone to usher 
in the New Atlantis; certainly all the ingredients were there. 
But Theverat’s vision of this Utopia was quite different from 
Bungle’s, and Fungle guessed that the demon had been at least 
a thousand years premature as well. It was ironic that it had been 
Molom, the Lord of Trees, who had tried to obtain the stone to 
destroy the humans, because the potential role of humans on the 
earth was not so different from that of trees: trees could appear 
as obstacles to some, but to Fungle the>^ were bridges connecting 
earth and sky. Humans could also appear as obstacles - and for 
the next several hundred years, at least, they would continue 
to do so - but one day thqr might become bridges connecting 
Science and the Garden. 

Was it worth the risk, then, to hold on to Baphomet for what 
might be a hundred generations or more, against the hope that 
someday an accord might be reached between humanity and the 
world, tihat one day that race might be wise enough to justify 
bringing the stone to light? 

If bringing the stone to light could bring the world to light, 
then yes, it was worth the risk. Fungle would make no more 
judgement than that 

An’ so I’m become a new Fungle, he thought Fungle Foxwit 
gnole, mage an’ shaman, an’ the first Steward of the Stone. Someday 
I’ll take on an apprentice to hand down the teachin’s of me books 
an’ me lessons from Wily Barkiea an’ the wisdom of me father an’ 
those before him, an’ into that heady mixture must come a new an’ 
mote soberin’ ingredient: Baphomet. An’ my apprentice’ll take on 
an apprentice, an’ so it’ll continue, until in the judgement of some 
Steward untold generations hence, the stone may be delivered to 
those who can meld it wisely. 

Fungle looked around the frigid car. The marbled sides of 
beef swung vertical as the train puDed out of the curve. There’s 
an awful lotta track between here an’ there, he thought 

He vowed to keep Baphomet hidden away, and to avoid using 
the crystal in his attempts to find and safeguard his family 
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endangered somewhere in the unknown regions of the western 
coast of North Arhericka, no matter how much he might be 
tempted or how much danger he might find himself in. 

Fungle felt the sunrise in the quickening of his pulse. He had 
spent the entire night wrestling with his dilemma. The clattering 
of the train was lulling him to sleep. An’ p’raps the train that 
brings me nearer ya’s the very one that took yer kg, brother Froog. 
Who’s to say what strange connections’re made along our lifelong 
journeys? 

Fungle yawned and stretched. Enough philosophisin’ fer one 
day. Time fer bed. 

He lay with his head on the bundled pillow of a rucksack 
containing the pivot around which turned the fate of his 
world. Sleep was a long time coming as the wilful train fled 
the dawn. 






